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A Review of the World 





HE tariff situation has resolved 

itself into a series of interroga- 
T tion marks. What will Taft do? 

Why doesn’t Aldrich close the 

debate and pass his bill? What 
do the Republican insurgents expect to gain 
by further oratory? Is the Aldrich bill a re- 
vision upward or downward? We have seen 
tariff editorials recently nearly every sen- 
tence of which was ended with a question 
mark. These questions pertain not only to 
the bill as a whole but to the different sched- 
ules and their effect. Looking over the cot- 
ton schedule, with its multiplicity of details, 
President Taft is said to have remarked re- 
cently that it reminded him of an incident in 
his recent trip South. Seeing a white man of 
evident leisure at a small railway station he 
inquired the name of the place. The answer, 
twice repeated, was so indistinct that he asked 
the man to spell the name. Thereupon, with 
some show of embarrassment, the leisurely 
individual replied: “Well, sah, some spells 
it one way and some spells it another way. 
My. honest jedgment, sah, is that they aint 
no correct way of spelling it.” Reading Sen- 
ator Lodge’s very moderate figures of divi- 
dends earned by the cotton mills of New 
England—an average for 44 companies, in 
the last twenty years, of 6.67 per cent. a year; 
and then reading Senator Gore’s amazing ar- 
ray of dividends for New England mills, run- 
ning up in one case to an aggregate of 607 
per cent. in nine years—an average of more 
than 67 per cent. a year—one is tempted to 
doubt if there are any correct figures on the 
“ subject. . 





"THE most interesting feature in the not very 

interesting debate in the Senate is the 
growing antagonism between the members of 
the finance committee, led by Aldrich and 
Lodge, on the one side, and, on the other, the 
Republican “insurgents” or “revisionists” or 
“progressives” led by Senators Dolliver and 
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Beveridge. The latter class varies somewhat 
in size as the votes on different schedules are 
taken, but it has developed into a pretty solid 
block of ten or eleven men, from the West 
and Middle West, who are voting steadily 
against the Aldrich rates, demanding lower 
duties, and delaying action by their fight for 
them. Never before, says the New York 
Times, has Aldrich been talked to by Repub- 
licans as these men have talked to him. The 
facetious correspondent of the Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia) says: “The men 
who dread the hot days coming in Washing- 
ton and want to get this tariff business set- 
tled have formed the S. S. B. B. B. B. B., 
which is the Society for the Suppression of 
Beveridge, Borah, Bristow, Brown and Bur- 
kett; but these lively young chaps do not ap- 
pear to be suppressible.” In addition to these 
busy B’s, there are among the insurgents 
Cummings and Dolliver of Iowa, Clapp and 
Nelson of Minnesota, and La Follette of Wis- 


consin. 
Cy June 7 the strain between these “in- 
surgents” and the finance committee 
reached an acrimonious stage, and they were 
virtually charged by Senator Aldrich with the 
ambition to form a new party, tho his charge 
was also put in the form of questions instead 
of assertions. Replying to Senator Bever- 
idge, Senator Aldrich said: 





“The Senator has talked about the defeat of 
the will of the majority of the Senate sitting 
upon this side of the Senate. B. whom shall that 
defeat be consummated? By Republican votes? 
No. How many are there of the Republicans 
who are willing to destroy or to break down this 
system? By whose votes does the Senator from 
Indiana expect to defeat the Republicans in this 
body if they are defeated? That is the proposi- 
tion that he is discussing. If this initial engage- 
ment is to be followed by the final defeat of the 
‘Republican party, who is to defeat it? Where are 
the votes to come from? Who is to marshal 
these combined forces? What is to be the char- 
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ON THE BRINK 
—Macauley in New York World. 


acter of the new doctrine that these apostles are 
to preach to us ? Is it to be the platform of the 
Democratic party, or is it to be the platform of a 
new party, with three presidential candidates in 
sight? How does the Senator expect to consum- 
mate this union, this unholy alliance, for the pur- 
pose of breaking down the principles and policies 
of the party which stands for American inter- 
ests?” 


Senator Beveridge, of course, resented the 
suggestion that he is not as good a Republi- 
can as the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
professed to be animated solely by the desire 
to prevent a perversion of Republican doc- 
trine and the prevention of “extortionate” 
rates in the tariff bill. The incident formed 
perhaps the most dramatic scene in the not 
over-dramatic discussion that has been going 
on in the Senate ever since March 10, when 
the Aldrich bill was introduced. It focused 
the attention of the country upon the whole 
subject of the tariff as it had not been fo- 
cused yet, bringing into the clearest view the 
many aspects of what is the supreme issue of 
the hour in Washington. 


HE same session of the Senate that 

brought to a rather acute stage this di- 
vergence of views in the Republican ranks 
brought on also a significant clash within 
the ranks of the Democratic party. Insur- 
rection, in fact, seems to be in the political 
air, and each party has its share, even in- 
cluding Mr. Heart’s Independence League, 
from which Mr. Hisgen, its recent presiden- 
tial candidate, has now “insurrected.” As for 


the Democratic dissension, it is due chiefly 
to the action of eighteen Democratic Sena- 
Sore (out of a total of thirty-two such Sena- 
tors) who voted against putting iron ore on 
the free list. Mr. Bryan has taken occasion, 
in The Commoner, to criticize this action and 
also the action of Democratic Senators who 
voted against putting lumber on the free list, 
despite the fact that the platform adopted at 
the latest national convention of the Demo- 
cratic party expressly declared in favor of 
free lumber. The Commoner insists that “the 
Democrats who voted against free lumber 
have voted to repudiate the national platform 
of the Democratic party,” and goes on to say: 


“How can the Democrats criticize the Republi- 
cans for construing the word ‘revise’ to mean an 
increase in the tariff if Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen deliberately repudiate a plain and 
unmistakable promise of free lumber? The Dem- 
ocrats who voted against free lumber will, of 
course, be called upon to defend themselves, and 
to do so they must deny that national platforms 
are binding, or they must insist that the national 
platform was not binding upon them. If they say 
that platforms are not binding, they attack a 
well settled Democratic doctrine, namely, that the 
voters can instruct their representatives. <A plat- 
form that is not binding is worse that no plat- 
form at all, because it misleads the voters. It is 
better for a party to make no promises than to 
make a promise and then break it.” 


Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, also pub- 
licly critcized the action of the Demo- 
cratic Senators who opposed free lumber. 
Then, in an interview, Mr. Bryan extended 
his criticism to the action of the Senators who 
voted against free iron ore. Then Senator 
Stone, who voted for free lumber but against 


























NIGHT SESSIONS! 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle, 
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THAT SENATORIAL MERGER 
—Gregg in New York American 


free iron ore, took occasion to remark on the 
floor of the Senate that in his opinion “the 
solemn declarations of a arty convention 

should have some binding force on 
party men.” This brought Senator Bailey to 
his irate feet. 





AID the Senator from Texas, in effect, the 

party platform is binding only as it re- 
lates to principles, not as it relates to the de- 
tails of legislation. Then he went on to cite 
the late Democratic candidate for President 
in favor of this position. In 1892, said Sena- 
tor Bailey, the Democratic national conven- 
tion put in its platform a plank in favor of 
the repeal of the federal tax of 10 per cent. 
on the issues of state banks. Mr. Bryan was 
then a Congressman. He voted against the 
repeal of this tax asserting that “a platform 
can only bind those who run upon it.” After 
Senator Bailey, rose Senator Money to en- 
dorse Senator Bailey’s position and to assert 
that there are other things in the Democratic 
platform of 1908 that he would not vote for 
if they were embodied in a bill and brought 
before the Senate. Rose also Senator Stone, 
who had precipitated this little scene, to repu- 
diate any intention of criticizing Mr. Bailey 
and to add his voice to the latter’s criticism 
of Mr. Bryan. He said “Mr. President, altho 


TARIFF TACTICS 3 


I am Mr. Bryan’s friend and greatly admire 
him, I do not think that his record as a party 
man—and I am going to state this deliberately 
—gives him license to read lectures to Demo- 
crats who on this floor or in the House of 
Representatives may act on their own judg- 
ment and their own consciences, even tho they 
may not strictly observe the declarations of 
a party platform. He has not been overcare- 
ful in that respect himself.” With three Dem- 
ocratic Senators thus criticizing, the same day, 
the course of their national leader, and no 
Senator defending him, the Democratic dis- 
sension was made fully as patent to the world 
as that of the Republicans. 





r IS difficult to gage the drift of public sen- 
timent in regard to either the Democratic 
or Republican “insurgents” from the utter- 
ances of the party press. For the attitude of 
the press of both parties is also strongly sug- 
gestive of an interrogation mark. The Re- 
publican journals that are in a hurry to have 
the tariff discussion closed are condemning 
the Dolliver-Beveridge clan, not for their at- 
titude in favor of lower duties, but for their 
prolonging the discussion when the futility 
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POOR PROTECTION! 
—Gregg in New York American. 
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WRESTLING WITH TARIFF SCHEDULES IN NIGHT SESSIONS 
This is a photograph of the Capitol by night, in one wing of which the Senators began a fortnight ago to hold 


night sessions in order that all the oratory might be expended before the dog days arrive. 


cries one pitiless editor, ‘“‘to parch the eloquent tongues.” 


Thus the 
New York Press longs for a hot wave. in 
Washington to parch the eloquent tongues of 
Senators, and says: “The same old story in 
the Senate. The low tariff men talk and talk; 
then a vote is taken on a schedule—Aldrich 
has all the majority he wants. What 
is the use of going through with all this rig- 
amarole of debate and fireworks oratory when 
they never lead to anything? Business is 
still] waiting for the talk to end and the new 
tariff to begin.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
ostensibly Democratic, but more independent 
than Democratic, says: “The public admires 
the progressives, but their oratory, however 
fine, is costly and useless.” And the New 
York Herald, another independent journal, 
adds to the protest, saying: “The policy of the 
insurgents in obstructing the inevitable is con- 
demned by the country and, if persevered in, 
will mean their political suicide.” On the 
other hand the Kansas Star thinks that “even 
if the session is prolonged thereby the re- 
visionists must keep up their fight,” since they 


“Oh! for a hot wave,” 


are the only aggressive friends the “ultimate 
consumer” has in the Senate. And the Chi- 
cago Post endorses their claim that if there is 
no more sign of a revision downward than is 
furnished by the Aldrich bill, a new tariff agi- 
tation will follow hard upon the close of the 
present one, and business prosperity will be 
indefinitely checked thereby. A _ very little 
display of political wisdom on the part of the 
Democrats, says the Salt Lake Herald, would 
split the Republican party wide open just now 
and jeopardize its ascendency. 


Ts points and two only stand out sharply 

defined in the press comment in general. 
One is that the public interest in the tariff dis- 
cussion has waned rathed than waxed as the 
debate has proceeded. The statement made 
by the New York World seems to be true, so 
far at least is it pertains to the present tariff 
situation. “Public indifference to great ques- 
tions of taxation,” it says, “has become chronic 
in a country that won its independence 
through a revolution that originated in taxa- 
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WHAT WILL TAFT DO? 5 


tion.” The other point is that party lines are 
no longer clearly defined on any phase of the 
tariff question, even tho it is probably true 
that on a final vote the Senators will line up 
pretty solidly in party columns as they did in 
the House. The Boston Herald describes the 
situation as follows: 


“Party lines are becoming inextricably tangled 
in the course of the tariff debate at Wash- 
ington. Senator Aldrich would read the ‘in- 
surgents’ out of the Republican party, and Sen- 
ator Smith of Michigan takes exceptions to the 
Republicanism of Secretary MacVeagh. Senator 
Bailey feels called on to defend the genuineness 
of his Democracy, and he administers a rebuke 
to William J. Bryan for presuming to criticize 
the votes of the protectionist Democrats. There 
is division in the ranks of both parties over the 
tariff question. Platform definition of party prin- 
ciples on the tariff questions has been discarded. 
The Southern Senators have openly refused to be 
bound by the declarations of the Denver conven- 
tion. The Republican party confesses its lack 
of a definite tariff policy when it inserted the 
evasive plank into the Chicago platform, and the 
current debate in the Senate has emphasized the 
fact that party lines are no longer identified with 
differences of tariff policy.” 


But: says the New York Globe, disappoint- 
edly, what have we gained by eliminating 
the tariff as a party issue? It answers: 


“The tariff is out of politics—is no longer a 
party issue. But having acquired what was pined 
for, it is beginning to appear that the gain is of 
doubtful good. More than usual it seems as if 
the making of a tariff were a game of grab, with 
the delegated representatives of the people think- 
ing very little of the general welfare and very 
much of local and special interests. It was 
assumed that congressmen, once they ceased play- 
ing politics, would devote themselves singly to 
considering public interests. Will any one say it 
has turned out so? The new condition seems 
worse in many respects than the old. Contem- 
plating the course of the present debate in the 
Senate, there is a strong temptation to wish for 
a return of the day when it was the Democratic 
habit to denounce Republican tariff bills as un- 
conscionable and unconstitutional robberies, and 
when it was the Republican habit to assail the 
Democrats as in the pay of the Cobden Club.” 


- With which may be compared the following 
from the New York World: 


“Let those poor Democrats, like Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas, who are in rage or despair be- 
cause certain members of their party in Congress 
have enlisted in support of a plutocratic tariff 
cultivate wisdom and patience. 

“When Mr. Mills speaks of party death be- 


cause a few leaders prove false he forgets that 
political organizations die only with their creeds, 
and that the principles of true Democracy, whether 
momentarily betrayed or not, are as vital today 
as at any time in the history of the Republic. 

“No matter what individuals have done or may 
do, the Democratic party, embracing more than 
6,000,000 voters, is committed to politics which 
must always be held among t:.e cherished ideals 
of a free people. It is pledged solemnly to equal 
rights, just taxat 9n and economy. It is arrayed 
against privilege, monopoly, imperialism and mil- 
itarism. Men here and there calling themselves 
Democrats may at times act in opposition to the 
party’s professions, but Democracy itself remains 
true.” 


N ONE point of the tariff situation, how- 

ever, the interest has increased as the de- 
bate has been prolonged. That point is, What 
will President Taft do and when will he do 
it? There seems to be but one man in Wash- 
ington who is not making some attempt to an- 
swer the question, and that one man is Taft. 














“PLAY BALL!” 


No President, not even Mr. Roosevelt, exhibited his 
“human” qualities so unreservedly as Mr. Taft. This 
is a scene occurring in Pittsburg several weeks ago on 
the occasion of a meeting of the Western Association of 
Yale Clubs. 
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THE SENATE IS GOING TO HOLD NIGHT 
SESSIONS 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 





The call for his early and prompt action in 
the interest of the “ultimate consumer” is 
growing louder every day. The Democratic 
press and the Republican insurgents are iter- 
ating over and over again his utterances last 
December before the Ohio Society in New 
York: “Better no revision at all, better that 
the new bill should fail, unless we have an 
honest and thoro revision on the basis laid 
down and the principles outlined in the party 
platform.” Senators Lodge and Aldrich in 
vain reply that the present bill is a revision 
downward. 


T IS true, says the N. Y. Globe, that arith- 

metically the decreases outnumber the in- 
creases, but “the decreases are on goods im- 
ported but little, while on goods largely im- 
ported there are increases,” and consequently 
the Senate bill really gives us a higher instead 
of a lower tariff wall. “There is nothing in our 
political history,” the Louisville Post declares, 
“comparable to the turpitude of the Republi- 
cans in Congress in dealing with the tariff is- 
sue.” With Aldrich steadily holding the reins in 
his capable hands and, as the Chicago Tribune 
puts it, controlling “all the Democratic votes 
he wants for any duty he favors,” the only 
hope left to those dissatisfied with the situa- 
tion is in the President. “Aldrichism cannot 
triumph,” says the New York World, “unless 
Mr. Taft permits.” “Why is there a Presi- 
dent?” shouts Mr. Hearst’s New York Amer- 
ican, viewing the President’s supposed inac- 


tion, “Why did the country go to a vast deal 
of fuss and expense to elect Mr. Taft?” 
Neither The World nor The American is a 
Republican paper; but the San Francisco Bul- 
letin, which supported Mr. Taft earnestly, 
gives warning as follows: “If Taft has any 
political sagacity, or really intends to pursue 
the Roosevelt policies, he had better do some- 
thing, or, at least, say something to remove 
the bad impression that his administration is 
making.” 


UT is Mr. Taft as inactive as he has been 

supposed to be? As a partial answer to 
that question come two announcements, one 
from Washington and one from Chicago, each 
of which, it is said, has burst like a bomb- 
shell in the Aldrich camp. The one from 
Washington is to the effect that the Presi- 
dent is quietly making an independent inves- 
tigation of his own, in which he is receiving 
information from all parts of the country and 
in which the experts of the treasury depart- 
ment are giving him their aid. He has had 
a table made for him in which forty-six arti- 
cles of common household use are included 
and which shows the retail price of these ar- 
ticles and the amount of duty paid on each 
under the Dingley bill, and the amount that 
would be paid under the Payne bill and the 
Aldrich bill. “There has been,” says the New 
York Evening Post correspondent, “no more 
illuminating disclosure since the tariff ques- 
tion began” than this of the President’s ef- 
fort to secure information for himself as the 





“HE’LL GROW MORE” 
—Macauley in New York World. 
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champion of the “ultimate consumer.” The 
table, as published in The Evening Post, 
shows reductions in the Aldrich bill on seven 
out of forty items, and an increase in one. 
The Payne bill shows reductions in ten of 
the forty items and increases on two. The 
same special correspondent asserts that it is 
well known in Washington that the Senate 
leaders are “playing as close to the President 
as they can,” and have promised him further 
reductions in the conference committee. His 
whole faith, it is said, is based on promises 
to this effect made to him by Senators Crane 
and Aldrich. 


"HE other bomb which is said to have car- 
ried consternation into the Aldrich camp 

is the speech of Franklin MacVeagh, secretary 
of the treasury, a few days ago in Chicago. 
This speech, the Florida Times-Union thinks, 
either was authorized by the President him- 
self or was a piece of unpardonable presump- 
tion that should cost the secretary his seat in 
the cabinet. Here is an extract from this 
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THEY NEVER TIRE, BUT UNCLE SAM DOES 


—Rogers in New York Herald. 


notable address, which was delivered at a 
banquet given by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago: 


“If then the people, and especially the people 
of the middle west, shall be made satisfied by 
the new tariff law, the tariff question is likely 
to be out of the way for a considerable time. But 
if they are not made satisfied, then we will not 
have rest, and we will not have a clear field for 
currency reform. It seems to me tnat the chances 
are largely in favor of a revision that the people 
will accept. What the people expect is what the 
protectionist Republican party promised in its last 
year’s platform. And while it is talking against 
the wind to argue that the revision expected is 
not a revision down, it would be equally futile 
to say that the revision down was promised to be 
a revision down and out. 

“In conclusion, one word about the President. 
He, too, seems to be of good cheer as to this 
tariff question. He seems to place great reliance 
upon the wisdom of the Congress and upon its 
public spirit. Of course, it is easier to be com- 
placent when you know that you have the last 
word, and that the last word is a combination of 
language and big stick.” 
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CAUGHT AGAIN! 
—Macauley in New York World. 


This, says the New York Tribune, long the 
foremost exponent of protection, outlines with 
precision and felicity the revision policy of 
the great mass of the Republican voters; and 
it charges that the Senate, “in its extreme con- 
servatism, has practically ignored the growth 
of the last twelve years and wants to treat 
our industrial disabilities as permanent and ir- 
removable, instead of viewing them as tem- 
porary and capable of disappearing as dif- 
ferences in the cost of production here and 
abroad are gradually minimized.” 





NE other statement was made by Secre- 

tary MacVeagh in the way of an admon- 
ition to the trusts: “No great leader,of an 
American party can fail to understand the 
value of independent thought and action in 
the party itself if only this independence aims 
at the party’s liberalization and progress, and 
if it seeks in and through the party to answer 
more perfectly the deliberate and wise de- 
mands of the nation. And you and I must 
agree—for we cannot escape the conclusion— 
that it might become at any time the duty of a 
great party leader to create for his party a 
new majority and control.” Just what signifi- 
cance is to be attached to this is a matter of 
some uncertainty. “Is the liberal and progres- 
sive element of the Republican party,” asks 
the New York World, “with the President at 
its head, about to separate from the wing that 
is wedded to the insatiable plutocracy of the 
tariff?” But this, like so many other ques- 
tions in this very interrogatory tariff discus- 
sion, remains unanswered. The speech of the 
secretary, it is said, has added to the bewild- 


erment of the Republican insurgents. If Mr. 
MacVeagh expresses the President’s views, 
why does he not aid them in their fight for 
lower duties? Between the lines of their 
speeches, says the Springfield Republican, “one 
can almost detect the breathing of a sigh for 
just one or two more days of Roosevelt.” The 
idea of another era of Roosevelt, however, is 
insupportable to the New York World. In a 
strong leading editorial it expresses its satis- 
faction at the end of “personal government” 
and warns Mr. Taft against the dangers it 
embodies. 
* 
* * 


HEN, several weeks ago, Presi- 

dent King, of Oberlin university, 
W delivered himself of the senti- 

ment that the next field to which 

the muckraker may profitably 
turn his attention is that composed of our col- 
leges and universities, the country sat up and 
took notice. But the muckraker has been 
forestalled. Before he has had a fair chance 
to look the field over, some of the college 
presidents themselves have begun to do the 
work of criticism. “Nothing better could be 
said of the college of the day,” remarks the 
New York Globe, “than that it is discontented. 
There is no smug satisfaction, no danger of 
fossilization.” Certainly if discontent be in 
itself a merit, the presidents of Princeton, 
Harvard and other institutions have evinced 
a stock of merit that ought to count for much 
in the future. “Puzzled, distracted and dis- 
couraged college authorities,” says the 
Springfield Republican, in soft and encourag- 
ing tones, “should take the public unreserv- 
edly into their confidence to shrink 
from publicity, if there is grave peril in si- 
lence, means cowardice.” Thus admonished, 
President Woodrow Wilson has lifted up his 
voice and said things. 





— FAR as the colleges go,” says Presi- 
dent Wilson, “the side-shows have swal- 
lowed up the circus and we in the main tent 
do not know what is going on. I do not know 
that I want to continue under those condi- 
tions as a ringmaster. There are more hon- 
est occupations than teaching if you cannot 
teach.” This was said in an address at a 
luncheon on the closing day of anniversary 
week at St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H. 
In an interview the next day, in the New 
York dailies, he enlarged upon the subject. 
The trouble is not, he thinks, with our courses 
of study, which are in the main excellently 
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THE COLLEGE CRISIS 9 


planned. The trouble is with the students 
and, back of them, with their parents. “There 
has been a growing disposition to look upon 
a university as a finishing off school for 
young men, a sort of varnishing room, where 
the young man may be coated, more or less 
thinly, with a veneer and polish and hung up 
to dry and be admired and looked up to by 
his fellows as one who merely has ‘been 
through college.’” When the student leaves 
the lecture room, we are told, the university 
ceases to exert any influence. Instead of 
thinking over what he has heard and dis- 
cussing it with other students—an essential 
part of the educational process—his conver- 
sation reverts at once to that day’s conflict 
between the Pirates and the Giants, the lat- 
est thing in knitted neckwear or the next 
track meet. “The university, so far as the 
faculty is concerned, does not control in any 
vital educational way the measure of student 
thought it must control to fulfil its purpose.” 


The character of American education must’ 


be changed, and it can be in a generation if 
the parents will lend their gracious assis- 
tance. This dissatisfaction, the New York 
World thinks, is widespread among college 
presidents. 





STILL more impressive, because more 

measured and deliberate, expression of 
this dissatisfaction is made by the new Pres- 
ident of Harvard. Dr. Lowell’s article (in 
the Atlantic for June) also borders on the 
sensational, as it is, in a way, a sharp ar- 
raignment of the whole elective system, for 
which his predecessor, Dr. Eliot, is so largely 
responsible. He is careful to say, however, 
that we must not go backward to the old 
form of a fixed curriculum. No sane man 
advocates that. But while we can not go 
backward, we must not believe that progress 
consists in standing still. The elective sys- 
tem has “brought us to a point where compe- 
tition as a stimulus for scholarship has been 
well nigh driven from the college,” and the 
really difficult problem now is to so modify it 
as to restore the stimulus of competition. His 
article is at times somewhat subtle but not 
at all obscure. He admits that the hack- 
neyed charge that America produces few 
great scholars who are pioneers in the do- 
main of thought has some foundation, and our 
schools must take their share of blame. In 
our zeal for imparting knowledge and train- 
ing the mind, we have neglected a not less 
important function—that of sifting out the 
minds capable of great intellectual achieve- 


ment. The old classical school, with its rigid 
curriculum, performed that particular func- 
tion better than it is being performed today. 
Nor do our graduate schools perform this 
function.. They are training most of their 
students “to diffuse knowledge, not to add to 
it; to be live wires, not dynamos,”—in other 
words to teach; and their system of subsidiz- 
ing men freely by scholarships is in danger 
of attracting an industrious mediocrity of 
good but docile scholars with little energy, 
independence or ambition. This is a vital 
point, President Lowell remarks, “for altho 
eaglets are best raised in an eagle’s nest, yet 
there is a better chance of producing them by 
setting eagle’s eggs under a hen than hen’s eggs 
under an eagle.” To collect the eagle’s eggs 
in our institutions of learning, the process of 
selection of young men of intellectual power 
must be carried on in the colleges by stirring 
their intellectual appetites and ambitions. “No 
member of a faculty is satisfied with the re- 
spect in which scholarship is held by the great 
body of college students today.” 





Now the elective system, says President 

Lowell, has furnished an opportunity for 
self-development, but it has weakened the 
stimulus, reduced it, in fact, to a minimum. 





SUSPENSE 
+ Uncle Sam—“I can hold on, but I wish it was over.” 
—Williams in Boston Herald, 
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A BRAND FROM THE BURNING 
—McKee in San Francisco Bulletin. 


The stimulus under the old regime was sup- 
plied in part by competition, since all the 
students were following the same course. “A 
race where the participants run side by side 
on the same track is obviously more exciting 
than one in which they start at considerable 
intervals or run over different roads out of 
sight of one another.” Like the Caucus Race 
in “Alice of Wonderland,” every one, under 
the free elective system, “begins and ends 
where he pleases, save that he must take at 
least a certain number of courses; and as en 
that famous occasion, little interest is taken 
in the distribution of the prizes.” President 
Lowell proceeds to develop an_ interesting 
analogy between outdoor sports and those in- 
door studies which are pursued for intellec- 
tual development. Defining the word “play” 
as “an action of which the physiological ob- 
ject is a development of the powers of the 
actor, as distinguished from the accomplish- 
ment of a result in itself useful or the acqui- 
sition of the means for reaching such a re- 
sult,” he holds that the college, as distin- 
guished from the professional or technical 
school, may be regarded as “the last period 
of play,” since its aim is to develop the 
mental, physical and moral powers, instead 
of to acquire directly profitable attainments; 
and as is the case in amateur athletics, which 
is also play, the stimulus of competition is 


necessary to secure strenuous and sustained 
exertion. The professional schools are in 
a satisfactory state today. They have the 
stimulus that comes from the feeling of the 
student that he has begun his life work. “Col- 
lege work may affect the fortunes of a life- 
time more profoundly than the studies either 
of boyhood or of the professional school, but 
the ordinary student does not know it. The 
connection is too vague, too subtle, for him 
to see; it rests on intangible principles, the 
force of which he does not feel. It is in col- 
lege, therefore, that an external stimulus is 
most needed; yet college is the very place 
where it is found the least.” 


N ENGLAND one hundred years ago, Pres- 

ident Lowell points out, they had the same 
problem to solve. They have solved it by an 
elaborate system of competition for prizes 
and honors, so skilfully administered that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men are firmly persuaded 
that success at the bar, in public life, and in 
other fields is closely connected with honors 
at graduation. With us it is different. To 
quote again: 


“Competition as an effective stimulus to schol- 
arship in our colleges suffers today from a wide- 
spread feeling among the students that the dis- 
tinctions won are a test of industry rather than 
of superior intellectual power. This conviction 
finds its expression in the term ‘grind,’ which is 
applied with great impartiality to all high schol- 
ars, instead of being reserved, as it seems to me 
it was formerly, to a certai:: kind of laborious 
mediocrity. The general use of the word is 
certainly unjust, for statistics show that, as com- 
pared with other men, the high scholars win a 
far larger share of distinction in the professional 
schools and in after life. But the feeling con- 
tains a grain of truth. In our desire to en- 
sure from every student a fair amount of work, 
we are too apt to use tests that measure mere 
diligence, with the result that high rank in college 
is no sure measure of real ability.” 


HERE is another reason for the disrespect 

in which honors in scholarship are held by 
students. The college athlete is working for an 
organization of which he is a part—his class 
or his college. The scholar seems to be striv- 
ing for nothing better than personal distinc- 
tion or pecuniary reward. The undergraduate 
sees no way in which scholarship adds lus- 
ter to his college, and this complicates the 
problem of making it admirable in his eyes. 
That the problem can be solved, President 
Lowell firmly believes. He does not under- 
take to tell how, in this article; but if he did 
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THE GREAT STRIKE DOWN SOUTH II 


not believe the solution possible, he says he 
would not be a college president. There is 
no reason to suppose that young men have 
by nature a stronger desire for physical than 
for intellectual power, or a greater admira- 
tion for it. Universities stand for the eter- 
nal worth of thought, for the preéminence of 
the prophet and the seer. The students must 
be made to see this, or the college will be 
“irrevocably doomed.” And the secret of suc- 
cess, says the writer in conclusion, ‘s this: 
“We must learn the precious art of touching 
their imagination.” 





NE other university president who has 
joined in the controversy is President 
Schurman, of Cornell. Replying to Presi- 
dent Wilson, he affirms his belief that the 
evil set forth by the latter is local not gen- 
eral—in other words it may apply to the older 
universities of New England and New Jer- 
sey “based on the literary traditions of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge,” but not to our newer 
state institutions, founded by the Morrill land 
grant of 1862, the growth of which “is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in the his- 
tory of higher education in America in the 
last twenty years.” Which incites the New 
York Sun to ribald glee. “Every college pres- 
ident,” it remarks, “must praise his own shop. 
We doubt if there is anything in the 
barkers’ line at Coney Island that is more 
amusing than the competitive ‘barking’ of the 
American colleges.” The truth is, it thinks, 
that every college is democratic, and the big- 
ger, the more national and cosmopolitan it 
is, the more democratic it is. We should have 
to go far today to find “the cloistered little 
patrician college community, inbred and self- 
satisfied, such as was possible to some extent 
in Columbia and Princeton, Yale and Har- 
vard, up to a generation or so ago.” Good words 
are spoken for the colleges also by the New 
York Times and World. The former is con- 
fident that the study demanded is of a higher 
character than.ever before and the variety of 
careers for which students are equipped is 
greater than ever; and they “have bred in 
college youths a more earnest, a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of their duties.” 





Tue WORLD takes the same view. Colleges 

are no longer cloisters, and students are 
subjected to a severer and a more practical 
course of study than ever before. The Even- 
ing Post is strongly impressed by President 
Lowell’s article and subscribes to it in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“The tyranny of college tradition is notorious, 
and the tyranny of the athletic tradition is as 
the iron caste laws of the Brahmins. The serious 
student and his teacher subscribe to it as meekly 
as the most devoted of rooters, The man who 
would rather spend an hour or two with Steven- 
son or the Arthurian romances feels that he is 
breaking the law which requires his presence at 
lacrosse practice. The man who is unfortunate 
enough to get an A in his English and history 
slinks about with a hang-dog look. It does not 
matter that his lessons cost him almost as little 
time as they do the captain of the football team. 
It does not matter that he spends delightful hours 
in the book alcoves with Lecky or the wicked 
minor Latin poets. No. He gets along well in 
class; he shows interest in his books. Therefore 
he is a grind, something less than a man. If 
President Lowell shall succeed in vindicating the 
claims of the bookman as against the athlete, he 
will have done memorable service.” 


The prospect for the immediate future is, 
at any rate, more sensational than any the 
academic world has confronted for years. 


* 
* * 


NCE more has the Banquo’s ghost 
of American politics obtruded it- 
O self upon national attention. In 
the days of Washington and Jef- 
ferson the negro question began 
to assume, in the minds of far-sighted states- 
men, a threatening aspect. By the end of the 





ALL READY TO RELIEVE THE OLD MAN OF HIS 
, JOB FOR AWHILE 


—Handy in Duluth Tribune. 
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first third of the nineteenth century, Webster 
and Clay and Calhoun were bending their 
best energies to lay the specter. By the end 
of the second third, it had-forced the Union 
to the very brink of destruction. Throughout 
the last third, the political life of the nation 
was dominated by the problems and animos- 
ities it had conjured up. Today, nearly half 
a century after the proclamation of emanci- 
pation, the specter still makes its unseasonable 
appearance at all sorts of inopportune times 
and leaves us shaking in our boots over what 
it might have done and what it may do next. 
The act of 1807 putting an end to the legal im- 
portation of slaves, failed to lay the ghost. The 
Clay compromise failed. The Dred Scott de- 
cision failed. Squatter sovereignty failed. The 
bloody -arbitrament of arms failed. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth amendments failed. The 
force laws failed. And now it begins to look 
as tho the disfranchisement clauses of the 
Southern states are going to be an equal fail- 
ure in putting this perturbed spirit perma- 
nently to rest. 





A$ IS the habit of ghosts, this black specter 

reappears at shorter and shorter inter- 
vals as time goeson. The Brownsville episode 
has not yet been completed. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has just found Sheriff 
Shipp, of Chattanooga, guilty of contempt of 
court for failing to carry out its instructions 
in the protection of a negro prisoner. The 
scenes of the race riot in Atlanta are still fresh 
in memory. Last month, the Georgia railroad, 
with 500 miles of track, was for a week tied 
up almost completely and the use of federal 
troops seemed at one time to be imminent be- 
cause a strike immediately affecting only sev- 
enty men was aggravated by its combination 
with the race question. For years, prac- 
tically all the Southern railways have em- 
ployed both white and black men as fire- 
men. Hitherto the custom has caused no 
disturbance of any consequence. The Geor- 
gia railroad began to employ negro fire- 
men six or eight years ago, increasing their 
number gradually, until it has had about thirty 
black to about eighty white firemen. The 
blacks performed their duties in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the railway officials, and the en- 
gineers for whom they stoked were apparently 
satisfied. The firemen on this road two years 
ago were paid one half the wages of the en- 
gineers—$1.75 a day. A wage agreement be- 
tween the railroad and the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Engineers terminated 
in 1907. The engineers and firemen in the 


Brotherhood then demanded an increase. The 
engineers, all of whom are white, got the in- 
crease. The firemen failed to get it. The 
Brotherhood officials attributed this failure to 
the fact that the negro firemen, who were not 
in the union, were willing to work for less 
than the union men demanded. 





S Knee was still another fact that aggra- 
vated the union men. As the white fire- 
men became proficient, they were promoted to 
be engineers; but the black firemen, not being 
eligible, under the rules of the railroad, to 
such promotion, have gradually come, by the 
rule of seniority, into the best “runs” on the 
road and there they stay since they are not al- 
lowed to go any higher. The white firemen, 
consequently, have found it more and more 
difficult to reach the higher posts from which 
alone they could hope to be promoted to be 
engineers. The black firemen formed a block 
at the top of the ladder, over which the white 
firemen could not climb. Then, a few weeks 
ago, came the act that proved to be the spark 
in the powder magazine. Ten white “assist- 
ant hostlers” (firemen employed about the ter- 
minal, in the round house, etc.) were dis- 
placed by ten black “assistant hostlers” who 
were willing to work for less than the union 
wages. The displaced “hostlers” took the mat- 
ter before their union. The rest of the sev- 
enty or eighty white firemen, already restive, 
took up the case of the hostlers and a strike 
was declared by the Brotherhood. 





b Reine people along the line of the railroad 

looked upon the struggle as a race issue. 
When the railroad undertook to fill the places 
of the strikers or to run any of their trains 
with negro firemen, crowds collected at the 
stations, stoned the cabs and cars, set the 
brakes and assaulted the firemen. Governor 
Hoke Smith refused to supply protection, 
pleading in excuse that he had not enough 
troops to protect 500 miles of track. For a 
week hardly a car wheel turned. Perishable 
freight perished. The mail was not carried. 
Supplies of food and fuel were exhausted in 
various towns, and, as one writer expressed it, 
ante bellum scenes began to reappear in some 
localities thus deprived of all intercourse with 
the rest of the world. Threats were made to 
extend the strike to other roads connecting 
with the Georgia and handling its freight. The 
unusual feature of the situation was that the 
railroad is owned and officered by Southern 
men while the Brotherhood official, vice-presi- 
dent Ball, who had charge of the strike, is a 
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Northern man, hailing from Toronto, Canada. 
There was thus a labor controversy trans- 
formed into a race issue, in which Southern 
officials were fighting to retain negroes in their 
jobs, while a Northern man, assisted by the 
Southern rabble, were fighting to oust the ne- 
groes. The general manager of the railroad, 
Thomas K. Scott, in an interview, thus con- 
strued the meaning of the contest: “This strike 
is the first step of a movement which is 
planned to eventuate in the abolition of the 
negro as an industrial factor. It is the skir- 
mish of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and the Enginemen in its plan to drive 
the negro out of employment on railroads 
altogether. The plan has been smoldering for 
five years. This strike on the Georgia rail- 
road is just the first step. I have reason to 
believe that the same demand will in time, be 
it soon or late, be made by officials of this 
firemen’s union to every other railroad in the 
South.” 


lee termination of the struggle was ef- 
fected, temporarily at least, by the aid of 
federal officials. Charles P. Neill, U. S. la- 
bor commissioner, and Martin A. Knapp, 
chairman of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, were sent ‘om Washington to offer 
their services in e..ecting a settlement, Uncle 
Sam’s special interest in the affair being to 
see that the mails were carried. They secured 
an “amicable adjustment . on a basis 
entirely satisfactory to both sides.” The strike 
was called off, the trains resumed their run- 
ning, the populace along the line calmed down 
and the usual course of existence was re- 
sumed. But the terms of the settlement, as 
unofficially reported, are interpreted to be a 
virtual victory of the white firemen, who are 
to displace the blacks, it is assumed, but to do 
so gradually, not all at once. The issue raised 
remains unsettled in the opinion of most com- 
mentators. Says the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican: “The settlement leaves the fate of 
the negro firemen undetermined, with the 
chances decidedly against them. So the white 
strikers against negro labor on the engines 
win out. Their success is not likely to stop 
here, but may extend ‘over other Southern 
roads employing negro firemen. It thus be- 
comes a great victory for the industrial sup- 
pression of the negro following his political 
suppression. Yet only a few days ago Presi- 
dent Taft was congratulating the colored race 
on their rise or admission to greater oppor- 
tunities for advancement than they ever knew 
before.” The New York Sun censures the 


federal administration for its part in bringing 
about the settlement. “A state administra- 
tion,” it says, “sympathizing with mob rule 
and a national administration apparently more ° 
willing to accept humiliation than to uphold 
the law have won the Georgia strike for the 
union.” The New York Globe thinks the set- 
tlement of the strike in no way disposes of 
the big question: “It remains, and will return 
in more and more vexing form. Intelligent 
Southern men realize that the problem raised 
is the most serious since emancipation, and 
there is a special call for wisdom.” 


OME particularly significant utterances on 

the contest have come from the Southern 
press. Reading them, the New York Evening 
Post is persuaded that the strike has been 
one of the best things that has happened in 
the South, inasmuch as “it has not only 
brought about a split among Southerners on 
a race issue, but it must be bringing home to 
many thousands of intelligent men among 
them a clear understanding of how far un- 
restrained race prejudice may carry their sec- 
tion of the country.” The Chronicle, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., has been especially severe in de- 
nouncing the course of Hoke Smith, the gov- 
ernor, for his “deliberate and wanton refusal 
to do his duty,” and concerning the underly- 
ing issues it remarks: “Inasmuch as the negro 
constitutes the bulk of the South’s laboring 
population, to take away from him his right 
to labor—‘side by side with white men,’ when 
necessary—would place the heaviest possible 
handicap upon the South itself; for it would 
not only have a surplus of idle negroes to con- 
tend with, but a scarcity of labor in all in- 
dustrial pursuits. Any other policy 
would be nothing short of suicidal.” 





HE New Orleans Times-Democrat refuses 
to regard the contest as in any proper sense 
a race issue, for in that case it would not be 
confined to one road. It was simply, in this 
journal’s opinion, a labor dispute—“the compe- 
tition of laboring classes whose living stand- 
ards are radically different and the desire of the 
employer to obtain its labor as cheaply as pos- 
sible.” The Richmond Times thinks that, 
while the contest was in its inception nothing 
but a labor dispute, the Georgia populace soon 
lost sight of the real grievances and “the 
broad issue of race” resulted, in a form which 
it regards as of “large and critical moment.” 
It goes on to say: 


“In a broad sense, the issue here is simply the 
negro’s right to earn a living. If the Georgian 
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Railway discharges its colored firemen, it can 
hardly be long before other Southern railways 
will be asked to do the same thing. If stoking 
an engine is added to the list of things that a 
negro may not aspire to do, any other form of 
occupation may be similarly closed to him at the 
discretion of his white co-laborers. We shall 
thus be in a fair way to establish the general 
principle that no negro may hold any job which 
any white man wants or thinks that he wants. 
“The South has repressed the negro socially, 
and it was right to do so. It has repressed the 
negro politically, and it was right to do so. But 
it has always declared that it gave the negro a 
square deal and an even chance industrially, and 
this declaration has been the truth. To oust 
negroes from positions which they are filling ef- 
ficiently and without personal friction is to re- 
pudiate this wise policy and to start a program 
the logical result of which is the continuing mul- 
tiplication of the idle negro, the most dangerous 
element ia the social body of the South.” 





fT HAT has come to the South,” asks the 
Florida Times-Union, “that there 
should be such intestine troubles in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and in Georgia; is there a common 
cause behind these outbreaks?” The question 
refers evidently not to the race issue in par- 
ticular but to the outbreaks of lawlessness 
that have recently swept over sections of 
these states. The Times-Union does not at- 
tempt to answer its own question; but an at- 
tempt to answer the question in part is made 
in a Northern paper—the New York Sun— 
in an editorial apparently written by a South- 
ern man and professing to tell what is “per- 
fectly well understood” throughout the South- 
ern states as to the relations now existing be- 
tween blacks and whites. Says The Sun: 


“The negro stands today very much where he 
stood when a slave before the civil war. His 
friends and sympathizers then were of the class 
to which his owners belonged. His friends and 
sympathizers today are the descendants of those 
owners and their social congeners, whereby we 
mean the great mass of the cultivated, together 
with the land holders and the taxpayers. The 
negro’s enemies ‘before the war’ were the 
Crackers, the sand hillers and the wool hatters 
who were treated as less important than a well 
fed slave negro and resented it accordingly. His 
enemies today are the descendants of those an- 
cient antagonists. In the emotions and procliv- 
ities of the South there has been no change of 
importance in three hundred years. . . The 
‘Cracker’ of the present times’ hates the progeny 
of the former slave with all the ancient passion. 

“There is nothing else in it. Not more than 
one in ten of the mobs that have beset the 
Georgia railroad stations wants to work or would 


know how to do it if he had the chance. They 
want to banish the negro from his occupation, 
and the railway companies may go hang for all 
they care. On the other side are the preferences 
and sympathies of the substantial and responsible 
elements of the population. They are restrained 
in the matter of their demonstrations by a sense 
of accountability to society, but their feeling is 
deep seated, earnest, traditional, and in em- 
ergency available. The struggle is gather- 
ing. It will spread beyond Georgia, and the end 
of it no man may prophesy.” 





OLLOWING hard upon the heels of this 

contest in Georgia came the National Con- 
ference on the Status of the American Negro, 
held in New York City. The purpose of the 
conference, as stated in the call, was “the dis- 
cussion of the present evils, the voicing of 
protests, and the renewal of the struggle for 
civil and political liberty.” Among those par- 
ticipating were President Charles F. Thwing, 
of Cleveland, Samuel Bowles, of the Spring- 
field Republican, Miss Jane Addams, of Chi- 
cago, Moorfield Storey, of Boston, Albert E. 
Pillsbury, ex-attorney general of* Massachu- 
setts, Francis Grimke, of Washington, Prof. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, of Atlanta, Judge Wen- 
dell P. Stafford, of Washington, Rev. Dr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, of New York. Among those 
conspicuous for declining to participate were 
Booker T. Washington, Seth Low, Andrew Car- 
negie, Francis Lynde Stetson, Prof. William 
James, and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
“Perhaps never before in the history of the 
negro moyement,” said the New York Even- 
ing Post, in its lengthy report of the proceed- 
ings, “has there been such an intelligent pre- 
sentation of papers and addresses by negro 
men and women.” The conference decided in 
favor of the incorporation of a permanent 
national committee, whose purpose shall be 
“to bring the negro race from slavery to full 
citizenship, with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto.” 





HE resolutions that were adopted declare 

that the negroes are now held “in prac- 
tical slavery” in some states, and that their 
disfranchisement and persecution “bears most 
heavily on those poor white farmers and lab- 
orers whose economic position is most similar 
to that of the persecuted race.” Large bod- 
ies of whites, it is affirmed, are already threat- 
ened in many Southern states with “perse- 
cution of organized workers, peonage, en- 
slavement of prisoners and even disfranchise- 
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ment.” Not only is industrial education con- 
sidered to be of “vital importance” for all ne- 
groes, but technical, professional and academic 
education for the most gifted is demanded. 
The following declaration was made in refer- 
ence to the Georgia disturbances: “We regard 
with grave concern the attempt manifest 
South and North to deny to black men the 
right to work and to enforce this demand by 
violence and bloodshed. Such a question is 
too fundamental and clear even to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The late strike in Geor- 
gia is not simply a demand that negroes be 
displaced, but that proven and efficient men be 
made to surrender their long followed means 
of livelihood to white competitors.” 


| petatenagee rtd the foremost opponent, or at 

least critic, of the program advocated for 
the negro race in America by Booker T. 
Washington is Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta, 
himself a negro. He does not oppose indus- 
trial education, but he insists that Mr. Wash- 
ington lays too much stress upon that and too 
little upon other matters. In his speech be- 
fore the conference, Professor Du Bois ex- 
pounded his views at some length. He said 
in part: 


“We believe in vocational training, but we also 
believe that the vocation of a man in a modern 
civilized land includes not only the technique of 
his actual work, but intelligent comprehension of 
his elementary duties as a father, citizen, and 
maker of public opinion, as a possible voter, a 
conserver of the public health, an intelligent fol- 
lower of moral customs, and one who can at 
least appreciate, if not partake, something of the 
higher spiritual life of the world. It is possible 
—easily possible—to train a working class who 
shall have no right to participate in the govern- 
ment. Most of the manual workers in the history 
of the world have been so trained. But the one 
thing that is impossible and proven so again and 
again is to train two sets of workers side by side 
in economic competition and make one set voters 
and deprive the other set of all participation in 
government. It invites a conflict and oppression. 
A nation cannot exist half slave an< half free. 
Either the slave will rise through blood or the 
freeman will sink. So far tremendous effort in 
the South has been put forth to keep down econ- 
omic competition between the races, by confining 
the negroes by law and custom to certain voca- 
tions. But this effort is bound to break down.” 


HE industrial schools, Professor Du Bois 
went on to say, are the very ones that most 
increase competition, and this competition ac- 
centuates race prejudice. Other things being 
equal, the employer is forced to discharge the 


black man and hire the white man. The negro 
is thereupon compelled to underbid the white 
man. He drags labor down in consequence, 
not because he wants to, but because he has 
no other choice. Professor Du Bois’s supreme 
remedy is the ballot: “When the negro casts 
a free and intelligent vote in the South, then 
and not till then, will the negro problem be 
solved.” He continues: 


“The voteless negro is a provocation, an invita- 
tion to oppression, a plaything for mobs, and a 
bonanza for demagogs. They serve always to 
distract attention from real issues and to ride 
fools and rascals into political power. The polit- 
ical campaign in Georgia before the last was 
avowedly and openly a campaign, not against 
negro crime and ignorance, but against negro in- 
telligence and property owning and industrial 
competition, as shown by an 83 per cent. increase 
in their property in ten years. It swept the State, 
and if it had not culminated in riot and bloodshed 
and thus scared capital, it would still be trium- 
phant. As it is, the end is not yet.” 


- SPITE of the criticism made by Profes- 
sor Du Bois, it grows more and more evi- 
dent that Booker T. Washington’s program 
of industrial efficiency is steadily growing 
in public favor as the most hopeful way out 
of the race situation. Three years ago, he 
suggested the organization of the Negro Bus- 
iness Men’s League. It has become a national 
organization and-is said to be growing rap- 
idly. A few days after the adjournment of 
the conference spoken of above, the New York 
branch of the league held a meeting at which 
Mr. Washington spoke. He reminded his 
audience that there are forty-six negro banks 
in the South, forty-six negro bank presidents 
and forty-six boards of negro directors; and 
“the men who make this possible are those 
who are not afraid to work with their hands 
and who are not ashamed to wear patches.” 
Business, he declared, draws no color line. 
“The man who can produce what the other 
man wants gets the trade. If a negro poultry 
dealer serves fresh eggs in the city of New 
York the dealer will buy them and he won't 
ask whether they were laid by black hens or 
white hens.” The negroes, he went on to 
say, must get a footing in the business world 
and they must get it in the next generation if 
they are ever going to get it. Just a year 
ago, another eminent negro educator, Princi- 
pal Blackshear, gave encouraging figures to 
show the extent to which negroes have al- 
ready acquired a footing in business. He said: 


"“In 1900 the negroes as tenants or as land- 
owners cultivated 746,717 farms, comprising 38,- 
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AN HOMERIC FIGURE IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale had been for so long an uplifting force in American life that when he died last month 
it seemed as tho an American institution had come to an end. 
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233,933 acres, embracing 59,741 square miles or 
just the area of England and Wales, or double 
that of Scotland and larger than the kingdoms of 
Belgium and Holland combined; that 2,101,947 
were engaged in farming; that the race has 
amassed property values to the extent of over 
$300,000,000 with zero as their starting point in 
1865; these facts indicate that in the conditions 
and influences at the South where the bulk of 
our race reside there must be friendly factors 
whose extent and value have been underesti- 
mated.” 


President Taft has thrown the weight of his 
personal influence in favor of the Hampton- 
Tuskegee program. A few days ago he ac- 
cepted election as a member of the board of 
trustees of Hampton Institute. 

* 


* * 


(ome E LOOKED like a farmer, he 
talked like a statesman, he wrote 
SH l like an artist and he lived like 
a saint—that was Edward Ever- 

ett Hale. When he died last 

month he was eighty-seven years old, but he 
had almost to the last the voice and the mind 
of a robust man, ready at all times for the 
quick give and take of public discussion or 
private conversation. He was not confined 
to his bed at all prior to his death and died 


peacefully at night, after retiring at the usual 
hour. He was not supreme as orator, preacher 
or writer; but he was a supreme patriot. He 


came by his patriotism honestly. His grand- 
father was a brother of Nathan Hale, who 
died so young and who has lived so long. 
Emerson, Whittier, Phillips Brooks, Senator 
Hoar, Julia Ward Howe and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, representing the very flower 
of New England culture, were his intimate 
friends. His story of “The Man Without a 
Country” is a sort of classic of patriotism, and 
“In His Name” is a sort of religious classic. 
Every instinct he had and every faculty he 
possessed were uplifting in their tendency In an 
interview two years ago, on the eighty-fifth an- 
niversary of his birthday, he said of himself: 
“In my case my vocation first, second, and 
last is that of a minister of the Gospel. My 
avocation has been literature. I have always 
tried to write on subjects of which I knew 
something, and I have the greatest scorn for 
what is called literature where the writer 
throws himself into the field as a fencing mas- 
ter might do, or any soldier of fortune; where 
the writer knows how to write and has noth- 
ing to write about; where, in short, he has 
nothing to say. But to say what a man has to 
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say, to tell what he has seen, that is the real 
province of literature.” His works, in ac- 
cordance with this theory, all bore an earnest 
message, but they do not take first rank as 
works of art. His messages were to his own 
generation rather than to posterity. “He pro- 
duced little in prose or verse,” says the New 
York Times, “that will outlive him.” 
* 
* * 


TILL another “world’s fair.” On 
June 1, President Taft’s finger 
pressed a golden key at Wash- 
ington. A huge gong at Seattle 
NDCSZ) responded with five resounding 
notes, thousands of flags were unfurled simul- 
taneously, bells began to ring, machinery be- 
gan to clatter, Japanese fireworks began. to 
coruscate, and the Japanese and American 
fleets in the harbor began to fire salutes. The 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition had begun. 
All expositions are alike and all are differ- 
ent. The most interesting point of differ- 
ence between this and others is that the oth- 
ers have faced toward the past and this one 
faces toward the future. There is not much 
past to celebrate in this case. Alaska was 
purchased but forty-two years ago. The first 
baby born in Seattle is now a man of fifty- 
two. Said James J. Hill, in his opening ad- 
dress at the exposition, heard by four thous- 
and and seen by forty thousand: “Most of 
the expositions of the past had a historic mo- 
tive. It is a sign of development when we 
move away from dependence on some past 
fact and celebrate instead the general sweep 
of such forces as make for future progress. 
The nation today faces forward, not back- 
ward. Such is the genius of the Alaska-Yu- 
kon-Pacific Exposition. It is expressed in its 
very name; beginning with the furthest, new- 
est, and least developed district of our Na- 
tional domain, covering a coast that reaches 
from well within the Arctic circle to near 
the tropics, and embracing all the mystery 
and might that have been suggested by the 
word ‘Pacific’ for nearly 400 years.” In some 
other respects this exposition is different. It 
was ready on time. It opened free of debt. 
The government was not asked to finance it. 


LASKA, the Philippines and Hawaii— 

our new and undeveloped possessions— 
are here on exhibition not as side shows but 
as the main show. (Porto Rico is not in it, 
but is having a little show of her own in 
Uncle Sam’s woodshed; but that is another 
story). Alaska, purchased by Secretary Sew- 
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THE LATEST OF WORLD’S FAIRS 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which opened last month at Seattle, is designed to emphasize our Pacific 
empire, including Hawaii and the Philippines, and to direct the vision of the American into the future, with its 


big possibilities, rather than into the past. 


ard for $7,200,000, is now producing in gold 
alone every year three times that amount. 
In forty years it has produced over $120,000,- 
000 in gold, $80,000,000 in furs, $96,000,000 
in fisheries. Says James L, Farmer, the 


This shows a view of the main court. 


special agent of our department of the in- 
terior, who has charge of the Alaskan ex- 
hibit: “Except in the far northern parts, the 
climate is not nearly so severe as it is in the 
Dakotas, Montana, aid Minnesota. ‘here 
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- OPENED ON TIME AND FREE OF DEBT 


The exposition now on view in Seattle cost ten million dollars and the value of the exhibits is fifty millions. 
This picture shows the cascades, which when the waters are illuminated at night by electric lights present a spec- 


tacle that entrances, 
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is almost no limit to the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the territory, and it should not be 
forgotten that Alaska has good schools and 
churches, and that the white man can live 
as comfortably and contentedly in Alaska as 
he can in the States.” As for Seattle itself, 
where the exposition is held, it also is not 
living altogether on what the future is ex- 
pected to do. It also is doing things in the 
palpitating present. It is building at the rate 
of $14,000,000 a year. The exports and im- 
ports amount to a value of $38,000,000 a year. 
Its magnificent harbor in Puget Sound is the 
terminus for steamship lines that have 300 
steamers in constant service, and three trans- 
continental railway lines link it up to the rest 
of our broad domain. “It is the natural gate- 
way,’ says a writer in The Review of Re- 
views, heedless of San Francisco’s feelings, 
“to the greatest of the world’s markets for 
centuries to come.” Its exposition has cost 
ten million dollars and contains fifty million 
dollars’ worth of exhibits. Seattle has a per- 
fect right to do a little strutting if it wishes to. 
Certainly, if those world’s fairs to open in the 
next few years in Europe be inaugurated as 
splendidly as this one, their prospects must be 
bright. America and France are conceded to 
display the highest genius in the exposition line. 


AD the Foreign Office in Berlin 

and the Department of State 

H in Washington entered into a 
mutual pact for the exasperation 

of German manufacturers they 

could not have proceeded with greater dex- 
terity, in the opinion of the Paris Temps, 
than manifested itself in the report on Ger- 
man wages over which the United States 
Senate tried to get excited last month. Long 
have chambers of commerce in the father- 
land made it their pet grievance that the 
United States maintains throughout Germany 
what are called “confidential agents.” These 
confidential agents, says the Kreus Zcitung, 
are really trade detectives. It is their func- 
tion to ascertain the true cost of manufactur- 
ing goods sent from Germany to this country. 
The manufacturers of Prussia, Bavaria and 
Saxony have fiercely resented what they deem 
a spy system. Warm have been the polemics 
on this theme in the Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
Vessische Zeitung and other organs of re- 
sponsible commercial opinion. It was to meet 
German opinion half way on this point that 
these confidential agents were some time ago 
formally attached to the American Embassy 
in Berlin. It still remained their duty to as- 
certain the true cost of manufacture for 








SAID JAMES J. HILL, OPENING THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION: 
“Frequent uce of the phrase ‘our complex civilization’ creates a vague impression that simplicity has been banished 
necessarily from the modern world by a kind of natural evolution, whereas it remains now, as always, the normal 
rule of a wholesome national life. The life of those who do the work of the world, whether in the high places or 
the low, is usually a simple thing.” 
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goods sent to this country. The object was 
the prevention of undervaluation. . It was al- 
ready felt to be a grievance that German 
manufacturers should be compelled to file at 
the local United States consulate a sworn 
inventory of the value of their consignments. 
When, in addition to this, the United States 
customs authorities took to ignoring the 
sworn statements made on the other side of 
the Atlantic and to reappraising all goods on 
their arrival here, in accordance with inform- 
ation collected by the confidential agents, a 
feeling of intense bitterness possessed all Ger- 
man exporters. 





NTO the strain of this situation there was 

projected last month the fresh burden of 
what seemed a pact between Washington and 
Berlin to aggravate German manufacturers 
with a new species of spying. Precisely what 
our Department of State asked the Foreign 
office to do remains a theme for conjecture 
merely, as all the official correspondence has 
not leaked out. Enough is known to German 
dailies to make them certain that Berlin offi- 
cially collected for Washington facts and fig- 
ures relative to the cost of manufacturing 
certain goods in Germany. Wages, the cost 
of raw material, and even, it seems, the ren- 
tals paid for factory sites were set forth in a 
return to our government. Matters might not 
have reached the stage of friction to which 
the speech of Senator Aldrich brought the 
German manufacturing mind had it not been 
understood that the “spy system” was to be 
abandoned. The Kolnische Zeitung recently 
assured its commercial constituency that all 
impertinent querying of exporters would be 
a thing of the past. As proof of this is men- 
tioned the fact that our own Treasury De- 
partment, after carefully investigating the 
claims of the German manufacturers, af- 
firmed that the information upon which the 
invoice value of many German imports had 
been advanced was unreliable. This, how- 
ever, has been denied in Washington, in con- 
firmation of which denial Germans have been 
referred to the refusal of our Treasury De- 
partment to make any change in the reap- 
praisal system. Washington not long ago like- 
wise refused to concede the request of the 
German manufacturers that the appraised 
value of merchandise should be the export 
price of that merchandise and not the price 
of the articles in German markets. Fierce con- 
tention between Washington and Berlin and 
even fiercer comment in the Kreuz Zeitung at- 
tended this uncompromising attitude. 


OTHING could exceed the delight of the 

German exporters to this country, there- 
fore, when they were assured lately that our 
Treasury Department had at last resolved to 
concede all that Berlin desired. The modifi- 
cations were contained in instructions issued 
to customs and consular officials which defined 
the “market value” of an article to be “the 
export price whenever goods, wares and mer- 
chandise are sold wholly for export or sold in 
the home market only in limited quantities.” 
Manufacturers in Germany were also released 
from some of the formal requirement; in re- 
gard to statements of cost. To be sure, these 
regulations were general in their application, 
affecting other nations than Germany; but as 
they were framed mainly at the request of 
Berlin, and reflected German sentiment, they 
were received in Europe as a triumph of Wil- 
liam II’s diplomacy. Great was the surprise 
in England and in France at the concessions 
made by the United States in the matter of 
the “confidential agents.” These officials, ac- 
cording to the London Times, were always 
selected at the dictation of American manu- 
facturers and represented the best expert skill 
in the line of business most affected by the 
tariff. In a silk district, for instance, an 
American silk expert was made confidential 
agent. “These gentlemen made lively work 
for importers engaged in systematic underval- 
uation.” Under the new system, attaching 
the agents to the embassy, the Foreign Office 
in Berlin can exercise more or less control 
over these appointments by declaring those 
agents who know too much about the business 
and exert undue activity in getting at the 
facts personae non gratae. In France, too, 
the arrangement attaching the confidential 
agents to the American diplomatic service, as 
the Débats said, was “novel and incompre- 
hensible.” 





}. 20M the point of view of American poli- 
tics, the incident in the Senate was an in- 
teresting one only because of the effort made 
to put Senator Aldrich and his finance com- 
mittee in the light of suppressing important 
information. The report that was the basis 
of the colloquy running through parts of three 
sessions of the Senate, is not, according to 
Senator Aldrich’s statement, a report from 
the German government itself, except in the 
sense that it was transmitted by that govern- 
ment to our state department. It consisted of 
reports from certain boards of trade in Ger- 
many in answer to testimony taken before the 
Ways and Means committee of the House, 
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in regard to wages in certain German imaus- 
tries. The transmission of the documents was 
accompanied by a request that the names of 
the manufacturers appended to the documents 
be not made public. Our state department 
accordingly erased the names before sending 
the documents to the finance committee. An- 
other condition made by the German govern- 
ment was that the information conveyed 
should not be made the basis for raising the 
invoice values of merchandise imported into 
this country from Germany. In the heat of 
debate, Senator Aldrich declared that this was 
the first time in the history of the United 
States that a foreign government had “under- 
taken to send through diplomatic channels to 
the United States anonymous testimony of 
manufacturers to answer statements made be- 
fore a committee of Congress.” He added 
that “the attempt on the part of our govern- 
ment or the manufacturers of any country to 
influence the legislation of this Congress in 
this way is, to say the least, impertinent.” 
Taken to task the next day for these words, 
he repeated them, but added that he did not 
charge the German government itself with 
such an attempt. His objections to the re- 
ports were to the conditions accompanying 
them and to the fact that the German manu- 
facturers “were not satisfied with furnishing 
facts, they undertook to answer statements 
and to deny statements made by American 
producers, with a view of influencing our leg- 
islation.” Thus smitten upon one cheek, in the 
United States Senate, the German foreign 
department did not find it necessary to turn 
the other cheek in order to obey the scriptural 
injunction, as it had already been assailed by 
critics at home for yielding to “the impudent 
demands of the Yankees.” 





yy Eres the powerful agrarian party 

in the Reichstag, which has always been 
rabidly anti-American, will allow the incident 
in the United States Senate to pass without 
protest is the question of the moment in Ber- 
lin dailies. The Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
von Bulow, has striven again and again to 
convince the Reichstag that the abolition of 
the system of reappraisement in our customs 
Service is of immense value to Germany and 
that the effects of that system in the past have 
been far more disastrous to German interests 
than even the American tariff itself. The trou- 
ble is, as the Tageblatt alleges, that there has 
not been any genuine abolition of the reap- 
praisement system over here. The tariff: 
framed in Washington, we are told by the 
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German organ, leaves too much to adminis- 
trative action. The schedule is one thing on 
paper and something quite different when ap 
plied by appraisers, collectors of customs and 
consular officials generally. The real source 
of German embarrassment, says the Berlin 
Post, is the eagerness of official Berlin to 
avoid any such political breach with America 
as a tariff war would precipitate. 
“A S AGAINST the United States—a much 
stronger commercial power than any in 
Europe,” according to the London Morning 
Post—the weapon of retaliation alone would 
be practically useless in the hands of Germany 
or Great Britain. At present, insists this au 
thority, in a review of the situation, the 
American export trade in manufactured goods, 
altho capable of almost unlimited development 
at the expense of German and British indus 
try, is of secondary importance to the Ameri 
can people as a whole. Fully nine-tenths of 
the manufactures of the great American man- 
ufacturing establishments must continue to 
be absorbed by the home market for several 
years. “The exports of food stuffs and of 
more or less finished products (wheat and 
maize, flour, bacon, cattle fattened with grain, 
canned meats) are, however, matters of pri- 
mary importance to the whole community.” 
The great grain crops of the middle west and 
of the far west are the foundation of the 
American economic structure and on_ their 
success or failure depends the prosperity of 
the year following, or the lack of it. A poor 
crop is invariably the prelude to a period of 
depression in American business. 





T FOLLOWS from this, the London daily 

says, that the only way to strike an ef- 
fective blow at the American system of pro- 
tection is to strike at one of the great pivotal 
industries of the inner and outer west. This 
suggestion is irritating to the Berlin Vessische 
Zeitung, which retorts that Germany under- 
stands the fact well enough. The thing is 
not to know what to do, but how to do it. The 
British daily does not undertake to solve the 
German problem, but it suggests a remedy for 
the British predicament. “We can, with 
Canada’s help, tho never without it,” says the 
London Morning Post, “threaten the prosper- 
ity of the great American industry of growing 
wheat for export.” The explanation is found 
in the circumstance that the center of gravity 
of the vast wheat field of western America 
is slowly traveling towards the international 
boundary line and must some day cross into 
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Canadian territory. “A twofold blow—a tax 
cn the western wheat-grower and the loss of 
a valuable footing in the expanding Canadian 
market to the eastern manufacturer—can not 
fail to have a great effect at Washington.” 
But the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung thinks the tariff 
makers in Washington mean to placate the 
Canadians in the form of an appropriate sched- 
ule. “The United States can not now injure 
Canadian industries and the knowledge of this 
fact is at the root of the growing desire for 
a reciprocity treaty in the border states.” With 
the exception of the trust politicians in the 
Senate, it says, there is no element in Ameri- 
can politics opposed to tariff harmony with 
Canada. But it fears there exists a great 
dread of industrial Germany among the man- 
ufacturers of the United States. 


HATEVER shape the United States tar- 

iff takes in the end, to quote the view 
of the London Westminster Gazette, “whether 
public opinion at the last secures some real 
lowering of the duties or the Senate contrives 
to maintain the status quo of the Dingley 
tariff,’ the world has seen enough to “en- 
lighten us as to the real way in which tariffs 
are constructed.” It is an orgy of favoritism 
and influence. European critics are fond of 
accusing the tariff makers in the United States 
of sensitiveness to undue influence; but The 
Westminster Gazette insists that tariffs in Eu- 
rope, wherever they exist, are framed in pre- 
cisely the “unscientific and unselfish” style 
it discerns in the United States Senate. The 
manufacturer “may press for good terms for 
his own industry, but he is equally active in 
resisting the demands of other interests. This 
great discovery was made by Cobden himself 
when he said that everyone was a free trader 
except for his own industry.” When the new 
tariff bill was framed in Washington “to re- 
deem Mr. Taft’s liberal promises of reform,” 
the London Outlook ventured to warn against 
interpreting it as an indication of freer in- 
ternational trade. “What has happened in 
the Senate,” it now says, “fully justifies that 
prognostication.” It thinks the measure is 
shaping itself into the form of the old Ding- 
ley law. “American consumers may benefit 
a little. Great Britain and Canada will profit 
nothing. The great corporations which were 
to have been hit so hard will thrive and flour- 
ish.” Nearly all European press comment at 
present is an echo of these sentiments. All the 
foreign newspapers are convinced that the hold 
of the trust on the economic life of the United 
States cannot be loosed. 


UCH as the British Prime Minis- 

ter desired to eliminate the 

M United States of America from 
the debate in the House of Com- 

mons on what London papers 

tend to call “the impending war between Ger- 
many and Great Britain,” his wish was not 
gratified. Our own country and its rank as 
a naval power proved too tempting a theme. 
The immediate question before the House of 
Commons was the definition, in terms appli- 
cable to present emergencies, of the two-power 
standard. Few Americans who pay no heed 
to such matters can realize the increasing im- 
portance attached to the United States Navy 
in the discussions at both London and Berlin 
of the fierce contemporary rivalry for suprem- 
acy on the sea. The conception of the two- 
power standard swaying the opposition in the 


House of Commons has been put into a for-: 


mula in every debate. “We should have,” to 
quote one Jingo member, “a power in naval 
strength greater than that of any two other 
powers in the world, wherever they may be 
and whoever they may be.” Not so long ago, 
however, an effort was made by a group of 
Mr. Asquith’s supporters in the Commons to 
wrest from him the declaration that the United 
States would be left out of official calculation 
in working out the two-power standard. The 
Prime Minister hesitated long. Rumor—un- 
confirmed—even says that he had Washing- 
ton sounded before committing himself. How- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that Mr. 
Asquith has now categorically included this 
country in his two-power standard calcula- 
tion. He said in the Commons that his gov- 
ernment definitely accepted the two-power 
standard as meaning a preponderance of ten 
per cent. over the strength in capital ships 
of the two next strongest powers combined, 
whichever and wherever they may be. 





ATTERS were in this shape when there 

unexpectedly got into print a letter writ- 
ten by a member of the ministry—the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade—in seeming con- 
tradiction of the Prime Minister himself. Mr. 
Asquith’s subordinate allowed himself to re- 
fer to “the two-power standard fallacy” and 
to aver that “it would be absurd to build bat- 
tleships against the United States.” He said 
it was not a standard of numbers that the two- 
power formula implied. It was a standard of 
strength available for aggressive purposes 
against the British Isles. “It is not the policy 
of his Majesty’s government to take the navy 
of the United States into consideration when 
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framing naval estimates, because we do not 
believe there is any reasonably probable—nay 
humanly conceivable—combination against 
the peace and freedom of the British people 
which would include the navy of the United 
States.” That letter, as an opposition mem- 
ber complained in the Commons last month, 
“absolutely contradicted and nullified” the 
Prime Minister’s statements. There was for 
a time pandemonium in England’s two politi- 
cal camps. 


T WAS absurd and almost an insult to the 

Prime Minister to say that he was leaving 
the United States out of his two-power stand- 
ard calculations, thus an opposition member, 
in the debate precipitated by this incident. If 
Mr. Asquith overlooked the United States 
Navy, it was his duty to remove the misap- 
prehension under which the whole English 
nation had been left by his statements when 
the panic over a German invasion was at its 
height. “They knew that without exactly 
mentioning the United States by name the 
Prime Minister said as explicitly and as for- 
mally as anybody could expect of him that the 


United States would in this respect be treated 
in the same way as any other country.” The 
President of the Board of Trade said, on the 
other hand, that his chief was not only pre- 
pared to exclude the United States but that 
he was ready, in ordinary and normal times, 
to give up the two-power standard altogether. 
“At the present moment,” he wrote, “it [the 
two-power standard] has no meaning and for 
this reason that no reasonably probable com- 
bination against this country of any two ex- 
isting naval powers can be discerned. That 
happy state of things may not continue and 
it would be the duty of any British govern- 
ment, not in the name of .a formula but of 
national security, to maintain an effective su- 
periority over any reasonably probable com- 
bination of European powers.” But is Mr. 
Asquith going to wait for such “a reasonably 
probable combination” before he strengthens 
the British fleet? The opposition member in- 
sisted upon an answer from the Prime Min- 
ister there and then: Is the United States in- 
cluded in the two-power calculation? If so, 
how is the calculation made and by whom is 
it pronounced a sound one? 











THE BALANCE OF POWER 
—Stuttgart Jugend. 
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JOHN BULL’S VISION 


—Munich Simplicissimus. 


ROMPTLY as the Prime Minister got 

upon his feet to reply to so direct a query, 
he was extremely dilatory, as opposition Lon- 
don organs complain, in coming to the pomt. 
He did not reply to the question in the affir- 
mative. He did not reply in the negative. 
When he had finished his speech, he hurried 
from the House of Commons, leaving former 
Prime Minister, Arthur James Balfour, and 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty Regi- 
nald McKenna, to dispute with regard to Mr. 
Asquith’s meaning. The mystery of the status 
of the United States Navy as a factor in the 
calculations of the British Prime Minister 
remains as complete as it was before. Every- 
thing depends, Mr. Asquith assured the 
crowded and attentive House, not upon the for- 
mula of the two-power standard but upon the 
application of the formula. “It has been es- 
tablished,” to give the Prime Minister’s own 
tortuous verbiage, “not very clearly, I think, 
at first, when this rule was originally invented 
and applied, but it has been established in the 
course of years that the rule is only to apply, 
or is only to be deemed to apply, it used to be 
said, to battleships.” A phrase has recently 
crept in which Mr. Asquith said he does not 
like—the phrase “capital ships.”” Mr. Asquith 
said he does not know what a capital ship is, 
and does not think anybody knows. The Lon- 
don Times averred next morning that a capi- 
tal ship is one than can lie in the line of bat- 
tle. However, to quote Mr. Asquith, “so long 


as we mean the saime thing it does not matter 
much what we call it.” 


EXT Mr. Asquith took up the question re- 

lative to the United States. “I think I 
was right in saying,” he declared, “altho I 
rather deprecate supplementary questions be- 
ing put on matters so grave and delicate, when 
one’s answers, however carefully guarded, are 
liable to misconception—that, under existing 
conditions or conditions we can at present 
foresee, you ought not to limit your vision 
when considering the application of the two- 
power standard, to Europe alone.” In con- 
sidering, however, the combined naval forces 
of any two powers other than Great Britain, 
one must have regard to geographical con- 
siderations. “I will leave the United States 
out of the case,” said Mr. Asquith next. “Sup- 
pose China were to be minded to build a fleet 
of six, eight or ten Dreadnoughts, which 
would then become part of the navies of the 
world. No rational man, certainly no rational 
administrator, would treat those six, eight or 
ten Dreadnoughts as standing on the same 
footing for purposes of the two-power stand- 
ard and for the potentialities of combined ag- 
gression against this country as if they be- 
longed to Germany.” 





T IS because the most important thing to 

Great Britain is the integrity of her own 
shores and because a fleet outside Europe 
must, in a war with England, operate thous- 
ands of miles from its base, that, “as regards. 
the United States, they would not count under 
existing conditions as one of the two powers 
which you have to take into account.” In 
other words, to summarize much disgruntled 
comment in the London Mail on the subject 
of the United States Navy, the Prime Minis- 
ter first says it enters into the two-power 
standard calculations and then he says it does 
not. Mr. Balfour spoke indignantly in the 
House to the same effect. “The original state- 
ment of the Prime Minister,” said the leader 
of the opposition amid cheers and groans, 
“was that the two-power standard should be 
maintained no matter what the two countries 
may be or where they are situated. Now 
two or three most important qualifications 
have been introduced.” This criticism is 
echoed in every opposition organ in London 
from The Times to The Mail, whereas papers 
committed to the ministerialist side, like The 
News, insist that Mr. Asquith is consistent. 
The Jingoes have for the moment the advan- 
tage of the argument. 
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} hwnd the attitude the United States might 
be expected to assume in the course of 
what the London Spectator calls “the coming 
struggle for sea power” between Germany 
and Great Britain became at once a topic of 
dispute in many English periodicals. What 
makes the problem piquant, to quote the York- 
shire Post, is the difference between the 
American people and the American govern- 
ment in all that concerns foreign affairs. “The 
diplomacy of the United States is the most 
secret in the world, and, alone among civil- 
ized governments, it never takes the seal off 
that secrecy in the shape of blue books. The 
great American public lives in the densest ig- 
norance of the multifarious activities of that 
wonderfully organized machine, the State De- 
partment at Washington.” To this the Lon- 
don Spectator adds that “the ordinary Ameri- 
can journalist, immersed in the party wran- 
gles of home politics, sometimes shows an as- 
tonishing ignorance of foreign affairs.” For 
this and other reasons, as our British contem- 
poraries believe, the American people gener- 
ally may not at first suppose a contest for sea 
power between Germany and Great Britain 
a matter of much import to themselves. 





HE men at the head of the United States 

ernment, on the other hand, are aware 
that any transfer of the command of the sea 
from Great Britain to Germany would be a 
perilous thing for America; but the Ameri- 
can people have yet to discern the importance 
of this truth. Such is the belief of the Lon- 
don Spectator, for one, which ventures to say 
that “the statesmen of America realize at this 
moment and later on the bulk of the Ameri- 
can people will realize that it would 
be little short of a national disaster if the 
command of the sea were to be lost by Britain 
and to pass into the hands of Germany.” The 
reasons are plain to our British contempar- 
ary. Americans realize that England could 
not use her command of the sea in a way det- 
rimental to them because Canada is in the 
British Empire. “The Americans feel that 
they possess, as it were, a hostage which se- 
cures them from any exercise of the power 
that comes from command of the sea which 
they would find intolerable.” Moreover, the 
Americans feel that England is a sort of si- 
lent partner in the Monroe Doctrine. A Brit- 


ish statesman originally suggested that doc- 
trine. 





FURTHER than this, the London Specta- 
tor insists that “the statesmen of Wash- 


ington would rather see the command of the 
sea in almost any other hands than those of 
Germany.” The reason is simple: “They 
know that German ambitions and aspirations 
in the matter of world power must, if Ger- 
many held the command of the sea, tend to 
bring her into conflict with the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” Emperor William and his advisers 
regard that doctrine as the outworn formulary 
of a somewhat obscure President of the 
United States. The Emperor and his advis- 
ers would expect the United States, in the 
face of a Germany dominant on the ocean, 
to be “reasonable’—what Berlin would call 
“reasonable”—in the matter of her territor- 
ial position in South America. The United 
States would have no such hold over Germany 
as is possessed over Great Britain in the shape 
of Canada. It is, admits the British periodi- 
cal, a waste of time to point these consid- 
erations out to the people of the United 
States. American journalists are so ignorant 
of foreign affairs generally that the argu- 
ments in the case are quite lost upon them. 
In truth, the more the arguments are urged 
upon them, the more distrustful of England 
the Americans would become. Their journal- 
ists would unwittingly mislead public opinion 
in the United States. “Like all ignorant peo- 
ple,” to quote the words of The Spectator, 
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THOSE MADE-IN-GERMANY MOSQUITOES 
—Barclay in Baltimore Sun. 
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John Bull—Let me hold your hand, Sam; I’m so 
nervous—I feel another chill coming on. 


—Thorndike in Baltimore American. 


“the journalists in question are very suspic- 
ious and especially are they suspicious of 
friendly expressions of feeling which they do 
not understand. They are in the condition 
of Farmer Hayseed when he comes to town. 
He assumes that anybody who is even decently 
civil to him is going to try to swindle him or 
get something out of him, and a courteous 
word throws him into a perfect ferment of 
anxiety.” That is why the ill-informed news- 
papers of America tend in some instances to 
be distrustful of British warnings against 
Germany. 


T IS in a tone of much virtuous severity 
that the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, organ of 
agrarian conservatism of the strictest Prussian 
type, renews its familiar comment that British 
dailies are at their favorite pastime once more 
of sowing in the American mind seeds of dis- 
trust to the disadvantage of Germany. The 
British, we are told, having made up their 
minds that a war for command of the seas is 
necessary, are casting about for allies. It is 
quite likely, observes this daily, that the old- 
time suggestions of German designs in Brazil 
will be made in a new form. The American 
mind, in times past, was familiarized with the 
notion of a German conspiracy against the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is now to be familiar- 
ized with the idea of a great British fleet as 
the protection of America from Germany. 
Everything depends upon the assumption that 
war between Germany and Great Britain is 
inevitable. It is inevitable, according to the 
Berlin Vorwarts, unless the conduct of Ger- 


man world policy be taken out of the hands 
of Prussian territorial aristocrats. German 
socialist dailies refer to some episodes at the 
recent Socialist congress as throwing light 
upon the “coming struggle for sea power.” 
Hyndman and his followers, as delegates to 
the Socialist congress from Great Britain, 
compared notes on world politics with Bebel 
and the German delegates. The result was an 
intense Jingoism in the Socialist press of 
England which, headed by the London Clar- 
ion, is insisting that a naval war between 
Great Britain and Germany is sure to come. 
That is why the Socialist and radical mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are as eager 
for the building of Dreadnoughts as is Mr. 
Balfour himself. 


FFICIALLY inspired German organs 

take for the most part the ground that no 
foreign power has a right to busy itself with 
the development of Emperor William’s fleet. 
So much was bluntly affirmed by Admiral of 
the Fleet von Koster, who is likewise Presi- 
dent of the German Navy League. This pow- 
erful organization exists for the sole purpose 
of creating in the fatherland a strong public 
opinion favorable to the Emperor’s ambitious 
naval policy. “We regard a limitation of our 
armaments as absurd,” to quote what Admiral 
von Koster said the other day, “ay, even as 
highly dangerous—for it might sow the seed 
of serious differences.” He urged, however, 
that German newspapers pay no heed to Brit- 
ish journalistic insinuations regarding the 
naval policy adopted in Berlin. Yet among 
the many articles on Anglo-German relations 
appearing in the German dailies is one for 
which the radical. Berlin Tageblatt finds 
space in support of the very limitation of ar- 
maments condemned by Admiral von Koster. 
“The real reason of the anxiety of the Eng- 
lish,” it says, “is the increase and accelera- 
tion of German naval armaments. To every- 
one who is not blind it has been evident dur- 
ing the last few years that it is neither possi- 
ble for us nor for the English nation to come 
to a dead stop concerning armaments. Just 
for this reason the possibility of restricting 
this race for supremacy ought to be given 
grave consideration.” This plea is repeated in 
German dailies out of touch with foreign of- 
fice influence; but the officially inspired prints 
never echo such sentiments. They take their 
cue from what Prince Henry of Prussia said 
the other day concerning the necessity of a 
more powerful German navy as a guaranty 
of the peace of the world. 
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[XN considering the attitude of the United 
States would be likely to adopt in the event 
of a great naval struggle between Germany 
and England, according to a writer in the 
Paris Figaro, we must remember that Wash- 
ington can be guided only by circumstances as 
they exist at the time. Little importance is 
attached in the Paris organs to American ig- 
norance of the conditions of the world poli- 
tics. American public opinion, the Figaro 
says, can be quickly educated. American 
statesmen will keep their own counsel until 
the necessity for speech arises. Meanwhile 
they are building up the United States Navy 
steadily, unostentatiously. Two huge new bat- 
tleships for the American navy will be com- 
pleted next December. Six more are either 
authorized or building. If the English will 
wait until next year they will probably wit- 
ness the authorization of four more huge bat- 
tleships. Never, according to the French pa- 
per, will the German navy be permitted to as- 
sume a position of superiority to that of the 
United States. Nor must Europe be misled 
into the belief that Americans are ignorant 
of world politics. They know that the sea 
is one. They are not so stupid as to be unable 
to perceive that a transfer of command of 
the sea from one power to another would have 
no influence upon the Monroe Doctrine. It 
is a settled Washington principle that no 
American colony owned by an old world na- 
tion can be transferred from one European 
power to another without the approval of the 
United States. The American people will al- 
ways insist upon a navy sufficiently strong to 
prove to the world that this statement of 
policy will be made good if necessary. 

* 

* * 

S A result of that indecision 
which characterizes every act of 
A his reign, Nicholas II finds him- 

self in the gravest crisis Russia 

has witnessed since the estab- 
lishment of the Duma. The assertion is made 
by that most well informed of all newspaper 
correspondents in Russia, Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
who writes in the London Telegraph. The 
suave and well-poised Stolypin remains Prime 
Minister in spite of the prodigious efforts of 
the dethroned de Witte to place Durnovo at 
the head of a reactionary ministry. The in- 
trigue involving the political destinies of these 
three men drew the attention of all Europe to 
St. Petersburg last month. A _ ministerial 
measure giving to the Duma control over 
naval policies and naval discipline—a control 


hitherto exercised by the Czar himself— 
proved the immediate cause of the crisis. In 
essence, however, to follow the interpretation 
of Doctor Dillon, watching the progress of 
events on the spot, “the issue turns upon the 
form of government, the trend of its internal 
policy and the future of Russia.” The prob- 
lem brings constitutional Czardom to a part- 
ing of the ways. Nicholas II realized it only 
when Sergius de Witte, suspected of conspir- 
ing in some fashion unknown as yet, for the 
overthrow of Stolypin, visited his imperial 
master at Tsarskoe Selo and warned the timid 
Nicholas that a scheme to deprive him of con- 
trol over the navy was on the brink of suc- 
cess. The Czar ordered Stolypin to stay the 
bill even then in its last stage of advancement 
through the Duma. The deputies were told 
that the Czar must not be shorn of preroga- 
tives indispensable to a strong executive. 


H OW the suspicions of the Czar were 

aroused in the first instance is not clear, 
but de Witte would appear to have convinced 
Nicholas II that Stolypin had surreptitiously 
and by degrees foisted a democratic govern- 
ment upon Russia by slyly enacted “reforms” 
pushed through the Duma one after another. 
It is democracy pure and simple at which 
Stolypin aims. In the imperial palace he poses 
as the advocate of a strong but constitutional 
monarchy. Such is the substance of what 
newspaper correspondents on the spot have to 
reveal to readers of the Paris Temps as well 
as to the London Telegraph. Durnovo him- 
self was the first to take the alarm. He com- 





Premier Stolypin (to the Czar)—Kindly permit me to 
resign. 
The Czar—Not much you don’t; he might get mel 
—Bow in Salt Lake Herc'd, 
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municated his fears to de Witte, who laid 
them before the Czar. At first the fears of 
Durnovo, one of the pillars of Russian con- 
servatism, were little heeded. Stolypin had 
secured from the Duma an appropriation for 
the expense of one of the Czar’s naval proj- 
ects. When the appropriation bill was more 
jealously scrutinized it was found to contain 
modifications of the Czar’s own orders for 
the discipline of his navy. Stolypin should 
at once have told the deputies that they must 
either vote the money or refuse it. 


OLSEN got the money from the Duma. 
So far, all stories agree, he pleased his 
imperial master. But he winked at the inser- 
tion in the bill of provisions limiting the right 
of the Czar as commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces. This was a betrayal of autoc- 
racy. In making this point, de Witte, ac- 
cording to the story, went over several recent 
enactments of the Duma and stunned Nicholas 
by pointing out other limitations of the royal 
prerogative surreptitiously introduced and, 
presumably, passed over in silence by Stoly- 
pin. The Czar at once announced his inten- 
tion of repudiating such legislation as an in- 
vasion of his constitutional rights. He has 
at least a technical justification for this atti- 
tude, in the opinion of Dr. Dillon. The “fun- 
damental laws,” as they are called, lay down 
with some preciseness the limits of the Duma’s 
authority. In the case of the naval bill, at 
any rate, those limits have been exceeded. 
Worse than this, Stolypin had allied himself 
with the exponents of strong monarchial gov- 
ernment in the Duma. Nicholas II, as the 
gossip of St. Petersburg runs, resolved to get 
rid of Stolypin on the spot. 


EPORTS of the fall of the Prime Minis- 

ter were actually sent to the leading Lon- 
don dailies and the formation of a Durnovo 
ministry was announced in the Berlin Ver- 
warts. Such news could mean only the tri- 
umph of reactionary influences in the coun- 
cils of the Czar, says the London News; but 
the London Telegraph reminds us that Rus- 
sian conservatives have here a strong case. 
“It is an axiom of all governments in most 
countries today that the less the parliament 
has to do with the organization of the army 
and navy the better.” Even in democratic 
France, the executive power is left unfettered 
in the control of the naval force. The same 
points are made much of in the comments of 
the Novoyo Vremya, an organ representative 
of matured and responsible if not invariably 


official opinion. “Nobody who has watched 
the career of the present Duma with close at- 
tention can have failed to note that it has dis- 
played a set tendency to draw more and more 
of the governing power to itself and that, un- 
der Mr. Stolypin’s guidance, that craving has 
been satisfied to a greater extent than most 
Russian liberals would have thought possible.” 
The first two Dumas were not permitted to 
concern themselves with the administration 
of either army or navy. Foreign affairs were 
eliminated from their legislative horizon alto- 
gether. In this Duma, by a sort of tacit un- 
derstanding between the Prime Minister and 
the Deputies, the land and naval forces are 
discussed and regulated interminably while 
foreign affairs are debated with a freedom 
which even the Reichstag in Berlin would 
hesitate to claim for its members. 


A CHANGE as surprising as it is momen- 

tous has thus been effected in the pow- 
ers of the Duma. That change has been al- 
lowed to proceed without comment until re- 
cently. “The crown has been despoiled of 
vast prerogatives,” to quote Doctor Dillon’s 
view once more, “without becoming aware of 
the procedure or alive to the loss.” This ex- 
perienced commentator even goes the length 
of declaring that there is not one of the great 
constitutional states in Europe “whose mili- 
tary and naval organization is so liable to 
be criticized and modified by non-specialists 
of the cabinet and the legislature as that of 
Russia.” That conception of the situation is 
endorsed by the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung. The 
aggravation of this state of affairs, it ex- 
plains, is intensified by the ignorance of the 
deputies themselves. One of them actually 
proposed the conversion of the submarines in- 
to battleships as a means of saving expense! 
Another was greatly surprised to learn that 
Russia had a European coast line. The prob- 
lem of administration is not less complicated 
by the tendency of deputies to pay all sorts of 
visits at all sorts of hours to the great de- 
partments of the government. The war office, 
the navy yards, the barracks, the foreign office 
—in fact every branch of the administration— 
finds itself invaded by committees of one kind 
and another made up of illiterate and unkempt 
members of the Duma eager to be informed. 
The committee idea is so crudely applied, 
moreover, that when one set of investigators 
is got rid of another set turns up to make 
the same investigations all over again. The 
investigations are made, not by the Duma as 
a whole, but by the different political groups. 
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IS impossible to restrain the zeal of the 
Duma within limits, because the deputies 
held the purse strings. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, the urbane Mr. Isvolsky, has 
suffered most from the inquisitive pryings of 
deputies. His ambassadorial receptions are 
prone to interruption until he has told an un- 
kempt member of the Duma at the front door 
why he wants fifty thousand roubles for the 
legation in Addis-Abeba. Even the haughty 
Minister of War, Mr. Rudigier, inclined at 
first to keep the shabby deputies at a distance, 
has gradually been brought to see that if the 
troops are to be armed and fed the Duma 
must be treated respectfully. The foundation 
of the official edifice today is the power of the 
purse and that power, as all observers agree, 
has passed into the Duma. It clings to it 
with tenacity, to quote the Berlin Vessische 
Zeitung, but it opens the golden source with 
liberality. “It is a system of purchase. When 
the Prime Minister wants money he is made 
to surrender power. Russia, that is to say, 
is not fighting for her liberty, but buying it.” 
The least intolerance of invasions of any min- 
istry by curious deputies is met by an instant 
refusal of funds. “Treat the deputies po- 
litely and if you happen to be at the head of 
a department of state they will vote you a bat- 
tleship, a battalion or a new railway.” Such 
is the art of constitutional government, as un- 
derstood in Russia. 


S A device for concentrating authority in 

his own hands this, from Prime Minis- 
ter Stolypin’s point of view, is a perfect sys- 
tem. Such is the burden of criticism as he 
has to bear it. Stolypin regards his ministry 
as a unit. The old days of “going it alone 
and each ministry for itself,’ as the /ndé- 
pendance Belge of Brussels says, are over. 
There are regular meetings of the cabinet 
once a week now. Stolypin presides. No 
minister can bring forward a proposition or 
lay it before either Duma or Czar without 
the assent of his official chief. The present 
Russian ministry, as our Belgian contempor- 
ary observes, “evinces a solidarity unmatched 
by any parliamentary block since France be- 
came anti-clerical.” That is why no compe- 
tent authority dissents from the complaint— 
put into the mouth of de Witte—that Stoly- 
pin’s conception of free government is ineffi- 
cient government. “Tried by the test of effi- 
ciency,” to revert to the Belgian paper’s com- 
ment, “it is difficult to find Stolypin’s system 
a sound one.” 
this question of efficiency in the interview be- 


Much emphasis was laid upon. 


tween de Witte and the Czar. Nicholas was 
told that “Stolypin’s inefficiency” was to 
blame for the humiliating surrender Russia 
has so lately made to Emperor William in the 
Balkans. What the newspapers of all Europe 
are speculating upon with profound interest 
is the immediate future of Stolypin. If he 
goes the most successful attempt ever made 
to transform an absolutism into the reality as 
well as the form of popular government will 
end ingloriously. A new ministry, as the 
Paris Matin believes, would be reactionary, 
and deputies from the Duma coming for in- 
formation to the foreign office would have 
the door shut in their faces. 
* 
* * 


mm HE destructive earthquake which 
has just occurred in some of the 
T southern departments of the 
French republic was followed by 

another which did some little dam- 
age in Spain and Portugal. Although full 
reports from the devastated districts have 
not yet been received, sufficient information 
has been transmitted by cable to leave little 
doubt of the severity of the calamity in the 

Iberian peninsula as well as in France. The 

death list of some hundred or two and the 

casualty list of a few hundred make these 
seismic disturbances a trifle beside the catas- 
trophe at Messina. The original notification 
of the disaster came from the Mediterranean 
region of the French republic, but subsequent 
advices appear ta show that the whole district 
intervening between the Gulf of Lyons and 
the coast of Portugal has suffered—perhaps 
severely. It is said that the loss of life so 
far ascertained in France amounts to a total 
far in excess of a hundred, while in one or 
two instances a village has been totally de- 
stroyed. If this be so, it is only too probable 
that a yet larger death list will ultimately be 
made known. The cable despatches published 
in last month’s papers give the names of 
twenty or thirty French towns which experi- 
enced dangerous shocks, and in most of these 
it is said that even the houses still standing 
are in a perilous condition and that many of 
the inhabitants have perished. Few of these 
places are sufficiently important to be men- 
tioned in guide books. They consisted mainly 
of small habitations from which escape into 
the open air was easy. On this account the 
death list seems less formidable than it might 
else have been. The earthquake, by the way, 
verifies the prophecy made last year by Pro- 
fessor John Milne, who suggests that seismic 








x 


disturbances may assume a more frequent 
periodicity along the coast lines of the 


European continent. 
* 


* * 


N pursuance of that policy of per- 

sonal agitation which has won 

| for Miss Christabel Pankhurst 

her international renown as the 

Joan of Arc of woman suffrage, 

her followers continued all last month their 
peculiar tactics against members of the min- 
istry. The Prime Minister, for example, 
while playing golf on the grounds of his coun- 
try residence, was suddenly assailed by a suf- 
fraget contingent from behind a clump of 
trees with the cry of votes for women. Mr. 
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THE SUFFRAGET JOAN OF ARC 
This portrait of Miss Christobel Pankhurst has just 


been painted by a militant suffraget and shows the cham- 
pion of votes for women in a characteristic attitude. 
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Asquith took refuge in the house until the 
local constabulary had found means of dis- 
persing the deputation. The garden parties 
of Mrs. Reginald McKenna, wife of the first 
lord of the admiralty, have been broken up 
by ladies who insisted upon mounting avail- 
able benches and haranguing those guests 
who stopped to listen. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has found difficulty in walking the 
lanes in Wales where his home is. Suffraget 
bands invade his grounds and shout their sen- 
timents through the windows. Notwithstand- 
ing this systematic aggressiveness, or per- 
haps on account of it, a well defined impres- 
sion is disseminated in certain London news- 
papers that Prime Minister Asquith contem- 
plates the introduction of a woman suffrage 
measure during the autumn session of Par- 
liament. Nominally the bill will provide for 
a more liberal suffrage for adults generally. 
The plan is to draft a bill containing no ref- 
erence to sex distinctions at all. Those mem- 
bers of the Liberal party who favor votes for 
women are to be at liberty to amend in that 
sense. Should the party as a whole accept the 
amendment, the bill will become a woman suf- 
frage measure and be passed early next year. 


LTHO this information is in no sense of- 

ficial and while the Prime Minister has 
never committed himself formally to votes 
for women, the impression in London, as the 
papers of that city indicate it, is that David 
Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has striven to commit Mr. Asquith 
to the “reform.” Woman suffrage has re- 
ceived careful consideration at all recent cab- 
inet meetings, according to the London News. 
A disruption of the ministry would unques- 
tionably ensue, it seems, if an out and out 
woman suffrage bill were fathered by the 
present government. For some reason the 
Conservative and anti-ministerialist organs 
have satisfied themselves that Mr. Asquith is 
undecided on the whole subject. Miss Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst has openly accused the Prime 
Minister of trying to trick the suffragets by 
a studied ambiguity of attitude. She told her 
followers last month that a “reform” bill will 
certainly be introduced before long into the 
Commons, but that Mr. Asquith has no in- 
tention of letting it pass. Moreover, it is not 
to be a distinct measure for woman suffrage. 
This remains to be seen. There seems as yet, 
according to the London Mail, no such peremp- 
tory demand for the right to vote on the part 
of the women of Great Britain as would war- 
rant the Prime Minister in going further, 


al 
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Persons in the Foreground 


THE METEORIC CAREER OF LEONARD WOOD 


N THE second day of June, Ma- 
jor General Leonard Wood be- 
O came the ranking officer of the 
army of the United States. 
Eleven years ago he was a 
practising army surgeon, being then thirty- 
eight years of age. No other army in the 
world, it has been said, ever made a doctor 
into the highest of its generals. General 
Wood is a record-breaker. Not only that, but 
his rapid rise stands for a new army policy— 
the policy of promoting by selection instead of 
promotion by routine. He believes in the new 
policy for others as well as himself. Here 
is the way he has put the argument: “Take 
a class of a hundred young men who are grad- 
uated in law or medicine. Ten of them, per- 
haps, will be extraordinarily successful, ten 
will make a great success, ten others will be 
fairly successful, and so on down the line until 
you come to the fellows who are just getting 
on. Why should young men in the army be 
different? Men are alike, and the young men 
in the army resemble the rest in their quality 
and the degrees of their attainments. Why 
should the best and most capable be held down 
to the level of those who just get on, who 
merely do enough to hold their commissions 
by a system of promotion by seniority? It 
robs the army of incentive. Competition spurs 
on men, in or out of the army.” That argu- 
ment has not convinced all the politicians in 
Washington, nor all the generals over whose 
heads Leonard Wood has been jumped; but it 
seems to have convinced President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt and President Taft. 
In General Wood, therefore, behold not only 
a conquering hero but a conquering policy. 
His American lineage is long enough to 
make him eligible for about all the patriotic 
societies there are—excepting the Colonial 
Dames and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. He traces his paternal pedigree 
back to Peregrine White, the first-born child 
of Plymouth Colony. His maternal ancestry 
first appeared on New World scenes in 1634, 
and one of them, John Nixon, commanded a 
company at Lexington, a regiment at Bunker 
Hill and a brigade at Saratoga, setting an 
example in rapid promotion for his future 
great-grandchild to follow, He is a New Eng- 


lander if ever a man was. His father was a 
New England country doctor, who served in 
the Civil War and returned home permanently 
invalided. Young Leonard spent his boyhood 
days in Cape Cod, went to school in a Mid- 
dleboro academy and went to Harvard to get 
a medical education. He got hospital work 
and his first medical practice in Boston. The 
Mayflower, Plymouth Rock, Lexington, Bun- 
ker Hill, Cape Cod, Middleboro, Harvard and 
Boston all figure, therefore, in his credentials 
as a Yankee. 

When he went to Harvard he was already 
‘a notable cross-country runner.” He has 
been a splendid athlete ever since. At Wash- 
ington, so James Creelman says, he could out- 
run, out-wrestle, out-box and out-fence Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. And in the Indian cam- 
paigns, in which he figured before going to 
Washington, it was found that he could ac- 
tually “walk down” an Apache Indian in his 
own mountains. Here is Creelman’s descrip- 
tion of the physical man, as given in Pear- 
son’s some months ago: 


“General Wood is tall, straight and broad- 
shouldered. He has a small waist, the bulging, 
muscle-padded chest of a gorilla, arms like a 
blacksmith, and thick, powerful hands. He can 
walk like a bull moose; jump with the quickness 
of a cat; box, wrestle and fence like a profes- 
sional. Altho he is forty-nine years old, it is 
doubtful if there is a man in the whole army to- 
day possessed of more strength, energy, skill and 
endurance. 

“His eyes are gray and shrewd, eyes that be- 
come slits when he is studying you. His brow 
is not remarkable, save for its singular protub- 
erance above the eyes. Old-fashioned phrenolo- 
gists would take this to indicate an enormous 
mental power of observation. The nose is 
straight, strong and rather fine; the ears small, 
the cheek-bones high, the mouth full-lipped, the 
chin round and the jaws wide and strong. There 
is nothing notable about the head, save its firm 
poise. There is something about the tense, erect 
figure that conveys a singular sense of energy 
and dogged determination, which is increased by 
the blunt gray eyes and a sort of Scotch burr in 
the commanding voice.” 


General Wood’s rapid rise in military rank 
is attributed by many to the personal friend- 
ship of President McKinley first and Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt afterward. But he won laurels 
before he knew either of them, and they were 
won by hard work and hard knocks in the In- 


dian campaigns. It was in 1885 
passed a brilliant examination 
surgeon, he got an offer from the 


that, having 
for military 
surgeon gen- 


eral to go out West as a civilian surgeon with 


the army at a salary of $100 a 
jumped at the offer and went out 


month. He 
to join Gen- 


eral Lawton’s command, about to engage in 
the difficult job of running down Geronimo 
and his band of Apaches. “What in hell do 
you want to come out here for?” was Law- 
ton’s first question. “I’m in the service to be 
transferred to the line,” was Wood’s reply. 


” 


“I hope to be a fighting man. 
to him and the next few months 


Lawton took 
saw the two 


men trailing Geronimo through the mountains 
for more than two thousand miles. “The 


Apaches,” says Creelman, “had 
murdered the people of Arizona 
Mexico, so long that each little 


robbed and 
and Sonora, 
village was 


surrounded by walls. Being mountaineers of 
great muscular power, the Indians, who could 


live on cactus and various roots, 
tomed to make journeys on foot 


were accus- 
through the 


roughest regions with a speed that defied pur- 
suit. They stole horses, rode them to death, 
ate them, and then continued their flight by 
walking at a pace almost impossible to white 
men. Rats, mice, rabbits and deer helped out 
the vegetarian rations of the savages, who at 
times, in a pinch, could go for two days with- 


out food or water.” 


Wood had for once all the cross-country 
running he could possibly yearn for. He was 
soon put in command of the infantry, contin- 


uing to do his duty as a doctor. 


One night, 


after a tramp of twenty-five miles, he was 
called on to carry a message that meant sev- 


enty-three miles of night riding. 


He got back 


at eight in the morning and walked with the 
troops all day, a distance of thirty-four miles, 


until camp was made at nine in 


the evening. 


After Geronimo’s capture, General Lawton 
paid this tribute to his soldier-doctor: “I de- 
sire to particularly invite the attention of the 
Department Commander to Assistant Surgeon 
Leonard Wood, the only officer who has been 
with me through the whole campaign. His cour- 


age, energy and loyal support 


during the 


whole time; his encouraging example to the 


command when work was the 


hardest and 


prospects darkest; his thoro confidence and 
belief in the final success of the expedition 
and his untiring efforts to make it so, has put 
me under obligations so great that I cannot 


even express them.” Again, two 


years after- 





“ 


ward, Lawton wrote to Governor Wolcott, of 
Massachusetts, as follows of Wood’s service 
in that campaign: “I served through the war 
of the rebellion and in many battles, but in no 
instance do I remember such devotion to duty 
or such an example of courage and perse- 
verance.” That was a soldier’s tribute to 
Wood before McKinley or Roosevelt set eyes 
on him. 

For a number of years he continued chasing 
bad Indians and helping to convert them into 
“good” Indians, and in 1895 he was called to 
Washington to act as assistant attending sur- 
geon general in the capital. He already had 
a high reputation in the medical line, and he 
became the regular attending surgeon at the 
White House. In Washington he met, beside 
McKinley, the assistant secretary of the navy, 
Theodore Roosevelt. They boxed and fenced 
and wrestled and rode and walked and laid 
plans for the future. When the war with 
Spain loomed up, the two men determined to 
get into it. They pulled various strings un- 
successfully, but Secretary Alger finally offered 
Roosevelt the colonelcy of one of three volun- 
teer cavalry regiments about to be raised. Said 
Mr. Roosevelt (we are still following Creel- 
man’s account): “I don’t want to be colonel. 
That position should go to Leonard Wood. I 
don’t know how to organize or equip a regi- 
ment for the field. He does. He knows the 
practical way to prepare cavalry for actual 
war conditions in the shortest possible time. 
Let him be colonel and I will gladly serve 
with him as lieutenant-colonel until I am fit 
to command a regiment.” The commission 
was given to Wood, and in eighteen days he 
assembled at San Antonio a cavalry regiment 
completely equipped. “He outdid the shrewd- 
est and most experienced officer in the regular 
service in rapidity and perfection of prepara- 
tion.” That was the reason the Rough Rid- 
ers got into the first expedition to Cuba, and 
thus got into the actual fighting. Shafter saw, 
as Lawton had seen, the conspicuous merits of 
Leonard Wood, and when the Spaniards had 
surrendered he wrote to Secretary Alger re- 
commending that Lawton be placed in charge 
of the Santiago province and Wood in charge 
of the city. “They are the two best men of 
the army here,” said Shafter. Wood pro- 
ceeded to fight disorder and disease as vigor- 
ously as he had fought Apaches and Span- 
iards. He sprinkled the streets of the filthy 
town with corrosive sublimate, poured kero- 
sene into the.cesspools and set it afire, killed 
bandits, fed the starving, stamped out small- 
pox, opened schools and hospitals, and reor- 
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ganized the municipal government. He became 
in time governor-general of Cuba, found out 
through his scientific experts where yellow 
fever came from, and stopped it. To do that 
one thing was perhaps worth all the Spanish- 
American war cost. To his work as an ad- 
ministrator Secretary Root has paid tribute 
in these words: “Out of an utterly prostrate 
colony a free republic was built up—the work 
being done with such signal ability, integrity 
and success that the new nation started under 
more favorable conditions than has ever be- 
fore been the case in any single instance 
among her fellow Spanish-American Repub- 
lics. This record stands alone in history, and 
the benefit conferred thereby on the people 
of Cuba was no greater than the honor con- 
ferred upon the people of the United States.” 
He has been fortunate in the character of the 
men whose admiration he has compelled— 
Lawton, Shafter, Root, McKinley, Roosevelt 
and Taft. ‘General Wood,’ Roosevelt has 
said, “is easily the ablest soldier the nation 
has produced since the Civil War.” And Lord 
Cromer is said to have expressed his regret 
that he cou not have such an administra- 
tor as Wood to succeed him in Egypt. 
McKinley sent him to the Philippines and 
he had there a combination of his work in the 
Indian campaigns and his work in Cuba. He 
had an offer of a salary of $40,000 a year 
after his career in Cuba, if he would leave the 
service. He turned his back on the offer and 
went on to Manila for more hard work and 
more hard knocks. His care in preparing for 
any task he might assume has more than half 
accounted for his remarkable success. Rob- 
ert Hammond Murray, in The World’s Work, 
tells us what he did on the way to Manila: 


“On his journey to Manila, General Wood 
spent weeks in India, Ceylon, Java, the Straits 
Settlements, and other colonies. He was study- 
ing colonial administration. He talked with Brit- 
ish and Dutch officials, inspected their colonies, 
investigated their systems, went among the na- 
tives and questioned them. He collected case 
after case of statistics and books on colonial gov- 
ernment. <A visitor sitting with him one day in 
his library in Manila glanced at the book-shelves 
that covered three walls of the room. Most of 
the volumes were on military and colonial sub- 
jects. 

“I’ve gathered those together since I came 
out here,’ remarked the General. 

““It is a fine collection. When do you expect 
to find time to read them?’ 

“*Read them?’ replied Wood, ‘I’ve already read 
every line in every one of them. They’ve helped 
me a lot’ 
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He had to pacify not only the Filipinos, in- 
cluding the twenty different tribes in the 
Moro province, but he had to pacify the 
American officers and soldiers as well, who 
had been prejudiced against him because of 
his rapid promotion. He was reviled as a 
White House pet, a doctor, not a soldier, and 
many of the officers over whom he assumed 
command were at first sullen. But when he 
started in to do things in Mindanao, the sul- 
lenness began to disappear. Here is the way 
one of the officers out there talked later on 
about his work: 


“Pretty soon that part of the army began to 
realize that he was a hustler; that he knew a 
good deal about the soldier’s game, that he did 
things and did them right; that when he sent 
troops into the field, he went along with them; 
that when they had to eat hardtack and bacon, 
he did it too; that when there were swamps to 
plod through, he was right along with them; that 
when reveillé sounded before daybreak, he was 
usually up and dressed before us; that when a 
man was down and out, and he happened to be 
near, he’d get off his horse and see what the mat- 
ter was, and fix the fellow up, if he could; that 
he had a pleasant word for all hands, from the 
colonel down to the teamster or packer; that 
when he gave an order it was a sensible one, and 
that he didn’t change it after it went out; and 
that he remembered a man who did a good piece 
of work, and showed his appreciation at every 
chance. 

“Well, the youngsters began to swear by Wood, 
and the old chaps followed, so that from ‘cuss- 
ing him out’ they began to respect him and then 
to admire and love him. That’s the word—love. 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to pick a fight 
out there now by saying something against Wood. 
It is always the same when men come in con- 
tact with him. I don’t honestly believe there is 
a man in the department now who wouldn’t go 
to hell and back for Leonard Wood.” 


That is the man now at the head of our 
fighting force. He has made many enemies 
as he has climbed up to his present position. 
He has trod on the toes of many politicians. 
He has hurt the feelings of many incompe- 
tent officers. He has incurred the jealousy 
of others, competent but selfish. But no man 
could do what he has done without being a 
very big man, superbly equipped and splendid- 
ly devoted to duty. No competent authority 
has ever successfully disputed his ability as a 
commander in the field. It is not alleged 
against him that he is, in Iago’s phrase, a book- 
ish theoric. He is not now and has never been 
out of touch with the arms of the great service 
committed to his care. Cavalry, infantry and 
artillery—he has studied them all. 
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THE ENGAGING PERSONAL SIDE OF HENRY H. ROGERS 


any OYS, you've heard the new rules 
‘B read. Now the question is, what 


can we do to beat them?” In 
used to address his players at the opening of 
each season. If you are looking for an index 
of American character and for a clue to in- 
dustrial and political developments in this 
country in recent years, you might read all the 
recent baccalaureate addresses without finding 
anything more illuminating than this briéf 
remark. 

All our frenzied financiers and most of our 
captains of industry seem to have been acting 
on this advice. Here are the laws: now let 
us see what we can do to beat them, they seem 
to have been saying; and the most successful 
corporation attorneys have received enormous 
fees for telling how the laws could be beaten 
without being brcken. 

Perhaps no man in the last thirty years has 
been more successful in this game than the 
late Henry Huttlestone Rogers. “With all 
the investigations that have been had, and they 
began in 1870 and are still in progress, no 
punishable offense,” the New York 
Times, in a hostile editorial, “has ever been 
formally proved against him, and only infer- 
ential complicity established in practices that 
everybody now denounces, but against which 
the restraints of the law are only coming to 
be effective. Undoubtedly, tho, Mr. Rogers's 
share in the unfair and 2bhorrent methods of 
Standard Oil was so considerable that he ought 
therefor to have suffered from the increasing 
torments of remorse; and undoubtedly he did 
not so suffer.” Neither did Buck Ewing suf- 
fer any torments of remorse. The two men 
played very different games, but their ethics 
seem to have been about the same; and to an 
amazing. extent it is the ethics of the Ameri- 
can people. Break the laws? No; that is bad 
business, bad politics, bad morals. Beat the 
laws? Yes; that is clever politics and high fi- 
nance. We are changing our ethics some- 
what in these days and we are applying the 
new ethics to the achievements of twenty and 
thirty years ago by such men as Rogers, Rock- 
efeller, Carnegie and the rest. In this ap- 
plication, while the achievements may be more 
justly judged, the men themselves may be mis 
judged. For they came into the game when 
such rough riders as Jay Gould and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt were looked on as typical finan- 
ciers, and they have probably played a cleaner 


these words the once famous 
baseball captain, Buck Ewing, 


says 


game than they found in successful operation. 
It was Rogers, according to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, who really conceived the scheme of 
the Standard Oil Company. It was he, also, 
who conceived the idea of the pipe-line sys- 
tem for transporting oil, and who made the 
system a commercial success. He never ex- 
pressed any regrets for his share in the work 
cf building up a great monopoly. During a 
public meeting a few years ago held in the 
school building which he gave to Fairhaven, 
Mass., after one of the students had made a 
speech cn “Trusts,” Mr. Rogers rose to say: 
“If anyone can convince me that a trust has 
in it more evil than good, I will gladly fore- 
go my present attitude.” He defined a trust 
as “a combination of ideas backed by capital,” 
and he denied that he had ever taken advan- 
tage of the people, so far as he knew, in all 
his forty-four years as an oil operator. 
Whatever may be the judgment of history 
as to the ethical quality of his work, there can 
be but one opinion as to his ingratiating per- 
sonal qualities. A man who made strong 
friends of such men as Mark Twain, Dr. Rob- 
ert Collyer, Thomas B. Reed and Booker T. 
Washington must have had something beside 
hard cash to do it with. Twice a week for 
the last ten years, according to a writer in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Rogers 
stopped at Mark Twain's house on Fifth Ave- 
nue, cn his way down to business, to inquire 
how his old friend was. And one night every 
week, when he was in town, Mark went up 
to Rogers's home to spend the evening play- 
ing cards and talking. Rogers not only re- 
habilitated the humorist’s financial affairs, it is 
currently believed, but kept vigilant watch of 
them afterward. When the news of Rogers's 
sudden death first came to Mark, he was in 
the Grand Central station having just arrived 
from Connecticut for the purpose of spend- 
ing the day with Mr. Rogers. He was repre- 
sented as greatly distressed over the news. 
Dr. Robert Collyer, for many years the pas- 
tor and close friend of Mr. Rogers, made the 
only address at the funeral services, and he 
spoke in part as follows: “Henry Rogers was 
one of the truest men that I ever met in my 
life—a man full of desire to be doing things, 
a man full of desire to be doing good things. 
I think [| words of double 
meaning, cross words, words which we used 
to call in our boyhood ‘bad words.’ Since the 
sad news of two days ago I’ve been search- 
ing through my memory to find whether I had 


am sensitive to 
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WILL HE > THE SLAVE OR THE MASTER OF HIS MILLIONS? 


The management of the vast estate left by Henry H. Rogers naturally devolves in large part upon his only son 
Henry H. Rogers, Jr. He has been more or less in the traces for a number of years. 
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ever heard Henry Rogers say one hard word, 
one pained word, one unworthy word, and I 
stand now in this place holy to me and tell 
you that never in my memory did I hear him 
utter such a word. He was what the Holy 
Book calls ‘A man of clean lips.’” 

This record, by the way, does not closely 
agree with that which Mr. Lawson has given 
us of Rogers. One of the lurid Jittle pictures 
in “The Crime of Amalgamated” is this: 

“IT pulled myself together and began: ‘Mr. 
Rogers, what’s the use of getting excited?’ 

“I got no further. He jumped backward. The 
next second I was in the storm-centre. The room 
was small. Suddenly it became full of arms and 
iegs and hands waving and gesticulating, and 
fists banging and brandished; gnashing teeth and 
a convulsed face in which eyes actually burned 
and rained fire; and the language—such a torrent 
of vilification and denunciation I had never heard, 
mingled with oaths so intense, so picturesque, so 
varied, that the assortment would have driven 
an old-time East Indiaman skipper green with 
jealousy.” 


In the midst of his bitter tirades* against 
Rogers, Lawson admitted to Frank Fayant 
that he was still under the spell of Rogers's 
personality and that “if he would send for 
me now to come back into the fold, I would 
go back to him.” Here is a pen-picture which 
Lawson has given us: 


“At 65 Henry H. Rogers is probably one of the 
most distinguished looking men of the time; tall 
and straight, and as well proportioned and supple 
as one of the beautiful American elms which line 
the streets of his native town. 

“All able men have some of God’s indelible 
imprints of greatness. This man’s every feature 
bespeaks strength and distinction. When he 
walks the active swing of his figure expresses 
power—realized, confident power. When at rest 
or in action his square jaw tells of fighting 
power, bulldog, hold-on, never-let-go fighting 
power, and his high, full forehead of intellectual, 
mightily intellectual power, and they are rein- 
forced with cheek bones and nose which suggest 
that this fighting power has in it something of 
the grim ruthlessness of the North American 
Indian. 

“The eyes, however, are the crowning charac- 
teristic of the man’s physical makeup. One must 
see Mr. Rogers’s eyes in action and in repose to 
half appreciate their wonders. I can only say 
that they are red, blue and black, brown, gray 
and green; I have seen them when they were 
so restfully blue that I would think they never 
could be anything but a part of those skies that 
come with the August and September afternoons 
when the bees’ hum and the locusts’ drone blend 


with the smell of new-mown hay to help spell 
the word ‘rest.’ I have seen them so green that 
within their depths I was almost sure the fish 
were lazily resting in the shadows of those sea 
plants which grow only on the ocean’s bottom; 
and I have seen them as black as that thunder 
cloud which makes us wonder ‘Is He angry?’ 
And then again I have watched them when they 
were of that fiery red and that glinting yellow 
which one sees only when at night the doors of 
a great roaring furnace are opened. 

“There is such a kindly good-will in these eyes 
when they are at rest that the man does not live 
who would not consider himself favored to be 
allowed to turn over to Henry H. Rogers his 
pocketbook without receiving a receipt. They are 
the eyes of the man you would name in your will 
to care for your wife’s and children’s welfare.” 


Another man who has borne testimony, in 
less rhetorical and theatric fashion, to Mr. 
Rogers’s ingratiating personal qualities is 
Booker T. Washington. The acquaintance 
of the two men began fifteen years ago. A 
meeting was held in Madison Square Concert 
Hall to raise funds for Tuskegee Institute. 
Washington made an address. The next morn- 
ing he received a telegram from Rogers ask- 
ing him to call at his office. Says Mr. Wash- 
ington, writing in the New York Evening 
Post: “When I entered he remarked that he 
had been present at the meeting the night pre- 
vious and expected the ‘hat to be passed,’ 
but as that was not done he wanted to ‘chip 
in’ something. Thereupon he handed me ten 
one-thousand-dollar bills for the Tuskegee In- 
stitute. In doing this he imposed only one 
condition, that the gift should be mentioned to 
no one. Later on, however, when I told him 
that I did not care to take so large a sum of 
money without some one knowing it, he con- 
sented that I tell one or two of our trustees 
about the source of the gift. I cannot now 
recall the number of times that he has helped 
us, but in doing so he always insisted that his 
name be never used.” 

Later, Mr. Rogers gave large sums to Wash- 
ington to be used in helping other industrial 
schools in the South. In none of these schools 
did the officers know the source of the gifts. 
When Rogers died, “at least sixty-five small 
country schools were being helped by the 
money he contributed.” Booker T. Washing- 
ton adds: “I think I have never seen him 
quite so happy as when I would make a re- 
port as to the results his gifts were getting 
in the way of better schools, or when I could 
show him a picture of one of the little new 
schoolhouses that he had helped the country 
people toerect. . . It seemed to me that 
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his face fairly radiated with happiness as, 
through the account I gave him, he was able 
to enter fully into the situation and realize 
the good that he had been able to do.” 

Rogers always impressed Washington as 
being one of the kindest and gentlest of men, 
and especially fond of literature and literary 
men. (It was his admiration for Mark Twain's 
books, by the way, that led him to express the 
desire to help the author financially, even be- 
fore the two men had met.) Washington 
concludes his article on Rogers as follows: 
“He was one of the best and the greatest of 
men I have ever met, and, as it seems to me, 
one of the greatest men of his day and age, 
and he has left many iessons behind him which 
others can follow to their profit.” 

The story of Rogers's life has been too often 
told to be repeated at length here. His busi- 
ness career began, like that of Russell Sage 
and Mr. Rockefeller, as clerk in a grocery 
store. His family was not a rich one nor was 
it in destitute circumstances, by any means. 
Dr. Robert Collyer has paid tribute to the fine 
character of his mother, and to the beautiful 
affection that existed between the two. He 
had a high school education in Fairhaven, 
and his affection for his native town and its 
people took the form of many costly benefac- 
tions, personal as well as civic. According to 
a writer in the Boston Transcript, he never 
forgot anybody he had ever known in Fair- 
haven and he had a friendly word, most often 
a joke, for all the friends and acquaintances 
he met there. When his children were mar- 
ried, or there were other social functions at 


his home in Fairhaven, “none whom he knew . 


was ever left off the list of invitations because 
of humble station.” Here is the way Mr. Rog- 
ers once referred in a mood of more than 
usual communicativeness to the beginning of 
his business life: 


“It is forty-nine years since I commenced my 
cemmercial career in the Fairhaven Union store at 
the semi-satisfactory salary of $3 a week. At the 
end of the first half-day I figured that I was twenty- 
five cents ahead of the game. I didn’t quite 
appreciate how important my services were; I 
had only worked from 5.30 in the morning, and 
I felt as if I had not given enough service for 
the value received. It reminds me of Bill Hitch, 
who went out in the barque Belle on a three 
years’ cruise, and at the end of the voyage there 
was $40 coming to him. The agent asked him 
what he was going to do with the money. ‘I 
am going to hire a horse and go out to Perry’s 
Neck,’ said Bill, ‘and if there’s any money left 
I’m going to barrel it.’” 
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When asked once how he succeeded so well in 
life, he made answer: “By working as hard 
as anybody I ever saw or read about”—which 
is about what all self-made men say of them- 
selves and seem to think. In 1861, when the 
oil discoveries had been made, Rogers and a 
friend, Charles P. Ellis, had saved about $600 
apiece and made up their minds to go into 
the refining business. They erected a refin- 
ery, partly on credit, at McClintockville, 
Pennsylvania, and while other young men of 
their age were hastening to offer their ser- 
vices in the Civil War, Rogers and Rockefel- 
ler and Archbold were laying the foundations 
of their great fortunes. Rogers met Charles 
M. Pratt, and in 1866 was invited to 
join Pratt in his Brooklyn business. Rogers 
invented the machinery by which naphtha was 
first successfully separated from the crude 
oil, thus making the kerosene much safer to 
use and making the many subsequent uses of 
naphtha and kindred products possible. “He 
was an extraordinary judge of human nature,” 
says Charles P. Ellis, his first partner, “and 
possessed a bulldog’s tenacity. He never let 
go of anything.” 

Mr. Rogers was twice married, his first 
wife, whom he married in Fairhaven before 
going to Pennsylvania, dying in 1895. His 
second wife survives him, as do four children, 
three of these being married daughters, and 
one, his son, H. H. Rogers, Jr., who is in the 
early thirties. Young Rogers is described as 
a handsome and likable chap, fond of tennis, 
yachting and other outdoor sports, and a cap- 
tain in the Twelfth Regiment of the National 
Guards of New York. He is married and his 
home life is described by Edwin Wildman as 
“ideal.” Young Rogers some time ago entered 
upon his duties at 26 Broadway, but his pow- 
ers as administrator and financier are yet to 
be seen. Says Frank Fayant: 


“Mr. Rogers’s death means that the Standard 
Oil power has seen its zenith. The first volume 
of the dramatic story of ‘The Rise and Fall of 
the Standard Oil Power’ is ended. The ‘old 
guard’ at 26 Broadway will soon be gone. Rog- 
ers, the master, is dead. William Rockefeller, 
his right-hand man, is past the age of financial 
conquest. The senior Rockefeller has long since 
laid aside the cares of dollar-making. All the 
rest are in the evening of life, with no lust for 
the welfare of the market place. They have ac- 
cumulated great fortunes through years of com- 
mercial struggle, and now they are content to let 
younger men take their places while they seek 
the pleasures of life. The second generation has 
come forward and put on armor, but no master 
has yet appeared.” 
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THE IRRESISTIBLE CONCILIATOR OF 


ITHOUT that miracle of concil 
iatory capacity, the personality 
\/ of Louis Botha, South Africa 
would not today, in the opinion 
of the well informed, have put 
together the machinery of that federal gov- 
ernment which is soon to provide her with a 
governor-general, a senate and an assembly. 
Many weary months have come and gone since 
the delegates first assembled in Durban to 
create what the London Post calls “another 
United States.” Time and again the tumul- 
tuous sessions seemed to have ended forever 
in fierce feud between Boer and Briton; yet 
time and again Louis Botha saved each crisis 
as it came. Botha settled the quarrel that re- 
sulted in the choice of Pretoria as the seat of 
the new union government. He effected the 
compromise that has made Capetown the seat 
of the legislature. He hit upon the idea of 
establishing the judicial branch of the federa- 
tion government at Bloomfontein. The “new 
United States,” that is, will have three capi- 
tals—as if our Congress were to meet in Phila- 
delphia, the Supreme Court were to assemble 
in San Francisco while the President and the 
White House were put at St. Louis. Thus at 
every story of the constitutional edifice just 
built in South Africa the Botha architecture 
effects new and strange adaptations. Botha 
himself remained in the background, but his 
personality, his capacity for conciliation, his 
genius for compromise, his gifts as a har- 
monizer brought the work to completion. 


For one who has had to pass through so ° 


much of the strife of this South African uni- 
fication, Louis Botha still lives the most pla- 
‘cid of lives on his vast farm. Faction, feud 
and fury never fret him. His beautiful coun- 
try home near Pretoria stands in the center of 
what the English would regard as a vast 
landed estate. The property contains rich 
veins of coal and iron ore, quantities of lux- 
vrious forest, threading streams of cold clear 
water. The soil is for the most part arable 
and well planted. The nature of Louis Botha 
has always been hospitable. His week end 
parties have been celebrated as the most de- 
lightful functions in all Africa. The great, 
lighted and sunny rooms in which the guest 
is made at home, the abundance of cheer, the 
eager start for the day’s hunt and the suc- 
cession of games of tennis or golf suggest a 
somewhat royal conception of the duties of a 
host. It is as a host, again, that the purely 
personal side of Louis Botha reveals itself 
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most genuinely. He never wearies of enter- 
taining. He is the life and soul of his own 
groaning board, his conversation never spark- 
ling, perhaps, yet remaining human and enter- 
taining. 

From the domestic standpoint, Louis Botha, 
to follow the details of a character sketch in 
the London World, is one of the most envia- 
ble of men. He married a grandniece of Robert 
Emmett, the illustrious Irish nationalist who 
was hanged for his politics in 1803. Mrs. Botha, 
a handsome and matronly woman in middle 
life, has ail the statuesque impressiveness of 
the Emmett family and a generous allowance 
of their beauty. Tall, with a countenance of 
great symmetry and what is called a “pres- 
ence,” the wife of the most. famed of living 
Boers shares the hospitable tastes of her hus- 
band. She has earned the credit of being the 
most popular woman in South Africa and be- 
cause of her generosity along political and 
racial lines in giving invitations to her affairs 
she has won many friends among those who 
are most vehemently opposed to her husband's 
policies. In fact, Mrs. Botha has at times 
been suspected of using the tact of the well- 
bred and popular hostess in smoothing away 
the difficulties the General is apt to bring upon 
himself by too rigid an insistence upon some 
of his political opinions. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous member of 
the Botha household is the General’s beauti- 
ful and brilliant eldest daughter, Helen. She 
made a sensation two seasons ago in London 
as a result of traits which suggested to M.A.P. 
certain comparisons between the eldest daugh- 
ter of Theodore Roosevelt and the eldest 
daughter of Louis Botha. The daughter of 
the Boer hero, says our British contemporary, 
has large dark eyes “that fairly glow with in- 
telligence, humor and the joy of living, a com- 
plexion the most flawless, and pretty hair ad- 
mirably arranged.” Her taste in dress rather 
took London society aback. It was deemed 
too suggestive of Paris, too smart for any 
woman not in the aristocracy. The young 
lady’s dresses indicated further that her fath- 
er’s wealth must be fully as immense as some 
reports indicate. “People who do not know 
who Miss Botha is set her down instantly as 
an American,” to quote further, “and she has 
something of that bright fearlessness, that 
frank contentment with her surroundings and 
herself that make the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Roosevelt so fascinating.” Helen Botha re- 
ceived a costly education and paints pictures. 
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THE INEVITABLE BOER 
General Louis Botha, Prime Minister of the Transvaal, was the most pouestet influence at every stage of the 


proceedings that resulted in the drafting of a federal constitution for Sout 


i Africa which, it is believed will soon 
réceive the approval of the British Parliament, 
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The general's eldest daughter is much at- 
tached to her many little brothers and sisters 
to whom she has acted as governess and com- 
panion in the lonely years before and after the 
great war. The boys of .the family were 
taught to ride by their big sister and the girls 
learned needlework and music from her. She 
is a splendid horsewoman and an unusually 
fine shot. Few Transvaal spectacles present 
a more human interest than that of the Bothas 
departing for a day’s sport. The fine and 


stalwart figure of the General, who is as vig- ° 


orous today as when he commanded at Colenso, 
is rendered formidable by the pistols in his 
belt and the gun across the saddle. He loves 
a mettlesome horse, as does his daughter. The 
wife rides on these expeditions and so does the 
daughter,. while the other children, including 
the two strapping boys in their teens, are 
armed for lion, gnu and the rest of South 
Africa’s fierce zoology. There is a wild gal- 
lop of Bothas towards the horizon and that is 
the last seen of them until the,day is done 
and the trophies of the chase are piled high 
on the lawn. 

Louis Botha has, in the main, literary and 
scholarly tastes, notwithstanding his love of 
fray in its political and sporting forms. He 
is fluent in both English and the jargon of 
the Boers. He is not a conversationalist in 
the brilliant sense of the term. His conver- 
sation does not sparkle with witticisms nor 
coes he bewilder an interlocutor with subtle- 
ties. His delight is to talk with men of ideas, 
for unlike some reticent natures he is eager 
to derive impressions from the talk of others, 
It may be owing to his own limitations as a 
talker that he attaches so much importance 
to the gift of fluency. He is credited with 
the observation that to the talkers of the 
world has fallen an undue amount of influ- 
ence owing to the great effect of plausibility. 
His own conversation is largely carried on in 
the idiom of the Boers. He seems to avoid 
the use of English in the domestic circle. He 
talks most happily in the language of the land 
he has served so well and so long. The ver- 
nacular he knows has been described by one 
authority as “the real back-veld Taal, full of 
quaint similes and of back-veld idoims.” No 
grammar of the Dutch tongue has any room 
for this mysterious gibberish, of which Botha 
is past master. 

To the great house in which Botha spends 
his leisure come the latest books from Lon- 
don. He is very much interested in physical 
science and in the literature of psychic re- 
search, but he has no fads, no tendency to ab- 





sorb himself in any movement unconnected 
with the politics of South Africa. His read- 
ing includes more current fiction than even 
Clemenceau could digest and Clemenceau is 
known to be an inveterate reader of novels. 
Botha’s favorite novelist is said to be Dick- 
ens and his predilection in poetry, according 
to a writer in Truth, is Wordsworth. His 
library is a huge apartment, with immeénse 
windows overlooking the landscape for miles. 
He is prone to bury himself here for hours, 
no one venturing to disturb him when he is 
absorbed in some work fresh from London. 
The General’s memory for what he has read 
seems marvellous if it be true, as reported, 
that he has never been found at fault in a 
quotation from a favorite author. 

From the standpoint of ability in any one 
direction, Botha, as his warmest friends con- 
cede, is not what would be called “first rate.” 
He is not an orator. Administrative ability 
is denied him. He lacks the creative faculty 
in any definite direction. Of his military ca- 
pacity it is impossible to obtain an impartial 
estimate, but even his keenest vindicator from 
impeachments of his strategy and tactics in 
the Boer War does not go so far as to claim 
for him a place beside the great soldiers. Tried 
by the definite test of a fixed standard of 
merit, Botha seems mediocre. The source of 
his power and influence, as the London Post 
explains the riddle, is personality. “General 
Botha knows his Boer from the top of his 
slouch hat to the soul of his hob-nailed boots.” 
He can lead his people as if they were child- 
ren. The secret is the Botha personality. He 
is an instinctive, irresistible and inspired con- 
ciliator. He has never betrayed his people 
and he has never misled the British. Both 
sides trust him implicitly. Yet integrity alone, 
unaided by the gifts for conciliation possessed 
by the hero of the Boer War, would never 
have won for him his present eminence. The 
foundation of his career is and has always 
been this conciliatory personality. 

The aspects of this personality reveal them- 
selves partly in the General's patience and 
poise and partly in his quick and subtle com- 
prehension of the peculiarities of those who 
work with him. He does not really “run” 
his government in Pretoria. It is run for him 
by colleagues who have a fatal tendency to 
become involved in feuds with one another. 
There have been times, according to a weli- 
informed writer in the London Mail, when 
every member of the ministry hated every 
other member, but Botha found a basis none 
the less for perfect harmony. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE KHE- 


DIVE OF EGYPT 


T WOULD seem to have been 
upon the head of the Khedive of 
| Egypt that the deposed Sultan 
of Turkey invoked the blessing 
of Allah and upon him that at 
once devolved the spiritual leadership of the 
vast Pan-Islamic movement. If this be so, 
and the Mohammedan press of India and 
China reflects views in consonance with that 
idea, the task of the English in Cairo, as the 
Gaulois believes, is now more difficult than it 
has ever been. The deposed Sultan Abdul 
Hamid was first and foremost the spiritual 
hierarch of all Islam, the incarnate head of a 
movement more mysterious than the world 
has witnessed since the era of the Rosicru- 
cians. If these monasteries which stretch 
along the edges of the Sahara have pro- 
claimed Abbas II, Khedive of Egypt, as their 
divinely appointed head—and a definite an- 
nouncement to that effect has reached Eu- 
rope—it seems to the French dailies that events 
of the highest importance to European pow- 
ers with African and Asiatic possessions are 
taking place in the Mohammedan world. “Can 
it be,” asks the Figaro, “that the unrest 
throughout Asia reflects the solidarity of the 
Pan-Islamic movement?” The matter is not 
made clearer by the oracular denunciations of 
the new Turkish sultan which figure in many 
Mohammedan organs. The Constantinople 
potentate is pronounced “Europeanized” and 
“weak in the true faith.” One Cairo daily 
warns him of the fate to befall him—that of 
the Sultan of Morocco. 

It is lucky for Islam at this dire extrem- 
ity of the faith, as a pious Mohammedan notes 
in the Paris Matin, that she possesses in the 
Khedive of Egypt a prince not only pious, 
learned and “subtle,” but one upon whom the 
ancient glories of the faith are about to de- 
scend in full measure. He is, indeed, the true 
commander of the faithful and the rightful 
spiritual lord owing to his position as pro- 
tector of that renowned seat of learning, the 
mosque of El-Azaar. El-Azaar is to Islam 
what Oxford is to English learning or what 
Harvard is to the United States. El-Azaar, 
moreover, is established in the capital of the 
Khedive. It is the center of the mysterious 
wisdom of the Koran—a lore ridiculed by the 
infidel as a tissue of absurdities, but which in 
the interpretation of the pious seems to indi- 
cate a new future for the Mohammedan world 








under the sway of the Khedives. However 
that may be, the personality of Abbas II, now 
reigning at Cairo, is understood to be quite 
adequate to whatever dignity may be thrust 
upon him by those fanaticized Egyptians who 
are rousing the fellaheen to revolt. 

In the rotundity of his form and in the ab- 
breviation of his stature, Nature has denied to 
Abbas II that seductive distinction for which 
his brother, Prince Mehemet Ali, is so ad- 
mired. The Khedive, in truth, is as fat as he 
is little; but the vulgarity of the man’s phy- 
sique accentuates the enchanting distinction 
of his manner. It is a manner which the com- 
petent authority who describes it for the Paris 
Figaro pronounces “celestial.” No experience 
could be more enchanting than a presentation 
to His Highness. It is an affair of little cere- 
mony. Abbas Hilmi extends a hand, ex- 
presses in choice French—for his English is 
weak—the gratification he feels at the oppor 
tunity and at once starts a conversation on 
some appropriate topic. Never did the great- 
est of the Bourbon kings manage with more 
dexterity the manner and the matter of con- 
versation. “What flexibility of tone! What va- 
riety of topic! What suavity of language!” 
3eneath a transparent and glossy skin, the 
blood circulates with a fresh animation as the 
khedivial eye lights up. The liveried lackeys 
make their appearance with coffee and cigar- 
ets. Every touch of the potentate disappears 
in the perfection of the breeding displayed 
by one of the most delightful of hosts. 

In private life the Khedive affects the char- 
acter of a countr- gentleman. His passion is 
agriculture. The extensive fields and well-ap- 
pointed stables of his palace of Koubbeh are 
at all times under the master’s eye. This do- 
main is some miles out from Cairo. The crops 
are, of course, appropriate to the blandness 
of the Egyptian climate, but his Highness has 
introduced many European improvements in- 


to the national science of agriculture. Nor is 
the farming of the “fancy” type. Everything 
has been put upon a business basis. Butter 


is churned and sold to the great hotels in. 
Cairo. From this traffic the Khedive emerges 
a loser, altho he charges the equivalent of a 
dollar for as much butter as could be bought 
in New York for fifteen cents. The milk from 
the khedivial farm is likewise sold at an ex- 
orbitant price, but the Khedive makes no profit 
out of it. The cost of production is too high. 
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Promptly at sunrise every day his High- 
ness is up and out in the fresh air. Some- 
times he rides over his estate on the back of 
a white donkey, but as a rule he prefers to 
be transported in a dog cart driven by him- 
self. The royal farm extends for miles on 
either side of the Nile and no portion of it 
escapes inspection in these regular tours. Al- 
tho his Highness may derive no profit from 
butter and eggs, the remaining products are 
handled with so sound a commercial instinct 
as to treble, according to Mr. William Max- 
well—writing in the London Mail,—the Khe- 
dive’s official income of five hundred thousan:l 
dollars a year. The immense farm stretches 
many a rood along the richest planted region 
fertilized by Egypt's historic river. Abbas 
Hilmi is not above the most direct kind of 
negotiation with those who can handle his 
crops. He knows how to sell in the dearest 
market besides buying in the cheapest. He 
seems to have mastered to the minutest de- 
tail the business side of agriculture and it is 
even said that he keeps the books of the 
khedivial farm himself. 

In the middle of the day, the ruler of Egypt 
lunches with the only woman who has ever 
sustained to him the relation of wife. His 
Highness could, were he so inclined, allow 
himself the complement of four wives affected 
by the pious Effendi of the land. He has none 
the less remained strictly monogamous. The 
one wife dwells in strict seclusion on the 
khedivial domain of Keubbeh except for ac- 
casional visits to the great Abdin Palace at 
Cairo. She is described in the Figaro as a 
Greek with Circassian blood, some five years 
younger than the Khedive—he is_ nearing 
forty—and exquisitely beautiful. It does not 
appear that any European or American of 
the male sex has ever gazed upon the fea- 
tures of this lady. She is the mother of six 
children, five girls and a boy. The latter is now 
about ten years of age, and, unlike the eldest 
born of Mohammedan rulers generally, he is 
to inherit his father’s throne. This young 
“Prince Heritor,” as he is officially styled, 
quite overshadows his sisters in importance. 
The lad is understood to resemble his mother 
in the fairness of ‘his skin, the slenderness of 
his frame and the tallness of his form. 

As a family man, the Khedive sets an ex- 
ample which the Christian father, as our 
French contemporary observes, might emulate 
with profit. The girls study English, French, 
Arabic and Turkish with the idea, it is said, 
of fitting them for the position of monoga- 
mous wives. Abbas Hilmi seems to have set 
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his face firmly against that piurality of wives 
which is the vogue among the wealthier of his 
subjects. He will not allow a daughter of his 
to become the inmate of what is commonly 
understood by the term harem. In all re- 
spects but this, he has long been famed as 
the mcst Mohammedanly pious of potentates, 
for his orisons are performed with infinite 
fervor and an undeviating regularity. The 
five daughters receive from their mother a 
training which, from the point of view of the 
Mohammedan faith, is orthodox enough; but 
their father deviates markedly from Moham- 
medan ideals in his relations with his son. 
This boy is to be brought up with the dynastic 
conception strongly defined in his education. 
He will be the first scion of Mohammedan 
royalty to inherit a throne upon the formally 
recognized principle of primogeniture alone. 

Abbas Hilmi the statesman, the forerunner 
of that new Islam which is to revive the glor- 
ies of the old without its barbarism, is seen at 
his best in the great Abdin Palace, an edifice 
having in Cairo the importance of Bucking- 
ham Palace in London. All that is most bril- 
liant in social Cairo radiates from or to the 
Abdin Palace, in which his Highness is so- 
cially despotic. No one can count for any- 
thing in that brilliant world of twentieth cen- 
tury Egypt unless he has been presented to the 
Khedive. This is the sign manual of social 
acceptance without which the richest Ameri- 
can is nobody. The presentations have to be 
arranged through the medium of a Grand Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies whose office on the ground 
floor at Abdin Palace is the resort of attachés 
and secretaries of legations whenever a grand 
ball is given. Not to be asked to the Khe- 
dive’s ball is to the visitor in Cairo what be- 
ing excluded from the Almanach de Gotha 
would mean to a mediatized prince. No one 
is so envied in the capital of the Khedive as 
that man or woman before whose door the 
special courier from the palace halts his steed 
and delivers the square missive that summons 
the socially approved to the forthcoming ball. 
For a Mohammedan prince, Abbas Hilmi ex- 
ercises a wonderful sway over the social ambi- 
tions of a Christian aristocracy, for by this 
time the sojourners in Cairo for a winter may 
be taken as in some sort the elect of the land 
whence they come. The United States, for 
example, provides the millionaire element—no 
American millionaire becomes a true pluto- 
crat, according to the Figaro, until he has 
wintered with his family in Cairo—the Eng- 
lish recruit the official set, the Germans pay 
flying visits on pleasure or business bent, 
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while the French lénd the last touch of polite- 
ness and of culture. The Cairo social world 
has, therefore, the best of every element out 
of which aristocracies are reared. Over this 
aristocracy the Khedive watches with an anx- 
ious care. Every detail of etiquet is arranged 
by him. No person of the least consequence 
arrives in Cairo without becoming the object 
of careful investigation by an agent of Abdin 
Palace, who reports to the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies on the subject of the newcomer’s 
rank and position at home. If the report be 
satisfactory and if the individual concerned 
be vouched for by the diplomatic representa- 
tive of his native land stationed at Cairo, there 
need be no further difficulty on the score of 
a summons to the palace and a presentation to 
his Highness. Thereafter the stranger be- 
longs to the most showy, the most luxurious 
and the most distracting social oligarchy on 
the globe. He is asked everywhere and told 
everything, for society in the Khedive’s capi- 
tal is a sort of huge family in which all the 
members know all about everybody else. The 
most intimate secrets of the private lives of 
distinguished Americans in the city are ban- 
died about with scruple, the wonder of the 
thing being, as the Figaro notes, that while 
gossip rages unrestrainedly, the outside world 
is never taken into confidence. 

In the regulation, administration and enter- 
tainment of this cosmopolitan world the Khe- 
dive displays a tact and a social genius which, 
as many affirm, rank him above Beau Brum- 
mel in manners and quite beside Louis XIV 
in the matter of etiquet. Abbas Hilmi knows 
by sight and by name every member of his 
“set.” Should he happen to be driving through 
the streets of his capital—a diversion of which 
he is fond—and should he meet any man or 
woman who has been presented to him at the 
palace, he salutes at once. These rides of his 
Highness from Abdin Palace out to Koubbeh, 
where the immense farm is, afford society and 
populace alike frequent opportunities of study- 
ing the appearance and the health of the 
nominal ruler of Egypt. The Khedive sits 
back in an open carriage clad in the mititary 
uniform of his high rank as an Egyptian army 
officer. There is always a squadron of caval- 
ry from one of the crack regiments, acting as 
escort. The drive through the city is a swift 
one and it is nearly always signalized by some 
demonstration of respect from the natives, 
who gather all along the route. The wife of 
Abbas Hilmi is not seen on these occasions, 
for his monogamous notions never accord his 
spouse the position of a queen. 


It would be a libel upon Abbas Hiimi to 
convey the notion that his absorption in the 
social dutics of his peculiar sovereignty en- 
gage him to the exclusion of the true labors 
of a ruler. “In the Abdin Palace at Cairo,” 
to quote William Maxwell in the London 
Mail, “lives another Abbas, soldier and states- 
man.” Here, in vast apartinents lighted by 
electricity, in a study with telephone service 
ready and equipped, Abbas Hilmi administers 
his government. Only those who understand 
the secrets of the relations between Islam and 
the British realize how important is the func- 
tion discharged by the Khedive in the admin- 
istration of the country controlled by the rep- 
resentative of Edward VII in Cairo. The 
general impression of the situation is that Ab- 
bas Hilmi hates the English, who cow him 
into submission with military force. The Khe- 
dive is a far more practical and sensible po- 
tentate than such a theory implies. He is quite 
capable of forming a plan of acticn upon the 
basis of things as they are. What he can not 
conquer he seeks to mold to his purpose. “Ab- 
bas II received a ccsmopolitan education,” as 
Mr. Maxwell tells us in the London Mail, “an 
education unusual for an Oriental potentate. 
His father, the enlightened and humane Tew- 
fik, thought of placing his heir at an English 
public school.” Other counsel prevailed. Ab- 
bas Hilmi was only twelve years of age when 
he became a pupil at that noted institution in 
Geneva known as the Haxiius School. Hence 
he proceeded to the so-called Theresianum at 
Vienna, the famed school which imparts to 
royal princes, grand dukes and others in the 
purple the humanities, the sciences and the 
arts. Abbas Hilmi was still at his lessons 
here, being but seventeen, when the death of 
his father compelled him to proceed to Cairo. 

Then it was that the transformation of the 
land of the Pharaohs into a land of the socially 
elect was undertaken. Nothing could irritate 
the Khedive more than the treatment he re- 
ceived from those Europeans who professed 
to regard him as no genuine royalty but a 
mere chief of some Mohammedan clan. The 
Khedive wishes his royalty accepted as ser- 
iously as if he were on the throne of England 
or of Prussia. His first step was to devise a 
code of etiquet for all who came into personal 
contact with himself. It changed entirely the 
easy going mode of his father, who saw every- 
body and everyore without regard to his rank 
or anyone else’s. Abbas Hilmi even took the 
diplomatic corps in land, informing its mem- 
bers that they cou!d not see him henceforth 
without obtaining leave, 
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DE MAUPASSANT’S PICTURE OF SWINBURNE 


am<——(y HERE is ever a fascination con- 
nected with the impression made 

T by one man of genius upon an- 
other. This fascination is only 
heightened when one is Gallic, 
the other English, when one is De Maupas- 
sant, the other Swinburne. It seems that the 
master of the short story and the immortal 
poet met at a village on the coast of France, 
many years ago, under singularly romantic 
conditions. De Maupassant transcribed his 
impression. A Paris journal, Les Annales 
Politiques et Litéraires, has been moved by 
the death of Swinburne io publish this word- 
picture. 

“I once met the poet,” De Maupassant tells 
us, “and his strange face was the more inter- 
esting to me because he impressed me as a 
kind of idealistic and sensual Edgar Poe. He 
seemed to me to have the soul of a writer at 
once more exalted and more depraved than 
that of the American; he was more in love 
with strange, monstrous things, more cur- 
ious, searching after and evoking subtle aul 
abnormal refinements of life and thought, 
while Poe simply evoked phantoms and ter- 
rors. My few interviews with Swinburne 
left upon me an impression of an artistic na- 
ture of the most extravagant type. 

“He is an artist both of the ancient anJ the 
modern kind. Lyric, epic, bewitched with 
rhythm, full of the Greek spirit, he is like- 
wise one of the most refined and delicate of 
those explorers of subtle sensations who con- 
stitute the new schools. 

“This is how I chanced to know him. I 
was very young and was spending the sum- 
mer on the Etretat coast. One morning at 
about ten o’clock some sailors appeared, cry- 
ing that a swimmer was drowning underneath 
the upper bridge. They took a boat and I 
joined them, only to learn that the swimmer, 
who had been ignorant of the terrib!e force 
of the current, had been rescued by a fish- 
ing-boat. 

“The same evening I learned that the 1ash 
bather was an English poet, Mr. A!lgernen 
Charles Swinburne, who had come dow: a 
few days previous in company with another 
Englishman, Mr. Powel, who owned a Iitle 
chalet in the neighborhood and with whom I 


had sometimes chatted upon the beach. This 
Mr. Powel had caused astonishment by his 
solitary life, which seemed very strange to 
the country pee~'e and the sailors unused to 
English whims and eccentricities. 

“He was informed that I had tried to help 
his friend—too late, as it turned out, to be of 
service—and I received an invitation to lunch 
with them on the next day. The two men 
were waiting for me in a pretty garden, cool 
and shady, which lay behind a low Normandy 
house. They were both short men: Mr. 
Powel stout, Mr. Swinburne thin, and, at first 
view, amazingly thin—a fantastic apparition. 
It was then, seeing him for the first time, that 
I thought of Edgar Poe. His forehead was 
very large beneath his long locks. His face 
narrowed toward an insignificant chin shad- 
owed by a slight tuft of beard. A very light 
mustache trailed over lips which were re- 
markably fine and contracted. His head, vi- 
talized by clear, Searching eyes, was joined 
to his body by a neck which seemed endless. 
His body could scarcely be said to have any 
shoulders, for the top of his breast looked 
scarcely broader than his forehead. The 
whole frame of this almost supernatural per- 
sonage was shaken by nervous twitchings. He 
was very cordial, very affable, and the un- 
usual charm of his intelligence at once cap- 
tivated me. 

“During lunch we talked of art, literature, 
and human life. The opinions of these two 
friends invested all things with a troublous, 
funereal light, for they had a fashion of see- 
ing and understanding which made them ap- 
pear before me as two morbid visionaries, in- 
toxicated with a perverse and _ fantastic 
poesy. 

“Some bones were strewn about the tables; 
among them a skinned hand—that of a par- 
ricide, I was told—the dried blood and the 
muscles of which were still glued to the white 
bones. They showed me weird designs and 
photographs, a collection of incredible gim- 
cracks. Round us gambolled a tame monkey, 
grimacing and inconceivably droll, familiar, 
fuil of tricks; not so much a monkey as the 
mute friend of his masters. I was told that 
this monkey was afterwards hung by a young 
English servant who had a grudge against it. 
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“A few days later I was again invited to 
the home of these eccentric Englishmen, to 
partake of a roasted monkey, which had been 
ordered from Havre, from the establishment 
of a dealer in foreign animals. 

“The smell alone of this roast, as I entered 
the house, filled me with anxiety, and the 
frightful taste of the beast took from me for- 


ever any wish for another repast of monkey- 
meat. 

“But Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Powel were 
delightful in fancifulness and enthusiasm. 
They told me strange and terrible Icelandic 
legends which Mr. Powel had _ translated. 
Swinburne spoke of Victor Hugo with 
infinite enthusiasm. I never saw him again.” 





THE LATEST WORD ON 


EXPECT to live to read a dozen 

“ books about you,” said Horace 

| Traubel one day to Whitman. 

That was about twenty years 

ago. The old man laughed: “You 

must expect to last to a ripe old age!” He 

wondered if any one would take up his life- 

story where his friend, Dr. R. M. Bucke, left 

off. “I have lived all these years,” he said, 
“and have barely got a foothold.” 

But Traubel has lived to see many more 
than a dozen books devoted to Whitman. The 
“sood gray poet’s” star is steadily in the as- 
cendant. He found his interpreters and trans- 
lators in Germany, France and Denmark be- 
fore he died; and his poems have since been 
translated into almost all the European lan- 
guages. A small literature of analysis and 
appreciation is growing up around his name. 

The newest biography* of Whitman is by 
the late Prof. George Rice Carpenter, of Co- 
lumbia University. It is a simple, matter-of- 
fact narrative. ‘Walt himself,’ Traubel af- 
firms (in The Conservator), “would have put 
his approving fore-finger on Carpenter’s book 
and declared: ‘Here’s the whole thing in a 
nutshell without adulation or apology.’ ” 

Professor Carpenter's stress is chiefly on 
\Whitman as mystic and as social idealist. The 
salient characteristics of “Leaves of Grass,” 
as it left the mind of its creator, he tells us, 
were two: “First the universe appeared one: 
all things revealed themselves to him simul- 
taneously, as it were, and on the same plane, 
as if space and time had been annihilated. 
Second, the law of this world was love. Rank 
and order vanished; the lowest and highest 
were equal; all were to be comprehended only 
by affection.” 

The critics of “Leaves of Grass” were dis- 
turbed by three main features—its formless- 
ness, its frank treatment of sex, and its tur- 
bulent egotism. On all these points Whitman 


*Watt Wuuitman. By George Rice Carpenter. The 
Macmillan Company. 


WHITMAN 


has won a kind of vindication. 
Carpenter puts it: 


As Professor 


“In the years immediately following the pub- 
lication of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ his contemporaries 
were much exercised over elements in his work 
that do not now attract great attention. Then 
they were bewildered by his form of free verse; 
now the boundaries of taste and appreciation have 
been much enlarged, and our increasing acquaint- 
ance with Oriental poetry and the general move- 
ment toward free verse in English and in other 
literatures have greatly diminished the prejudice. 
Whitman’s rhymeless and faintly rhythmical form 
seems less and less an innovation and more and 
more to be merely one of the many known ways 
of producing poetic effects. Then the public was 
startled by the degree to which he stressed the 
facts of sex. Now we are less inclined to dog- 
matism on the content of poetry, and in any event 
we understand that Whitman’s seeming insistence 
in such matters was connected with his larger 
theory of the ideal state, and, further, that the 
emphasis of the greater part of his work falls 
elsewhere. Then critics found his personality 
turbulent and egotistic: the barbaric yaup that 
he sounded over the roofs of the world was 
thought to be his own braggart voice. Now we 
see that he spoke as the symbol of democracy.” 


Professor Carpenter's final summing up is 
this: 


“Whitman has often been likened to Rous- 
seau, to Carlyle, to Browning, to Tolstoy, and to 
Nietzsche, and there are obvious similarities in 
each case. The points of dissimilarity, however, 
are even more striking. Rousseau was less ro- 
bust; Carlyle, less positive in his influence; 
Browning, more analytic and intellectual; Niet- 
zsche, more insurgent and rebellious; Tolstoy, 
more ascetic and conscience-haunted. Whitman's 
analogs, I suspect, are rather to be found in 
great personalities, in men who represent a new 
attitude, in men who bring a message to their 
brothers, a truth mainly expressed in their lives 
and only incidentally through their writings— 
such men, shall we say, as Francis of Assisi, or 
Géorge Fox, or many an Oriental teacher of 
earlier or later times. These are the great ac- 
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cepters and unifiers of life; their teachings and 
examples pass beyond the confines of literature 
or politics; they show new and noble ways of 
living. Of this type, in his own degree, Whit- 
man seems to have been. He is the first and 
most notable of those who, in the nineteenth 
century, in Europe and in America, preached the 
vision of the world as love and comradeship.” 


This biography of Carpenter's, Francis Hack- 
ett, of the Chicago Post, declares, is a tri- 
bute from the conventional. “It is a great 
tribute,” he adds, “because it is serious, re- 
spectful and even reverent. It is a sign that 
America is slowly groping its way to a large 
understanding and adoption of its greatest 
genius—a genius whose new and _ beautiful 
language rhythms serve merely to typify the 
larger rhythms of life that have hitherto es- 
caped literature.” 

By no means all of our literary critics, how- 
ever, assume this attitude. The New York 
Times Saturday Review editorially expresses 
its conviction that Whitman’s admirers are 
exulting too soon. To the questions, Will 
Whitman's fame survive? Is it growing? the 
same paper replies: 


“It may well be doubted if as many persons 
read his verse now as ten years ago or twenty. 
He is not cften quoted. Lately, in the celebra- 
tions of the one hundredth anniversary of Lin- 
coln’s birth, ‘O Captain, my Captain,’ and ‘When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed’ have been 
revived for popular appreciation all over the 
country. Has that temporary new fame for some 
of his most obviously poetical lines led many 
persons to nibbling at large in ‘Leaves of Grass?’ 
Probably Whitman’s fame stands just where it 
did. A large number, a very large number, of 
competent judges of literature in this country 
and England have found much that is admirable, 
much that is assuredly poetical, in his writings. 
The poet of the common people, which he aimed 
to be, which even his present biographer calls 
him, he certainly is not, in any large sense. Only 
they who read largely in poetry read Whitman 
at all. He is now, as ever, caviare to the general.” 


Mr. William Aspenwall Bradley, in a 
lengthy critique in the Boston Herald, is 
equally scepticai. The fundamental weakness 
in Walt Whitman’s poetry, he asserts, lies in 
its crudity; and nothing can explain this 
away: 


“Whitman is, to put it bluntly, the type of the 
crude village poet and philosopher, examples of 
whom are still abundant. The biographer of Poe 
has said: ‘The vast, unfathomable ocean of 
American crudity was in Chivers, Alcott, Whit- 
man. For many there is something cosmic in 
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A CARICATURE OF WALT WHITMAN 


This curious portrait of Whitman as Falstaff hangs 
high up on the wall of an old Philadelphia tavern. It is 
the work of Snow, a caricaturist well known in Philadel- 
phia a quarter of a century ago. 


crudity, something that answers to and satisfies 
their own unformed and _ ill-defined aspirations. 
For these Whitman speaks with a_ seductive 
voice and will continue to find an audience so 
long as that ‘unfathomable ocean’ remains un- 
drained. In it, however, will never be found any 
large number of those whom Whitman directly 
addressed. There is very little crudity in the 
conceptions of the working classes, who have 
clear and distinct notions of what life means to 
them, and of their necessities and ambitions. 
Whitman is, above all, the poet of the intellec- 
tual middle classes—those who, like Whitman 
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himself, have done just enough reading to un- 
settle their minds, yet not enough to re-form 
them in a new and more ideal conception of life. 
|: implies failure on the critical and interpretative 
side of his work that Mr. Carpenter does not 
indicate this fundamental limitation of his ap- 
peal.” 


In passing on to a consideration of Whit- 
nian’s treatment of sex, Mr. Bradley directs 
the argument into a personal channel. There 
are grounds for believing that Whitman had 
six children, out of wedlock. He wrote so 
himself to John Addington Symonds. Profes- 
sor Carpenter quotes the letter in a foot-note. 
hut these “children” constitute a strange mys- 
tury. His dearest friends never knew them. 
A\t one time he planned to make a statement 
with regard to the matter, to be kept sealed; 
hut on account of illness, or other causes, he 
jailed to keep his plan. 

Henry Bryan Binns and Bliss Perry, two 
previous biographers of Whitman, accept the 
story of Whitman’s children on his own word; 
iut Mr. Bradley is inclined to doubt it. He 
thinks that Professor Carpenter must have 
had his qualms, too, in advancing the argu- 
ment: “It is necessary to add that the ex- 
uberance of sexual imagery in Whitman’s 
work may quite possibly have been due to a 
change in his habits of life.” The word 
“change,” Mr. Bradley thinks, is significant ; 
ior it is admitted that Whitman was chaste 
as a young man. “Those who make even the 
slightest use of this argument,’ Mr. Bradley 
maintains, “i.e., that ‘the exuberance of sex- 
ual imagery’ in Whitman’s verse originated, 
or even simply gained re-enforcement in his 
own experience, are obliged to take account 
of the fact that many another poet who is 
known to have remained a celibate, and no- 
toriously Swinburne, has equalled, if not sur- 
passed Whitman in this particular form of 
imaginative exuberance.” He continues: 


always seemed that the real 
psychological law involved was the reverse of 
that above stated, and that the fact that Whit- 
man wrote as he did, with such peculiar insis- 
tence on sexual matters, was the best possible 
proof that his own actual experience was ex- 
tremely limited. It is difficult to conceive that 
Whitman should have thus written, had he led 
the life he claimed to have led; and it is equally 
difficult to see how any critic who takes into 
consideration all the psychologic facts underly- 
ing the relation between poetry and life as two 
lifferent but co-ordinate forms of experience and 
xpression can seriously support the opposite 
1ew.” 


“To us it has 


But if Whitman really lived his emotional 
life through his imagination, why, it will be 
asked, did he intentionally create the legend 
of his lusty loves—why did he fabricate the 
mystification of the six children and a South- 
ern grandchild, if they never really existed? 
To these questions, in Mr. Bradley’s opinion, 
there is more than one possible answer. “If, 
for example,” he says, “as may quite conceiv- 
ably be the case, Whitman really came to be- 
lieve in the course of time that he was a 
father, his offspring would then be the ‘child- 
ren’ of his imagination in a very special sense. 
Or, on the other hand, if he did not deceive 
himself, and yet wished to deceive others, the 
motives for such a deception are sufficiently 
clear. They are even strikingly simple.” 


“For years he had preached perfect father- 
hood and motherhood; had made these the basis 
of his poetical philosophy, the central fact in his 
great democratic ideal for America. And yet he 
himself had never had any children. He was 
thus open to a charge of inconsistency on a very 
vulnerable point. What more natural, therefore, 
than that, as he became a public figure, he should 
have wished to anticipate such a charge, by cre- 
ating a legend to which he knew that his poeti- 
cal expression would give a plausible air of 
truth ?” 


In view of the similarity existing between 
Whitman’s philosophy and that of Rousseau, 
it is interesting to note that the charge now 
made by Mr. Bradley against Whitman has 
also been leveled against the French writer. 
Rousseau claimed to have had children, and 
he said he sent them all to the foundling asy- 
lum in Paris—the “Enfants Trouvés.” But 
Jules Lemaitre, in his lectures on Rousseau 
last year, discredits the whole story and sug- 
gests that Rousseau preferred to stand con- 
victed of a crime rather than of a failure to 
fulfil the first functions of a “natural man.” 
On this Mr. Bradley comments: 


“The argument is an ingenious one in the 
case of Rousseau, but it becomes more than 
ingenious in the case of Whitman. Rousseau 
at least lived openly with his mistress, while 
Whitman’s mistress, or common-law wife, re- 
mains entirely putative. And what became of 
Whitman’s children, with whom he claimed to 
have maintained at least a kind of indirect com- 
munication? Is it likely that out of six chil- 
dren, four of whom lived and one of whom 
presented Whitman with a grandson, no trace 
should be discovered, nothing should be heard? 
Would not, in all probability, some one of them 
have turned up as a claimant to some share in 
his father’s fame, if not to his few effects? 
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AT THE FUNERAL OF MEREDITH 


The funeral of George Meredith took place at Dorking in a little cemetery near the downs on which he de- 
lighted to take his daily drives. His ashes were borne to the grave by: his daughter in a casket on which was 
engraved a quotation from ‘“Vittoria”’—‘Life is but a little holding lent to do a mighty labor.’”? Contempora- 
neously with the interment at Dorking a memorial service was held at Westminster Abbey attended by the Prime 
Minister of England, Rudyard Kipling, A. W. Pinero, Holman Hunt, and many others of distinction. 


“Certainly Whitman succeeded in covering his ting-room combined—were a lounge, a sewing- 
tracks better than most men in a like situation, machine, and some chairs. Every inch of wall- 
and yet, with his utter indifference to the con- space was covered. There were small shelves, 
ventions, he had far less reason for wishing to brackets, wall-pockets, a clock, a calendar and 
conceal the fruit of his indiscretions. Unless some pictures. The ceiling was hung with cages, 
the biographers are at fault in the character which in two of which were turtle doves; in the others 
they give Whitman, it is hard to believe that he, were a robin and a canary. The plaintive cooing 
of all men, if he had had children, would not of the doves and the shrill notes of the canary 
have wished to have them with him, would not, were deafening. In a wooden case, behind a 
indeed, have flaunted them in the face of society. glass, were the stuffed remains of a parroquet, 
For the sake of this ideal Whitman, we certainly which formerly had added his voice to the din. 
prefer to believe that he had never had any chil- On the lounge a coach-dog, carefully covered 
dren at all. But we are not uneasy on this With a shawl, was serenely sleeping; two cats 
point. We are convinced that these children are Were sitting near the stove. . 


confined in the ‘Enfants Trouvés’ of the Land “There were no bookcases, large shelves or 
of Cockayne, and that they will remain found-  writing-desk; there was no receptacle for news- 
lings of the imagination to the end of time.” papers, and apart from the two overloaded ta- 


bles, the floor had received all of them. On the 
A notable contribution to the literature a oe ger oo ¥ age sgn reached 

: Pre : rhe a heig at leas et. restig: 
bearing on Whitman's personality is made by h — r Rosai ogre pry + eee 
Elizabeth Leavitt Kelley in the June Ptuunss 10wever, there proved to be a lounge underneath. 


: 7 The tables stood like cows in a meadow with the 
Mrs. Kelley nursed the poet through his last grass up to their bodies; and the legs of the bed 


illness in Camden. Her description of the also were buried out of sight. At one of the 
sick-room is a vivid bit of realism: tables a bent metal drop-light held a chipped 
argand burner at a dangerous angle, and within 

“On entering the dining-room I was impressed this dingy glass shone a feeble ray of light just 
by its remarkable likeness to the cabin of a making visible the pallid face and hoary hair of 
ship. The table, with but one leaf up and just the cying man. As I stood on the mass and 
large enough for two places, was placed against looked down the sight was beyond description. 
the wall. The stove stood near enough to serve “The owner was but a few inches above his 
as a side table when needed; and in line with worldly possessions; he seemed a part of them, 
this was a small sink, over which were some _ and the picture would have been incomplete with- 
closed shelves for dishes. . . . Elsewhere in out him. Would that it could be reproduced 
this room—which might properly be called the upon canvas with the vividness with which it is 
living-room, being dining-room, kitchen and sit- stamped upon my memory!” 
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GEORGE 


MEREDITH, THE 
ENGLISH 


TOY T IS only a few days since Mere- 
dith was singing the praises of 
his dead friend Swinburne; and 
now he, too, is gone. The world 
re-echoes with his name and 

fame, and writers in every language are en- 

deavoring to detach the essential qualities in 
his work that made him what he was. His 
death so soon after that of Swinburne, the 

New York Evening Post remarks, is another 

sign to show us how completely the Victorian 

generations have passed away. “To those of 
us,” it says, “whose minds were formed un- 
der these masters, it is as if we were sitting 
in a theater at the close of the evening, when 
the actors one after another have spoken 
their parts and made their exits, and only Mr. 

Hardy is left upon the stage, speaking his 

‘Dynasts’ as a solemn, mystical epilog on the 

meaning of the play. Other times, other men. 

Messrs. Shaw and Wells and Chesterton, like 

wrangling comedians, are ready to amuse us 

with their antics before the last curtain falls; 
but we do not know who are the actors or 
what the plot is to be of tomorrow’s play.” 

Mr. Meredith, it has been said, never leaped 
into fame. He rather climbed to it, with many 
a set-back, along an inhospitable path. He 
often confessed his keen disappointment at 
the late recognition of his work by the gen- 
eral public. He used to say that America was 
the first country to give him any recognition, 
and he would add: “The English people know 
nothing about me. There has always been 
something antipathetic between them and me.” 
But these were the expressions of his despon- 
dent moods. He must have known. that, 
speaking intellectually, he had no real grudge 
against the world. His growth in popular 
and critical esteem, if slow, was sure. His 
writings, both in poetry and in prose, were 
appraised at their true worth long before he 
died. 

Perhaps the most brilliant sentence ever 
written about Meredith was Oscar Wilde’s: 
“His style is chaos illumined by flashes of 
lightning.” To this should be added the sup- 
plementary characterization of Richard Le 
Gallienne in his book on Meredith. “Greater 
artists, both in prose and verse, of course, 
there have been,” Mr. Le Gallienne con- 
cedes, “but in that one quality of flashing a 
picture in a phrase, of, so to say, writing in 
lightning, who are Mr. Meredith’s rivals? 


GREAT PSYCHOLOGIST OF 
FICTION 


And it is a power of great suppleness, it is 
great in the heaviest sword-work, but it can 
play round a fair head and leave a thistle- 
down curl on the ground with the most con- 
summate grace ; ‘images that stun the mind like 
bludgeons’ there are on every page, but there 
are others also delicate as the notes of a 
zither. So convincing is it too that, often as 
it flashes its light upon some hidden track of 
thought or inaccessible lair of sensation, it 
hardly seems to be metaphor at all, but the 
very process of thought and feeling literally 
described.” George Eliot and Swinburne 
praised Meredith’s work from the first. Reos- 
setti and Browning were his friends. Henley 
spoke of him, in The Athenaeum, as “one of 
the breed of Shakespeare and Moliére,” and 
Robert Louis Stevenson paid him passionate 
tribute as “the master of us all.” 

The distinguishing quality of Meredith was 
undoubtedly his psychological depth. He was 
one of the great interpreters of the human 
soul in modern times. He cared more for his 
reputation as a thinker than as a novelist. 
“When at the conclusion of your article on 
my work,” he wrote: not long ago in a letter 
quoted by M. Sturge Henderson, “you say 
that a certain change’in public taste, should 
it come about, will be to some extent due to 
me, you hand me the flowering wreath I 
covet. For I think that all right use of life 
and the one secret of life is to pave ways for 
the firmer footing of those who succeed us; 
and as to my works, I know them faulty, think 
them of worth only where they point and aid 
to that end. Close knowledge of our fellows, 
discernment of the laws of existence: these 
lead to great civilization. I have supposed 
that the novel exposing and illustrating the 
history of man may help us to such sustaining 
roadside gifts.” 

He was philosopher, teacher, idealist first ; 
novelist second. “Narrative,” he held, “is 
nothing. It is the mere vehicle of philoso- 
phy. The interest is in the idea which action 
serves to illustrate.” It was his prime dis- 
tinction that he could blend so perfectly the 
spirit of seer and’ of artist. “Where else in 
the whole body of fiction, English or conti- 
nental,” asks Lawrence Gilman in Harper's 
Weekly, “will one find the teacher, the mili- 
tant idealist, so beguilingly merged in the ro- 
mancer, the satirist, the psychologist? Where 
else does Philosophy wear so enchanting a 
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disguise, or comport herself at times with so 
Ariel-like a grace, at times with so winsome 
and grave a dignity? Who beside himself 
has exposed the often disconcerting counten- 
ance of Truth with so pitiless and unequivo- 
cal an honesty, yet in a manner that so com- 
mandingly holds one to the revelation?” Mr. 
Gilman continues: 


“He is a brave adventurer in the world of 
fiction who will dare to talk openly of philoso- 
phy, of thoughtfulness, of ideas; yet Mr. Mere- 
dith ventured to do so; and, miraculously enough, 
he created an audience for his discourse; held 
it, enlarged it. ‘The roaring frivolous,’ as he 
characteristically called them, he never, of course, 
persuaded; it was enough for him that he should 
have won the ear of that ‘acute and honorable 
minority’ of which he speaks: a minority which 
grew more widely inclusive, more confident and 
steadfast, and more representative, with every 
successive phase of his career, and which long 
since compelled for him from the world at large 
a tribute of honor—reluctantly tho it may have 
been yielded—which any writer might have en- 
vied, and which must secretly have gladdened 
his heart. No rival has for years disputed his 
eminence in English fiction.” 


Mr. Meredith’s career as a novelist has 
been divided by one of his ablest interpreters,* 
Elmer James Bailey, into three main stages. 
There are the “apprentice,” the “journey- 
man” and the “master-workman’”’ periods. 
The first covers the years from twenty to 
thirty, when he was struggling with adverse 
circumstances, and had to eke out a living by 
journalism and manuscript-reading for pub- 
lishers. To this period belong his earliest 
poems, the fantastic Arabian story, “The Shav- 
ing of Shagpat,” and “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.” ‘With this book,” says Mr. Bailey, 
“Meredith’s period of apprenticeship came to 
an end; his ten years of experiment had 
taught him that his work must be done in the 
field of novel-writing.” The germs of Mere- 
dith’s philosophy begin to appear. His “evo- 
lutional” conceptions are emphasized, and his 
attitude toward women’s emancipation. Then 
follow the novels of the journeyman period 
—“Evan Harrington,’ “Sandra Belloni,” 
“Rhoda Fleming” and “Vittoria,” which Mr. 
Bailey classifies as attacking sentimentalism, 
and the shams and conventionalities of Eng- 
lish society. The novels of the last, the mas- 
ter-workman, stage, Mr. Bailey separates in- 
to two parts: one including such studies of 
selfishness as “The Egoist,” “The Adventures 
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of Harry Richmond,” “Tragic Comedians,” 
and “Beauchamp’s Career”; the other, those 
final works which center around the problem 
of unhappy marriage—‘Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” “One of Our Conquerors,” “Lord Or- 
mond and His Aminta,” and, last of all, “The 
Amazing Marriage.” “Since each of the 
novels of this division,” says Mr. Bailey, “is 
a study of the separation of a husband and a 
wife through troubles arising from incom- 
patibility’: of temper, disparity of age, or in- 
equality of rank, and since Meredith appar- 
ently approves of the parting of man and wife 
under such circumstances, the works of the 
last decade belong to the period of attack 
upon conventional ideas of marriage.” 

To Lawrence Gilman the dominant traits in 
Meredith’s writing are largeness, serenity and 
penetration. He says: 


“His writing is saturated in magic—tie au- 
thentic and unmistakable magic of the Celtic 
imagination. His method, often expounded but 
seldom understood, has for its principles an in- 
finite concentration and elimination. He would, 
by compressing the richest freight of meaning 
into the smallest verbal envelope, attain the ulti- 
mate distillation of his thought; and thus, by 
‘springing imagination with a word or phrase,’ 
paint ‘lasting pictures.’ He seeks, in this en- 
deavor, the utmost pregnancy of epithet, the ut- 
most concision and vitality of phrase. All that 
is dispensable, auxiliary, unnecessary to the im- 
partment of the sense, is ruthlessly excised, and 
that which remains—the final crystallization of the 
thought—is thrown into bold relief by imagery 
that is often audacious in the extreme. At its 
worst the method yields perplexity, and, for some, 
exasperation; when it succeeds—and it almost in- 
variably succeeds—it is effective and potent in the 
last degree; at its best it is superb. Who but 
Meredith would have dared to characterize a wild- 
cherry tree in blossom as ‘a flush of white?’ or to 
connote the charm of a young girl by saying, as 
Vernon Whitford says of Clara Middleton, that 
‘she gives you an idea of a mountain echo?’ or to 
write of Sandra’s face that it was ‘like the after- 
sunset across a rose-garden, with the wings of an 
eagle poised outspread on the light?’ It is not 
easy to resist such things. On page after page 
in his novels are prodigies of metaphorical deline- 
ation—brilliant, fantastic, sportive, poetic: the 
issue of fresh and piercing insight and of a trans- 
muting and winged imagination. Nor does his 
expressional genius find vent only or preponderat- 
ingly in epigrammatic condensations. He ‘is cap- 
able of sustained flight, of leisurely and spacious 
descriptive writing that is often of the highest 
eloquence—full of illuminating and tender obser- 
vation, of exhilarating wit or affluent humor, of 
impassioned lyricism, of magnificent beauty. Who 
that has felt their quality can forget such passages 
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“HIS STYLE IS CHAOS ILLUMINED BY FLASHES OF LIGHTNING” 


So Oscar Wilde declared of Meredith. And Richard Le Gallienne says: “In that one quality of flashing a picture 
in a phrase, of, so to say, writing in lightning, who are Mr. Meredith’s rivals?” 
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as the inimitable rhapsody on the Leg, in “The 
Egoist’—a piece of exuberant bravura for which 
it is difficult to think of a parallel; or the slyer 
humor of the chapter entitled ‘An Aged and Great 
Wine,’ in the same book, or the picture of Clara 
Middleton, or the description of dawn in the 
Alps, in ‘Beauchamp’s Career;’ or the ravishing 
scene of the meeting between Lucy and Richard 
in ‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ or the equally 
famous and still lovelier chapter called ‘A Diver- 
sion Played on a Penny Whistle,’ or the scene 
wherein Richard communes with nature; or the 
limning of the dawn as seen by Chillon and 
Carinthia, in ‘The Amazing Marriage.’ And then 
set beside these masterly vignettes his wonderful 
gallery of portraits, with their almost Shakes- 
pearean vitality, concreteness, and unmistakable 
human substance. What a fecund and bountiful 
creative gift it was that could achieve such vivid 
and unforgettable and diverse figures as Clara, 
Dr. Middleton, Sir Willoughby Patterne, Mrs. 
Caroline Grandison, Sir Austin Feverel, Adrian, 
Mrs. Mel, the Countess de Saldar, Mrs. Berry, 
Richmond, Diana, Nataly, Victor Radnor, Car- 
inthia, Aminta, Rhoda Fleming, Master Gammon 
—consummate triumphs of portraiture, whether 
brief and incidental or elaborate and sustained.” 


For those who have insight the essential 
Meredith is revealed even more in his poems 
than in his novels. “His poetry,” Francis 
Hackett asserts, “is condensation condensed, 
extremely difficult to comprehend—poetry dry 
as a rock till one smites it with the rod of ex- 
perience, when it is revealed a_ veritable 
philosopher’s stone.” There are passages, 
however, that are limpidly clear. “It would 
be hard,” says Richard Le Gallienne (in the 
New York Times Saturday Review), “to find 
another poem more filled with fragrant nature 
pictures and more haunting music than ‘Love 
in the Valley,’ which is simplicity itself. Nor 
is there in English any nature poetry with 
quite the same quality at once of wood magic 
and authentic earthiness—the sweet peaty smell 
of earth, berries, and bearded mosses and all 
the aromatic rough underbrush of things. And 
yet you may meet many a lover of poetry be- 
fore you meet one who knows ‘The Woods 
of Westermain’ or the other ‘Songs and Ly- 
rics of the Joy of Earth.” Mr. Quiller- 
Couch regards “Love in the Valley” as “the 
loveliest love song of its century’; and Swin- 
burne said of the sonnet in “Modern Love” 
beginning, “We saw the swallows gathering in 
the sky,” that “a more perfect piece of writ- 
ing no man alive has ever turned out.” 

In the last resort, all of Meredith’s output, 
whether in poetry or in prose, rests back on 


his philosophy and is explained by it. Every 


analysis of his genius must needs resolve it- 
self into an exposition of his point of view. 
The London Spectator says: 


“The first article in Mr. Meredith's philosophy 
is that the world is ruled by law. In that won- 
derful sonnet, ‘Lucifer in Starlight,’ he glorifies 
‘the army of unalterable law’ in the spirit of 
Milton. Cowards and weaklings must pay the 
price and suffer, for life is not a thing given but 
a thing to be won. Nature is careless of us and 
our ways unless we are of use to her. Others in 
our generation have held this doctrine, but too 
often they have fallen, like Mr. Hardy in his 
‘Dynasts,’ into a barren fatalism. But Mr. Mere- 
dith is an optimist, and believes that the universe 
is on the side of man’s moral strivings. He be- 
lieves in the regeneration of the world by man, 
and in the high destiny of humanity. In one of 
his most famous sonnets he compares the world 
to a drunken peasant staggering home from the 
inn to his cottage light, making wide circuits, 
but always getting nearer. Our line of advance 
is spiral, he says: we go wildly round-about, but 
we are always getting upwards, and tho we seem 
to be still in the same spot, the level is higher. 
3ut the first condition of progress is that we 
accept the earth and do not beat our wings in 
the void. We must clear our eyes and see our- 
selves as we are, kin both to the brutes and to 
the stars.” 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, in his acute study* 
of Meredith’s poetry and philosophy, has 
pointed out that the great novelist derived the 
source, both good and evil, of his inspiration 
from the great Earth-Mother and her triple 
brood of “blood, brain and spirit.” This con- 
ception, The Spectator affirms, is the key of 
his philosophy : 


“It is the world which God made and which 
His laws govern; man is a part of it, and, as 
such, subject to natural laws, but he is also the 
key of the whole. He is close to the beasts and 
the wild things of Nature, and if he forgets his 
kinship he will become a vain dreamer. Mr. 
Meredith would have us always keep in mind the 
pit whence we were digged, and love the common 
earth as our mother, for it is only by the path of 
our common humanity that we can rise to higher 
things. Melampus, the wise physician, goes 
through the world healing men, and his power of 
healing comes just from his kinship to Nature, 
his 

Simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck. 


Here is an optimism of the old heroic kind. The 
world must be faced in all its grimness, for it is 
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part of us, and we cannot escape. But we can 
make its alienness friendly, and transform its 
harshness by our love. Its inexorable laws be- 
come perfect freedom to those who understand 
its service. He calls upon mankind to give up 
tinsel gods and the whole kingdom of make- 
helieve, to come into the fresh air and see things 
as they are, since the only optimism worth hav- 
ing is that which is more frank and merciless 
than any pessimism. ‘Neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you. The common earth, this 
rough, intractable, savage place, is the only soil 
on which we can build Jerusalem. Such a creed 
is too natural for naturalism, too spiritual for 
asceticism. It blinks nothing, and yet hopes and 
believes all things. To-day, when the fashionable 
philosophy of life is one of thin sentiment, when 
men tend to strip morality of rigor, and dally 
idly with weakness and revolt, it is impossible to 
overpraise this manly voice.” 


The gravest limitations of Meredith’s work 
are undoubtedly to be found in his over-intel- 
lectualism. He thought too much. “One often 
feels,” Prof. Archibald Henderson says (in 
The North American Review), “that instead 
of opening a window into the soul, Meredith 
has merely opened a casement of the brain; 
the rattling of the machinery of this deus ex 
machina persists in making itself audible, 
charm he never so wisely.” The London 
Times contends that “all his defects come from 
excess of power, excess of invention, emotion 
and speculation.” To follow the argument: 


“He is sometimes obscure because he tries to 
be storyteller and poet and wit all simultaneously. 
The very structure of his sentences is often the 
result of this attempt, and he dazzles and be- 
wilders like a juggler playing with three balls 
at once. It has been said that there is pedantry 
and affectation in his wit. Affectation is an easy 
explanation of anything extraorcinary; and it is 
a word as vague as it is offensive. Only a very 
little man would apply it to one so great as 
Meredith. Yet we may admit that his wit, like 
Shakespeare’s, is not always happy. Sometimes 
he seems to have a fit of being witty and cannot 
leave off. But as all wit arises. in the attempt to 
surmount some kind of difficulty, to say a rude 
thing politely, or an improper thing properly, so 
his wit arises usually in the attempt to say three 
different things at once; and he is forced to at- 
tempt this because, if he said all that he wanted 
to say at length, his novels would never come to 
an end.” 


The same paper goes on to make the pene- 
trating comment: 


“He is never difficult because his ideas are con- 
fused or vague or uncertain. He knew as well 


as Swinburne himself what he valued in life, 
and what life meant to him. At bottom his 
characters and his situations are usually quite 
simple. His complexity is only of process, of the 
attempt to tell a story, to express the emotions 
aroused by it, and to comment upon them, all 
at the same time. Like all great writers he is 
capable of piercing simplicity when he chooses, 
of ‘things extreme and scattering bright.” And 
his simplicity tells the more, like Shakespeare’s, 
because it is so rare, and because, when it comes, 
it is the result, not of pure emotion like a song 
of Schubert’s, but of emotion for the moment 
mastering all the restless play of his intellect and 
forcing it into concord, as a grcat tune entering 
in a symphony will seem suddenly to master all 
the instruments that have just before been quarrel- 
ling and to sweep them altogether into its own 
impetus.” 


The personality of Meredith is shrouded in 
obscurity. Of no distinguished writer of the 
age was so little known. All that the biogra- 
phies have to say of his first days is that he 
was “born in Hampshire February 12, 1828,” 
and received his early education at a Mora- 
vian school in the little town of Neuwied on 
the Rhine. He married twice. His first wife 
was a daughter of the novelist, Thomas Love 
Peacock, and died while he was still a young 
man. His second wife, Miss Marie Vulliamy, 
a lady of French-Swiss extraction, lived until 
1885. She was an author herself, and with 
the proceeds of her translation of Cavour’s 
biography built the chalet in the garden at 
Boxhill in Surrey where Meredith wrote. 
Two children, a boy and a girl, were born to 
them. 

Of Meredith the man Mr. Henry Copley 
Greene, in The Atlantic Monthly, has given 
us an unforgettable picture. He is telling of 
an interview given to a French visitor, Marcel 
Schwob: 


“To this Jew, the Marcel Schwob of Steven- 
son’s letters, Mr. Meredith came out one day 
from the study where he had been lost in work. 
He was broad-shouldered, strongly built, gray, his 
face ‘clearer, fine and dominating, his eyes deep 
blue.’ And of these eyes Schwob writes: ‘Dur- 
ing the first moments of his talk with me they 
were literally drunk with thought.’ 

“‘Leading me toward his cell,’ Schwob goes on, 
‘Mr. Meredith remarked, “They say that the brain 
grows weary. Believe never a word of it! You 
cannot tire the brain; it is the stomach that we 
overwork,” and he added, smiling, “mine has been 
bad from birth.”’ 

“In Mr. Meredith’s ‘cell’ Schwob notes that the 
writing-table stood under a window opening into 
a dark pine copse. “The brain must have twi- 
light for its thoughts to gush and flow,’ ex- 
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PAUL CORNOYER 


A New York artist who conveys through his canvases the 
tender, poetic, brooding aspects of the city. 


plained Mr. Meredith. And watching a bird, as 
it flew hither and thither tirelessly across the 
sky, ‘Do you see that bird?’ said he. ‘It inter- 
ests me immeasureably, it flits all day, with never 
a rest, never a stop. We call it the swift; and 


every time I see it I think of its endless motion, 
just like the flitting of the brain.’” 


Another memorable impression is recorded 
by H. W. Nevinson in The World Today: 


“His is the head of an orator—a Greek orator, 
like Pericles. The great mouth opens almost 
foursquare. It is an Attic mask. A spirit seems 
to be speaking, not with it, but through it, and 
on a broal scale of sound comes the voice, full, 
unhesitating and distinct to the last letter. We 
feel that, as Mendelssohn said of Goethe, he could 
shout like a hundred warriors. There is no ef- 
fort about the language; the great sentences are 
thrown out with the careless opulence of Na- 
ture. Metaphors, wit, epigrams, come of them- 
selves, as water follows water from a_ spring. 
He thinks in pictures and symbols. A comely 
and mature lady appears to him at once as ‘a 
calm autumn day—and in the morning.’ In think- 
ing of the conversation of society, he sees a flock 
of sheep jumping a ditch in turn; a burst of 
laughter makes a gap; there is a pause; then the 
rest come hurrying over—some of them fall- 
ing short, their hind fect struggling to reach the 
edge.’ ”’ 

So we may leave George Meredith. As yet 
it is too early to determine his ultimate place 
in English letters. To understand his thought 
and his art is in itself a liberal culture. He 
has influenced other writers—notably Henry 
James; but there is no Meredithian “school.” 
He stands alone. “For pure equilibrium of 
mind,” says the London Saturday Review, 
“he has no rival, except Pater, in modern 
English literature.” 





A PAINTER 


EW YORK CITY in the twen- 
tieth century has found a num- 
ber of artistic interpreters. To 
some of them it is the city’s bus- 
C020 tle and activity that appeal; to 

others the pathos and the dramatic contrasts 

of its cosmopolitan life appeal. The city tran- 
quil, not the city of pulsing energy or drama- 
tic contrasts, is what Paul Cornoyer sees. He 
sets up his easel in the city streets and squares 
to catch and record the shades and nuances, 
the ever-changtng moods, of metropolitan life. 

He seems enamored of atmospheric quality, 

and, above all, of snow and rain effects. “Mr. 

Cornoyer,” a critic of the New York Times 
puts it, “has caught the particular beauty of 
sidewalks drenched to a reflecting surface, of 
trees slick and brilliant in the damp air, of 
solid buildings that have taken on wavering 


N 


OF THE CITY TRANQUIL 


outlines and wear a diaphanous robe of gray 
in the soft mist.” 

To the superficial eye New York might seem 
the most unpromising of subjects for the 
painter’s brush. But, as Bastien-Lepage usec 
to say, no artist needs to go far from wher« 
he lives to find subjects to last him all his life. 
“It is precisely the function of art to extract 
blood from turnips,” James Huneker has de- 
clared, apropos of Cornoyer’s work. “New 
York,” he adds (in the New York Sun), “in- 
terpreted as Whistler interpreted certain as- 
pects of London, may furnish for our grand- 
children rare esthetic pleasure.” In similar 
vein, Annie Nathan Meyer has written in The 
Broadway Magazine: 


“Tt is a delight to come across, in the hurly- 
burly of metropolitan life, a temperament which 
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“RAINY DAY. MADISON SQUARE” 
(By Pau Cornoyer) 


Mr. Cornoyer, one critic says, “has caught the particular beauty of sidewalks drenched to a reflecting surface, of 
trees slick and brilliant in the damp air, of solid buildings that have taken on wavering outlines and wear a diaphanous 


robe of gray in the soft mist.” 


can not only perceive but transfer to canvas the 
transient impression which is left on the mind 
by so much that is beautiful. We who are only 
passers-by owe much to the artist who can arrest 
this impression for us, so we can in time make it 
our own. For who has .once looked on the city 
through the eyes of the painter can never see it 
again in quite the same drab way. 

“The artist of these pictures has painted for 
us the New York that he has felt. He does not 
say for an instant that it is all of New York. 
Let other artists paint what is elemental, strong, 
brutal in it, for him the charm lies in what is 
tender, brooding, poetic, the note of contempla- 
tion and sheer beauty. After all, as Mr. Cornoyer 
is fond of saying, ‘the artist makes his own pic- 
ture; it is never made for him.’ In other words, 
the city itself, the buildings, the squares, the long 
stretches of receding avenues, the equipages, the 
carts, the people moving about, the clouds resting 
on the heads of the tall buildings—all this is, 
after all, but the skeleton of the picture. It is 


what the artist himself puts into it that really 
counts.” 


Paul Cornoyer is a native of St. Louis and 
his early training was received in the School 
of Fine Arts in that city. Later he went to 
Paris, where he remained for five years, 
studying under Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin 
Constant and Louis Blanc. However much 
Mr. Cornoyer may have learned from these 
masters in draftsmanship, in color, or in that 
subtle sense of values which is perhaps the 
greatest charm in his paintings, it is evident 
that the individuality in his work was very 
little influenced by their teaching. On his re- 
turn to this country he again spent some time 
in St. Louis; but the city of his birth no longer 
satisfied him. In 1899 he moved to New York 
and found the inspiration for which he sought 
in its naked buildings and busy streets. 
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He has been most effective, perhaps, in his 
portrayals of Madison Square. Again and 
again he has returned to this subject. His 
“Morning, Madison Square” is in the private 
collection of that discriminating artist and 
collector, William M. Chase. Contrasting the 
effect of two of his pictures of Madison 
Square with a treatment of Washington 
Square in the afternoon light, Mrs. Meyer 
says: 


“As we look on the two pictures of Madison 
Square, we are surprised at finding so many qual- 
ities that charm. How picturesque appear those 
buildings that somehow we never seemed to care 
for before. Even the squat drinking fountain 
becomes attractive, and how surprising to see so 
many trees! We had really forgotten that there 
were any trees down town! We scarcely believe 
that these pictures of wide and delightful vistas, 
of people walking along the Square in leisurely 
fashion or sitting in quiet contemplation, really 
can be New York. 

“In the picture of Washington Square, on the 
other hand, the quiet atmosphere is no surprise 
to us. The average New Yorker, hurrying from 
distant points beyond, is accustomed here to pause 


for a brief period and breathe of the soothing 
quiet and comfort. How the artist enjoyed 
painting this picture! You may be sure it was 
not conceived when he was hurrying along, dodg- 
ing motors, sneaking around trolleys, jostling 
his neighbors, as the average New Yorker does. 
He stood quietly by and watched the white glare 
of sunlight blocked on the pavements, he drank in 
the old-world charm of the Washington Square 
houses with their atmosphere of reserved hos- 
pitality, their little air of primness. He responded 
to the grace and purity of the marble arch. He 
revelled in the play of the hot afternoon sun- 
shine on the low red brick houses. And it is 
because he truly felt all this that we are able to 
feel it as we look on the picture. Real feeling 
is always communicable.” 


Occasionally Mr. Cornoyer goes further 
afield and chooses a more conventional land- 
scape as a subject, but it is in his delineation 
of New York that he is at his best. As he 
himself says, an artist paints best what is part 
and parcel of him, what has entered into his 
veins and swayed him to the depths of his, be- 
ing. New York City has laid an enchantment 
upon him and claims him for her own. 





“LATE AFTERNOON, WASHINGTON SQUARE” 
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(By Paul Cornoyer) 
The artist communicates in this picture something of old-world charm and serenity. 
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RILLIANCY, it seems, begets 
brilliancy. The scintillant gen- 
ius of James Huneker provokes 
pyrotechnics on the part of his 
critics. Critic of Supermen and 
Super-critic, his epigrammatic flashes dazzle 
the elect and the curious. Fitly enough, Mr. 
Huneker’s latest book of essays* is dedicated 
to George Brandes. What George Brandes 
is to the Old World James Huneker is to the 
New. Huneker’s figure stands out in even 
bolder relief in America than that of Brandes 
in Europe. In the tiny lane of American 
criticism, to quote Percival Pollard, there is 
not even the semblance of a crowd. We can 
casily count our critics on our fingers; and, 
unless we are arrantly optimistic in our own 
interpretation of the word critic, we need no 
more than a single hand. On the hand of 
criticism, Mr. Pollard himself, at his best, may 
be compared to the little finger, Mr. Paul 
Elmer More, eminently sane and respectable, 
to the thumb, but James Huneker is the fore- 
finger pointing the way to the new. But al- 
ways pointing to Europe. Infinitely versatile 
Mr. Pollard calls him, and essentially cosmo- 
politan; but American merely incidentally. 
“A critic who happens also to be an Ameri- 
can, a critic who sees, moreover, only Europe.” 
Were it not, he complains in Town Topics, 
for Poe, a poet, also, who merely happened 
to be an American, and whose art had nothing 
essential to our soil, you might read “Egoists” 
and find no American art therein. If we be- 
lieve we have an equal art at home, then we 
must censure Mr. Huneker for being, one 
might say, too far-sighted. If we believe that 
we have had nothing here in that same artis- 
tic gallery, we should be content to thank 
our stars that we have so fine a critical spirit 
here as the author of the “Egoists.” “Who 
cannot have the rose itself,” Mr. Pollard con- 
cludes, “can at least have the perfume.” 

A writer in The Nation, presumably Mr. 
More, is a little grieved by Mr. Huneker’s ap- 
parent disembarrassment of prejudice. If a 
subject is only “interesting,” its quality, the 
writer insinuates, is’ of no particular impor- 
tance to Mr. Huneker. “As long as it is not 
dull, it may be anything for all he cares—odd, 
fantastical, curious, morbid, lunatic. . . . 
Naturally among other lumber he has rid him- 
self of leading ideas and general principles. 


*Ecorsts. A Book of Supermen. By James Huneker. 
Scribner’s. 


HUNEKER: SUPER-CRITIC. 


His criticism is essentially a criticism of sur- 
faces, intersected by some critical necromancy 
in points. Another critic, in America, the 
new Roman Catholic weekly, more aptly de- 
scribes Mr. Huneker’s attitude as that of one 
who stands apart, contemplating all creeds 
and having none of his own. Yet it is libelous 
to maintain that Mr. Huneker lacks a funda- 
mental conviction. “Mr. Huneker,” the writer 
asserts, “is eloquent at times, epigrammatic 
frequently, interesting generally, earnest 
sometimes, convincing never.” It takes perhaps 
a poet’s vision to discern the fundamental 
note in Huneker’s dazzling chromatic scale. 
James Huneker, affirms Edwin Markham in 
the New York American, is more than merely 
colorful and decorative ; he follows the Ruskin 
idea that ornament must spring from use. So 
with Mr. Huneker, epithet and epigram must 
sustain and illumine the argument; his gar- 
goyles are water-spouts; his caryatids are 
working pillars. From a hundred fields he 
has gathered his honey; but one dominant 
mood pervades his manifold manifestations. 
“Iconoclasts” dealt with the modern dra- 
matists, “Overtones” with men of strange 
temperament,—“the different.” ‘“Egoists” elu- 
cidates Supermen,—Stendhal, Baudelaire, Ana- 
tole France, Flaubert, Huysmans, Barrés, Ib- 
sen and Stirner. “Mr. Huneker’s sympathy,” 
Mr. Markham explains, “is always with the 
thinker who breaks the stone wall of custom 
and shovels out a new path over the sands 
of the commonplace. As Mr. Chesterton, of 
England, celebrates the common man, so Mr. 
Huneker celebrates the rebel who will go his 
own artistic way.” To quote further: 


“Mr. Huneker is intent that we shall see the 
rebel as he is. So Mr. Huneker takes off cov- 
ering after covering to be sure that nothing ob- 
structs the reader’s view of the subject. Possi- 
bly some of us have not seen the man from this 
aspect or that. So turn him again; pull down 
that curtain, fling up this one. Metaphor, allusion, 
quotation, all are lavished to bring out shades of 
understanding, and finally we close a chapter, 
feeling that we have had a revelation of a per- 
sonality that sheds light on all personality. ; 

“In Mr. Huneker’s ‘Iconoclasts’ and ‘Egoists’ 
we have descriptions of nearly all of the most 
radical thinkers of our restless age. Here we 
find the men who carry divine or demon fire— 
now radiating light, now scattering thick dark- 
ness. They are the Titans of the modern 
world. And Mr. Huneker sketches these rebel- 
lious souls with the brilliancy and boldness with 
which Sorolla dashes color upon his canvas,” 
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Perhaps Mr. Huneker has preserved the full 
vigor of his individual genius because it has 
been his good fortune to write only of sub- 
jects with which he has sympathy. He has 
always, observes The Times Saturday Re- 
view of Books (New York), worked in pleas- 
ant professional byways, and each collection 
of essays he puts forward in book form re- 
tains the charm of spontaneity. He is no en- 
cyclopedist, seeking the records for dates and 
facts and collating them to give his fellow- 
men much information in little. Dates and 
facts appeal to him only ~-hen they bear di- 
rectly on the inspiration and influence of the 
novelist, poet, philosopher, or composer or 
painter who holds him for the time being in 
thrall. 

Mr. Huneker’s range of interest wrings 
even a mead of praise from the flippant lips 
of The Bookman, The syndicate known as 
Andrew Lang, we are told, is popularly sup- 
posed to be omniscient in matters literary; 
and there are continental critics, like George 
Brandes (to whom “Egoists” is dedicated), 
who have surveyed the field of European cul- 
ture, taking in the literatures of France, Ger- 
many, England, Italy, Russia, and the rest, as 
a whole. But the American critic, the writer 
insists, not content with a field as broad as 
the modern world, has pursued his subject into 
the third dimension. 


“In one of his short stories he has satirized 
himself in the person of his hero as a man who 
wrote of one art in terms of another; actually, 
he has written of each of the arts in terms of all 
the others. Probably both heredity and educa- 
tion have contributed to this development. As 
a boy he had three great interests—music, paint- 
ing, and literature—and before he was twenty 
he was in Paris, living the life of the student 
of those days. There he saw Flaubert, De Gon- 
court, De Maupassant, Daudet, Swinburne, and 
frequented the cafés and studios of the Impres- 
sionists and all ths other rebels and outlaws 
of art.” 


One of Mr. Huneker’s grandfathers was an 
Irish poet and also vice-president of the Fen- 
ian Brotherhood; the other a Hungarian and 
musician. At one time he thought of entering 
the Roman Catholic priesthood with the am- 
bition of carrying off the combined laurels of 
Sossuet and Franz Liszt. Music has always 
been his master passion, and for years Mr. 
Huneker has been laboring on a gigantic 
biography of Liszt, the ideal of his boyhood 
and of his manhood as well. He reveals lit- 
tle of his personality directly in his books. 
In the new book, we come, again to quote 


from Mr. Pollard’s review, upon a page of 
something like a revelation of self—of the 
human Huneker, rather than the Huneker who 
is merely the critical spirit temporarily em- 
bodied as a man—in the beginning of the 
chapter on Flaubert, where we get a momen- 
tary glimpse of a youth, a student, an artist 
in the Paris of 1879—whose name was Hune- 
ker. “May we not,” asks Mr. Pollard, “in 
other books, have more than glimpses given 
us? For I am not of those who believe in 
the sphinx-like critical pose in this our day. 
Nor do I believe that the ego of Mr. Huneker 
would prove less interesting than those for- 
eign egos he has dissected for our benefit.” 

Michael Monahan, in his little Papyrus, 
that storehouse of literary purples and silks, 
also takes Huneker to task for his all-too- 
elusive spirit; the real self of the author, he 
thinks, is hidden by too thick a veil of liter- 
ary allusion. Mr. Monahan is filled with comic 
despair by Huneker’s frequent references to 
3arbey d’Aurevilly. “I like best,” he declares, 
“the pages in which there is most of him- 
self. His faculty seems often clogged and im- 
peded by an embarrassment of foreign riches 
without which we should have more of his 
own fine gold.” 


“Take the essay on Ibsen in this volume, a 
piece of work that is Huneker holograph, withal 
the most adequate criticism in a literary sense 
and the most penetrating spiritually that could 
be asked. Who will not say that it is worth a 
ton-weight of baroque learning and fade anec- 
dotes about Baudelaire’s green hair, etc., etc.? 
Let James reform this altogether and especially 
not bring all his literary pigs to market (par- 
don the vulgarity) on every possible occasion. 
It is bad literary economy to quote too much, to 
cite too many names, to be too clever. James 
has within him an angel of strength that is of- 
ten put to grief by a devil of cleverness,—let him 
look to ’t! 

“However, this is not meant to disparage a big, 
brave book, rich with the stigmata of toil and 
thought. We like the fellow James writes about, 
on account of James, and we even try to believe 
that we like them for themselves. Yes, even 
Barbey d’Aurevilly!” 

Yet, after all, a man’s literary piumage re- 
veals, as much as it hides, his soul, and Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy, like Monahan, one of 
Huneker’s kin, racially and_ intellectually, 
penetrates to the man himself through his 
books. Here is a picture of Mr. Huneker’s 
soul, if the style is indeed the man: “Hune- 
ker’s sentences,” says Reedy, “are like explod- 
ing torpedoes. He makes you think in a ser- 
ics of jolts and jars, but you think vividly 
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before you come back to earth from your 
jump. Then you no sooner touch the ground, 
but you’re up again.” To quote further: 


“He tells you about Stendhal and his curious, 
nervous, cynical philosophy in that singularly dry 
fiction of his—Stendhal, the man so afraid of be- 
ing deceived that he was always deceived, even by 
himself; Stendhal, the predecessor of all the ego- 
tists. Likewise, he explicates for us the Baude- 
laire legend, the story of the man who strove 
for perfect prose, dreamed of symphonies of per- 
fume, constructed in words, landscapes with the 
hard glitter of glass in moonlight and worshipped 
evil and wrote the poem on a corpse that flashes 
with the phosphorescence of putrescence. Joris 
Karl Huysmans, who went the route from satan- 
ist to saint and wrote descriptions of cathedrals 
and of music that prove the transmutation of the 
arts, is depicted in St. Vitus strokes. Next we 
have Poictevin and Maurice Barres and Ernest 
Hello, the latter not so unknown as Mr. Huneker 
thinks, for Mr. Conde Pallen has given us much 
of Hello in some of his Catholic literature. All 
these are mystics, and then we have essays in 
little on ‘mad, naked Blake,’ and upon Walter 
Pater. 

“Mr. Huneker is not so happy in his dealings 
with the mystics. He makes too much of a 
devilish racket tramping around in their towers 
of ivory. Imperfectly he doth attune himself to 
these men who have made for themselves a new 
and a rather hard spirituality. Poseurs all, Mr. 
Huneker himself must be a poseur in his at- 
tempt to get into rapport with them. He some- 
how doesn't quite penetrate their secret for us.” 


When Mr. Huneker interprets Flaubert, 
Nietzsche and Stirner, continues the brilliant 
editor of The Mirror, he is more at home; 
there is more substance in them than he can 
lay hands upon and out of which, in a healthy, 
hearty, big fashion he can wrestle their mean- 
ings. In the essays upon them, he seems to 
be more successful. Mr. Huneker paints for 
us a wonderful gallery of portraits; he ruth- 
lessly exposes the most secret tricks of per- 
sonality in his subjects; but somehow he is 
too big in himself to assume the attitude of 
adoration. That is perhaps the reason why 
Mr. Huneker, as Reedy suggests, without 
quite intending it, makes most of the men 
small rather than great. They are rebels, he 
admits, but you feel that their bravery is as- 
sumed, that these men are really afraid. To 
quote in conclusion: 


“Nietzsche was afraid of Christ, Flaubert of a 
solecism, Huysmans of his own soul, Pater of 
red blood and the implications of his own philos- 
ophy of ‘burning with a hard, gem-like flame,’+ 
Baudelaire of committing suicide. In a sort of 
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The magic wand of James Huneker conjures up before 
the imagination of the New World the genius of the Old, 
Huysmans, that modern St. Augustine, wakes to life in 
his pages. We remark the curious smile of Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, and behold Baudelaire, with his hair dyed 
green. 


fugue that runs under Mr. Huneker’s now plan- 
gent and then siccant style, you feel the fact that 
these men lack, with some exceptions, the big 
sincerities. You have to strain yourself to get 
to their complicatedly contrived points of view. 
They are indeed egotists, as Mr. Huneker classi- 
fies them; but not, most decidedly not ‘super- 
men,’ even tho they did write for the few. They 
are abnormalities, sensitives, pathological morbid- 
ities. All seekers after the nuances—and after 
little else. They are artists, but not quite free 
of mere artifice. 

“In writing so much about people of this sort 
Mr. Huneker himself distorts his style into an 
occasional polyglotic clutter and falls into pom- 
posities of the obvious, thé axiomatic. His book 
is an album of human curios, of little men with 
swollen visions of themselves induced by ‘rapt 
umbilicular self-contemplation.’ For all that, 
these fanta*tics have said and done things strange 
and often beautiful in regions beyond the prudish 
boundaries fixed for English and American let- 
ters, and from them our reading public may 
learn that there’s something in art, in letters 
and life besides the episode in which, after 
many tribulations, the man ‘géts’ the girl.” 
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IS FREER DIVORCE AN EVIL? 


pEmmyy T WILL no doubt come as a 


shock to many good people to 

learn that one of the leading 

sociological authorities of the 

country, the author of a monu- 
mental “History of Matrimonial Institutions,” 
Prof. George Elliott Howard, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has lately enunciated the 
doctrine that the increasing number of di- 
vorces is “an incident in the mighty process 
of spiritual liberation” now going on in the 
world. This view, however, has at least the 
merit of hopefulness in regard to a tendency 
that, for the most part, has been regarded as 
an unmitigated evil. In the debates of the 
National Congress on Uniform Divorce Laws, 
held at Washington and Philadelphia in 1906, 
it was taken for granted that divorce is in 
itself an evil, a cause of evil to be extin- 
guished. The joint resolution passed by the 
Federal Congress, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, instructing the Director of 
the Census to make a report on the divorce 
rate of the nation, was prompted by the same 
feeling; and the results of this investigation, 
now made public, are widely accepted as an 
evidence of national degeneration. The new 
figures show that the divorce rate is growing 
faster than ever. In 1870 the ratio of di- 
vorces to marriages was about I to 34; today 
it is I to 12. Even this estimate is regarded 
by some as too conservative. Prof. Walter 
F. Willcox, in the New York Times, com- 
putes that “divorce now terminates not far 
from one-tenth of all marriages in the United 
States.” Such a calculation may well inspire 
alarm. 

But Professor Howard is not perturbed by 
these figures. He feels that they have a pro- 
gressive as well as a reactionary meaning. 
The breaking up or even the complete de- 
struction of “the patriarchal family” does not 
seem to him a matter to be deplored. ‘More 
and more,” he remarks (in The American 
Journal of Sociology), “wife and child have 
been released from the sway of the house- 
father and placed directly under the larger 
social control. The new solidarity of the 
state is being won at the expense of the old 
solidarity of the family.”” The argument pro- 
ceeds: . 


“The family bond is no longer coercion but 
persuasion. The tie which holds the members of 
the family together is ceasing to be juridical and 
becoming spiritual. More and more the family 
is dominated by the sociogenetic or cultural 
forces and less and less by the so-called ‘natural’ 
phylogenetic desires. Essentially the family-so- 
ciety is becoming a psychic fact. Beyond ques- 
tion the individualization for the sake of social- 
ization is producing a loftier ideal of the marital 
union and a juster view of the relative functions 
of the sexes in the world’s work. Immediately, 
from the very nature of the process, it has in- 
ured most to the advantage of the woman. In 
the family, it is releasing her from manu viri 
and making her an even member of the connu- 
bial partnership; in the larger society, it is ac- 
complishing her political, economic, and _ intel- 
lectual independence. In a word, it is producing 
a revolution which means nothing less than the 
socialization of one-half of human kind. 

“Now, this process of individualization, of lib- 
eration, is not yet complete. Indeed, its swiftest 
progress, its most visible results, belong to the 
last fifty years. Emphatically we are at the height 
of the transition from the old régime to the new. 
Therefore it is not strange that there should be 
frequent mis-selection, many maladjustments of 
newly sanctioned social relations. The old forces 
of social control have been weakened faster than 
the new forces have been developed. The old le- 
gal patriarchal bonds have not yet been adequately 
replaced by spiritual ties. There is frequent and 
disastrous clash of ideals. The new and loftier 
conception of equal rights and duties has ren- 
dered the husband and wife, and naturally the 
wife more often than the husband, sensitive to 
encroachment, and therefore the reaction is fre- 
quent and sometimes violent. In the present ex- 
perimental stage, the finer and more delicately 
adjusted social mechanism is easily put out of 
order. The evil lurks not in the ideals but in 
the mistakes of the social builder.” 


Professor Howard goes on to elucidate four 
salient aspects of the divorce problem, as he 
sees them. In the first place, he observes, it 


is significant that liberty of divorce has a pe- 


culiar interest for woman. The wife more 
frequently than the husband seeks in divorce 
an escape from marital ills. During the years 
1887-1906 over 60 per cent. of all divorces 
were granted on the wife’s petition. Judging 
from the statistics, it would seem that’ more 
women are guilty of adultery than men; but 
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Professor Howard is convinced that, if the 
real facts were known, just the opposite would 
be shown to be true. As he puts it: “In large 
measure, directly or indirectly, this anomaly is 
due to the vicious dual standard of morality 
by which society still measures the sexual sins 
of man and woman, to the woman's disadvan- 
tage. The divorce movement, it is safe to 
say, is in large part an expression of woman’s 
growing independence.” 

From Professor Howard’s point of view, 
the motive of the state in sanctioning an ever- 
extending list of legal causes for divorce is to 
be commended. Does not each new ground, 
he asks, in effect give expression to a new 
idea of moral fitness, of social justice, of 
conjugal rights? Why should the legal causes 
for divorce be reduced to the one “scriptural” 
ground? Adultery is not the only way of be- 
ing unfaithful to the nuptial vow. Intemper- 
ance is just as harmful. 

The third point emphasized by Professor 
Howard is that “the sources of the divorce 
movement are bad social conditions which 
may be remedied.” In this connection he in- 
stances the great number of divorces due to 
desertion. “The causes of the phenomenon 
of desertion,” he declares, “are doubtless com- 
piex; but in a remarkable way it is a signal 
proof of a transition phase in American so- 
ciety. In large measure, ‘is it not due to our 
vast sociological frontier, urban as well as 
rural? The marital renegade is lured by the 
ease with which, under the existing condi- 
tions of social control, he may hide himself 
on the range, in the lumber camp, in the 
mines, and amid the seething purlieus and 
slums of our great cities. Now for the aban- 
doned family desertion often involves the 
bread-and-butter problem, which the aggrieved 
spouse must have full liberty to solve. What 
is the remedy? Assuredly not the restriction 
of divorce, but the proper punishment of the 
deserter and the civilization of the sociolog- 
ical frontier.” 

The last and, in Professor Howard’s opin- 
ion, the most prolific of all causes of divorce 
is “mis-selection, the failure to develop meth- 
ods of social control adequate to the new 
psychic character of the family.” To quote 
further : 


“No one who in full detail has carefully studied 
American matrimonial legislation can doubt for 
an instant that, faulty as are our divorce laws, 
our marriage laws are far worse. There is scarce- 


ly a conceivable blunder left uncommitted ; while | 


our apathy, our carelessness and levity, regard- 
ing the safeguards of the marriage institution are 


well-nigh incredible. We are far more careful 
in breeding cattle or fruit trees than in breed- 
ing men and women. Let me repeat what I 
have more than once written: the great fountain 
head of divorce is bad marriage laws and bad 
marriages. The center of the dual problem of 
reforming and protecting the family is marriage 
and not divorce. One ‘Gretna Green’ for clan- 
destine marriages, like that at St. Joseph, Mich., 
is the source of more harm to society than are 
a dozen ‘divorce colonies’ like that at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Indeed, the ‘marriage resort’ is the 
fruitful mother of the divorce colony, There is 
crying need of a higher ideal of the marriage 
relation; of more careful ‘artificial selection’ in 
wedlock. While bad legislation and a low stand- 
ard of social ethics continue to throw recklessly 
wide the door which opens to marriage, there 
must of necessity be a broad way out. 

“To the sixteenth-century reformer divorce is 
the medicine for the disease of marriage. Em- 
phatically it remains so today. The wise re- 
former must deal with causes and not with ef- 
fects. He will recognize that in a general but 
very real sense the divorced man or woman is a 
sufferer from bad social conditions. He will not 
waste his energy in unjustly punishing divorced 
people altho some of them may deserve punish- 
ment. Rather he will strive to lessen the social 
wrongs of which the divorced man or woman is 
the victim. Let ecclesiastical synods, if they 
would serve society, concern themselves more 
with restraining the original marriages of the 
unfit. Let them reflect on the social wicked- 
ness of joining in wedlock the innocent girl with 
the rich or titled rake; of uniting in the nuptial 
bond those who are tainted by inherited or ac- 
quired tendencies to disease and crime.” 


This remarkable paper has led to wide- 
spread discussion, and has provoked many ex- 
pressions both of support and disseni. The 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of Auburndale, Mass., 
who is one of several invited by the editor 
of The American Journal of Sociology to ex- 
press his views, admires the intellectual fiber 
of Professor Howard’s argument, without ac- 
cepting it in toto. It may be true, he thinks, 
that the modern divorce movement is part of a 
transition process in social evolution, and 
hence is due primarily to “mis-selection” and 
“the clash of ideals”; but, for himself, he 
would put it differently. The word “transi- 
tion,” he says, implies too much of sudden- 
ness, and the phrases “mis-selection” and 
“clash of ideals’ do not quite cover the 
ground. “I would state it,” he continues, “in 
somewhat less of the terminology of scientific 
sociology. Perhaps I may use the generaliza- 
tion of Sir Henry S. Maine in his ‘Ancient 
Law, when in looking over the drift of 
western society for more than two thousand 
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years he said that modern society had been 
marked by a movement from the family to the 
individual and from status to contract, the 
two movements having gone on together. In 
other words, contract, which underlies most 
business law, has taken the place of status in 
our treatment of most social relations, and 
along with it and as its cause, too, has gone 
the substitution of the individual as the unit 
of social thought for the family.” From this 
it follows: ' 


“If divorce is due ‘to mis-selection and the 
clash of ideals,’ a form of statement that seems 
to me somewhat inadequate, nevertheless I do 
not think the correction of ideals or better se- 
lections necessarily the immediate cure of the 
evil or the chief means of meeting the difficulty. 
While ‘undoubtedly better selections should be 
made and higher ideals held, yet there is more 
need of recognizing the value of loyalty to rela- 
tions already existing, both for the good of so- 
ciety and the perfection of individual charac- 
ter. The moral cowardliness that runs away from 
a situation because it is hard is not a good thing 
out of which to make the men and women whom 
society needs, The ideal of a lifelong union in 
which hardships are used for the discipline of 
life should be the goal before us—that and not 
the feeble adjustment of laws and institutions to 
human weaknesses and whims should be our aim, 
toward whose attainment we should move as 
fast as we can.” 


Rabbi Krauskopf, of Philadelphia, contrib- 
utes. an argument that in the main supports 
Professor Howard’s. He is inclined to read 
into the new statistics on divorce “a hope of 
brighter days coming, of a nobler conjugal 
life and a larger domestic happiness than have 
yet obtained in human society;” and he turns 
to Europe for a confirmation of his attitude: 


“The less number of divorces in Européan 
countries is due principally to the fact that in a 
large number of them the church, as well as the 
law, forbids divorce. A wife in those countries 
may suffer the agonies of hell, her husband may 
neglect her, starve her, abuse her, outrage her, 
dishonor her, he may be a drunkard, an idiot, 
a brute, a criminal, he may consort illicitly with 
a dozen other women, there is no help for her, 
she is yoked to him for life, she can escape from 
him only through the gateway of the grave. Al- 
tho half a dozen matchmakers may have labored 
assiduously to effect the match, and altho par- 
ents and notaries may have haggled long over 
the dower settlement, religion and law proceed 
in these countries on the theory that the match 
was made in heaven, and what God has joined, 
no mun may sunder. .. . 

“Not so the American woman. Occupying a 
position of equality with man, she insists upon 


her equal rights. The honor and virtue demand- 
ed of her she demands of her husband. She 
does not believe in one standard of morality for 
the wife and another kind for the husband. Re- 
sponsible for the moral well-being of her children, 
she will have their father as well as their mother 
serve them as exemplars in virtue. What con- 
stitutes moral guilt in woman constitutes it no 
less in man. Her whole nature rebels against 
that injustice that forever expels from decent 
society the woman that is led astray, while it 
opens wide the best of homes and the best of 
marital chances to the moral leper, if his bank- 
ruptcy in morals is compensated by a plethora of 
wealth. She has not yet discovered, and never 
will, that difference in sex constitutes a warrant 
for different morals. To her the seventh com- 
mandment, as well as the other laws of similar 
import, are as binding upon the man as upon the 
woman.” 


The matter of prime import to society, 
Rabbi Krauskopf concludes, is not that there 
shall be one way or another way or no way 
at all out of marriage, but that couples shall 
live so happily that there shall be no need of 
any exit at all. ‘The real remedy,” he says, 
“lies not in making divorce difficult or im- 
possible, but in making entrance into mar- 
riage hard, in taking every precaution in ad- 
vance that those who join in holy wedlock for 
life shall possess those absolutely necessary 
prerequisites that .may render possible a 
healthy, happy, sacred marital union.” 

In this conclusion Prof. E. A. Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, concurs. “Our di- 
vorces,” he asserts, “are symptoms of a great 
evil, but it does not follow that the evil is 
any greater now than it was formerly nor that 
the evil can be lessened by narrowing the 
way of exit from marital unhappiness. Let 
those who are alarmed by growing divorce 
look further back. Let them center their ef- 
forts on lessening the proportion of unhappy 
marriages.” As means toward this end, Pro- 
fessor Ross offers the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Instruction of in domestic 
housekeeping, etc. 

2. Systematic instruction of the youth of both 
sexes in the ethics and ideals of the marriage 
relation. 

3. Safe-guards in custom, perhaps in law, 
against the marriage of pure women to men 
tainted with venereal disease. 

4. Marriage only at place of residence of one 
of the parties. 

5. Repudiation of the “common-law marriage.” 

6. A filing of declaration of intention to marry 
not less than (say) six weeeks before the issu- 
ance of a marriage license. (Statistics show that 
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the success cf a marriage 1s 1n direct relation to 
the length of time the parties have been ac- 
quainted before marriage.) 

7. Where the volume of business warrants it, 
the creation of special divorce tribunals on which 
women shall sit as well as men. 


One contributor to the symposium, how- 
ever, the Hon. Walter George Smith, of 
Philadelphia, ex-President of the Federation 
of Catholic Societies of Pennsylvania and 
Commissioner to Codify the Divorce Laws of 
that State, strikes a very different note. He 
declares that the “gradual social revolution” 
over which Professor Howard and his cham- 
pions exult, fills his mind with alarm, “be- 
cause it is based upon an absolute extinction 
of a fundamental religious principle; it is at- 
tempting to do what nature has not done in 
giving an equality of responsibility to man 
and to woman, and is setting up a deified state 
in the stead of the God upon whose laws, 
both natural and revealed, our civilization has 
been founded.” Mr. Smith denies that the 
granting of divorces from 1887 to 1906, where 
the applicants in 66 per cent. have been 
women, has resulted otherwise than in “de- 
moralizing the attitude of men and women 
toward the married state.” He continues: 


“Of course, Professor Howard and men of his 
school are at the opposite pole from men who 
look upon the marriage relation as a sacrament, 
as a relation that rises so high above a civil con- 
tract that the state is guilty of usurpation in at- 
tempting to dissolve it. Marriage, it should be 
borne in mind, up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, was looked upon as a status creating the 
family, and the family antedated the state, the 
state proceeding from the family. The attempt 
to individualize so as to give to man and woman 
the same sphere of action is going contrary to 
nature. It is not a question whether man is su- 
perior or inferior to woman. I suppose most of 
us are united in the belief that to woman is 
given the greater natural purity, the greater na- 
tural spirituality. Certainly those virtues that 
are peculiar to the feminine will not lack of rec- 
ognition in any assembly of educated men, and 
surely it is the finest test of civilization that it 
gives to woman that peculiarly exalted position 
that is, in accordance with true chivalry, the po- 
sition that is hers, not by the compulsion of any 
law, but by the recognition of her real high 
place in the ideal community. But the attempt 
to establish an equality that results in comrade- 
ship, that endeavors to ignore the relative 
strength, mental and physical, of the male and 
female, men who have studied the philosophy 
of history aright, even without a religious bias, 
must conclude is founded upon fallacy. I sup- 
pose the nearest approach to an equality of the 


sexes in the sense in which the term is under- 
stood by those who are advocating it in these 
modern days existed in the time of the Roman 
Empire under Augustus and his successors to 
the time of Constantine. Is it desirable to have 
a similar social condition in these modern days?” 


Mr. Smith reaches the pessimistic conclu- 
sion that “the chasm between men of the new 
school of thought, who believe that the ten- 
dencies of human nature implanted by the 
Creator can be regulated otherwise than by 
religious sanction, and those who believe that 
the inevitable tendencies of our common na- 
ture can be controlled only by an appeal to 
religion, cannot be bridged.” 

In even stronger language, the Rev. Dr. 
George Clarke Houghton, of New York, when 
confronted recently by the articles in The 
American Journal of Sociology, talked to a 
World reporter: 


“This question of divorce is of tremendous _im- 
port and must be seriously considered by the very 
leaders of the nation—much more seriously than 
it is at present. It has gone beyond the control 
of the church. It has gone beyond the control 
of society. It must be made a national issue. 
There must be a national divorce law. 

“There is absolutely no instance in life where 
divorce may be called justifiable. Those who get 
it for any cause whatsoever are committing a 
great sin. The remarriage of divorced persons 
is no marriage—and for that the Gospels have a 
word we do not like to use. 

“There are cases, I frankly admit, where a le- 
gal separation is allowable, wise, even perhaps 
inevitable. If murderous mania develops in 
either wife or husband, if either one is habitually 
under the influence of liquor, if either is too im- 
pure to associate with purity—in all these in- 
stances the only thing to do is to live apart. But 
even then the absolute barrier of the divorce 
decree should not be interposed. Separation 
gives all proper protection. And still they are 
man and wife—till death do them part—and if 
reform and regeneration—that must never be 
deemed hopeless—come, the bond that is only 
slackened, not cut, may be easily resumed.” 





American men and women today, Dr. 
Houghton charges, “hire their wives and hus- 
bands as they hire their carriages and houses. 
Therefore if they are not suited they proceed 
to hire different ones—it’s very simple! Hire, 
tire, and ‘fire!’ That is the motto for the 
modern home.” He adds: 


“The State must take warning, for its own pro- 
tection if for no higher reason. I see very little 
difference between the way in which our divorce 
system is tending and the way of free love.” 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S ATTACK ON TOLSTOY 


OOLISH,” “immoral” and “fan- 
= tastic’ are some of the epithets 
[- that ex-President Roosevelt flings 
at Count Tolstoy in one of his 
recent Outlook editorials. That 
the Russian writer is a man of genius, a great 
novelist, Mr. Roosevelt concedes ; but his philo- 
sophical and moral teachings, we are told, 
have done more harm than good. There is 
even in him “a dark streak which tells of 
moral perversion.” As Mr. Roosevelt puts it: 
“That side of his teachings which is partially 
manifested in the revolting ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ 
can do exceedingly little damage in America, 
for it would appeal only to decadents; exactly 
as it could have come only from a man who, 
however high he may stand in certain re- 
spects, has in him certain dreadful qualities 
of the moral pervert.” 

Mr. Roosevelt extracts a grain of comfort 
from the thought that Tolstoy's teachings have 
had comparatively little influence in America. 
“IT do not think,” he says, “Tolstoy’s influence 
over men of action has been great, for I 
think he has swayed or dominated only the 
feeble folk and the fantastic folk. No man 
who possesses both robust common sense and 
high ideals, and who strives to apply both in 
actual living, is affected by Tolstoy’s teach- 
ings, save as he is affected by the teach- 
ings of hundreds of other men in whose writ- 
ings there are occasional truths mixed with 
masses of what is commonplace or erroneous.” 
The argument proceeds: 


“Strong men may gain something from Tol- 
stoy’s moral teachings, but only on condition that 
they are strong enough and sane enough to be 
repelled by those parts of his teachings which are 
foolish or immoral. Weak persons are hurt by 
the teachings. Still, I think that the mere fact 
that these weak persons are influenced sufficiently 
to be marred means that there was not in them 
a very great quantity of potential usefulness to 
mar. In the United States we suffer from grave 
moral dangers; but they are for the most part 
dangers which Tolstoy would neither perceive 
nor know how to combat.” 


The usual effect of prolonged and excessive 
indulgence in Tolstoyism on the part of 
American disciples, Mr. Roosevelt goes on to 
say, is comic rather than serious. He cites 
the case of “one disciple” (evidently Jane 
Addams) who wrote a book not long ago on 
American municipal problems which ascribed 
our ethical and social shortcomings in munici- 


pal matters in part to the sin of “militarism ;” 
and this in spite of the fact that in America 
militarism “has not the smallest effect one way 
or the other; it is a negligible quantity.” He 
also cites the case of another disciple (evi- 
dently the late Ernest Crosby) who “used io 
write poetry in defense of the Mahdi,” tho 
Mahdism, in Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment, was 
“as hideous an exhibition of bloodthirsty 
cruelty, governmental tyranny, corruption and 
inefficiency and homicidal religious fanaticism 
as the world has ever seen.” 

In Russia, the effects of Tolstoyism, as Mr. 
Roosevelt sees them, have been especially 
harmful. “The history of the Duma,” he 
thinks, “proved in the most emphatic way that 
the greatest danger to liberalism in Russia 
sprang from the fact that the liberals were 
saturated with just such folly as that taught 
by Tolstoy.” To quote further: 


“The flat contradiction between his theory 
and practice in such matters as his preaching con- 
cerning the relations of the sexes, and also con- 
cerning private property—for of course it is an 
unlovely thing to profit by the private property 
of one’s wife and children, while affecting to 
cast it aside—is explicable only by one of two very 
sad hypotheses, neither of which it is necessary 
here to discuss. The important point is that his 
preaching is compounded of some very beauti- 
ful and lofty sentiments, with much that is utterly 
fantastic, and with some things that are grossly 
immoral. The Duma fell far short of what its 
friends in other lands hoped for, just because 
it showed these very same traits, and because it 
failed to develop the power for practical common- 
sense work. There were plenty of members who 
could utter the loftiest moral sentiments, senti- 
ments quite as lofty as those once uttered by 
Robespierre; but there was an insufficiency of 
members able and willing to go to work in prac- 
tical fashion, able and willing to try to make so- 
ciety measurably better by cutting out the abuses 
that could be cut out, and by starting things on 
the right road, instead of insisting upon doing 
nothing unless they could immediately introduce 
the millennium and reform all the abuses of so- 
ciety out of hand with a jump. What was needed 
was a body of men like those who made our 
Constitution; men accustomed to work with their 
fellows, accustomed to compromise; men who 
clung to high ideals, but who were imbued with 
the philosophy which Abraham Lincoln after- 
wards so strikingly exemplified, and were con- 
tent to take the best possible where the best ab- 
solute could not be secured. This was the spirit 
of Washington and his associates in one great 
crisis of our National life, of Lincoln and his as- 
sociates in the other great crisis. It is the only 
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spirit from which it will ever be possible to se- 
cure good results in a free country; and it is the 
direct negation of Tolstoyism.” 


This bitter indictment of Tolstoy appears in 
The Outlook side by side with another esti- 
mate by the Senior Editor, Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Dr. Abbott disclaims any purpose either to 
confirm or to criticize his colleague’s utter- 
ance, but in the main his article is a con- 
firmation. He has some good words to say 
of Tolstoy’s contributions to practical relig- 
ion. Then he declares: 


“That Tolstoy has produced by his writings in- 
consistent impressions is due to the fact that he 
has had and has given expression to inconsistent 
experiences. That, notwithstanding these incon- 
sistencies, he has been and is a powerful force in 
the life of his age cannot be questioned. But 
that he is as powerful a force as some of his 
admirers think is very doubtful. It is said that 
he is so powerful that the Russian Government 
dare not proceed against him, 

“Is this the reason why the bureaucracy has 
left him undisturbed? Or is it because he is to 
them innocuous? I rather think his weakness is 
the secret of his immunity. A man who in his 
essays declares that we must not regard any one 
as foolish or unworthy, and in his novels de- 
scribes all men and women as one or the other or 
both, cannot inspire any effective indignation 
against folly or crime. A man who condemns as 
brutal the force employed by a despotic govern- 
ment to repress the life of the people, but con- 
demns as equally brutal all endeavor by the peo- 
ple forcibly to resist it, will never incite them to 
revolt.” 


These views have provoked a great deal of 
discussion both in the secular and religious 
press. Unity, a broad-gauge religious weekly 
published in Chicago, thinks that “The Out- 
look caught a Tartar that it will find hard to 
manage when it added to its staff the rough- 
rider Colonel, the great Nimrod,” and throws 
its influence wholeheartedly on the side of Tol- 
stoy. It says: 


“Dr. Abbott seems inclined to think that the 
bureaucracy of Russia has left Tolstoy undis- 
turbed because of the innocuous character of his 
teachings. He thinks his weakness is the secret 
of his immunity. 

“Immunity! It is a strange immunity that still 
compels this titled Russian of acknowledged 
greatness to address the world largely in for- 
eign tongues, the circulation of his works pro- 
scribed at home. Each of his books has its story 
of mutilation, suppression, and _ proscription. 
What the censors of the state allowed, the church 
condemned. His influence today is dreaded; his 


power is carefully watched by the civic author- 
ities. The church has anathematized him and 
ordered that the consolations of the clergy be 
denied him in life, and that the courtesies of the 
church be withheld from him in death. No one 
knows better than the editor of The Outlook that 
he who is ‘impractical’ to his contemporaries may 
become the prophet of succeeding generations. 
It’s the old, old story; one biography fits them 
all, from Socrates to John Brown, from John 
the Baptist to Mohammed. Zoroaster, Budda, 
Jesus, won the contempt of the easy interpre- 
ters of their day, the deathless love and the un- 
payable debt of all the ages. 

“Lyof Tolstoy may still be an unrendered quan- 
tity in the student’s laboratory; he is certainly 
an unexhausted attraction in literature, a man of 
growing fame and power in many directions. His 
circle of readers is rapidly widening and the zone 
of his influence is becoming more and more ex- 
tensive, and in this case its intensiveness out- 
reaches its extensiveness. Tolstoy’s influence is 
more profound than it is popular; it deepens 
more rapidly than it broadens.” 


Mr. Francis Hackett, editor of the Friday 
Literary Review of the Chicago Evening Post, 
takes much the same attitude. “The appeal 
of Tolstoy,” he declares, “cannot be denied. 
He rends our hearts with his sincerity, his 
charity, his earnestness.” Mr. Hackett goes 
on to comment: 


“With these convictions about Tolstoy—convic- 
tions of a nobility specked but not dimmed by 
egoism and extravagance—we turn with disgust 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s vituperations in The Outlook. 
For Mr. Roosevelt in politics we have admiration 
on the whole. For Mr. Roosevelt as a critic of 
ideas we have not the slightest manner of use. 
The qualities that made a good fighter have made 
an execrable thinker—one who has no disinter- 
ested or receptive spirit. Mr. Roosevelt in con- 
troversy looks only to success, which leads him 
to adopt a self-righteous attitude, a bullying man- 
ner, and methods occasionally specious and 
shifty. 

“In putting down his arrant prejudices and 
personal spleen, Mr. Roosevelt speaks as a prac- 
tical man of affairs. He insists that the idealism 
of Tolstoy cannot be translated into action, and 
in face of Tolstoy’s own well-known admissions 
makes much of the point that if we were as 
immaculate as the ascetic requires the race would 
become extinct. Tolstoy knows too well that 
there is no danger of our obedience to his be- 
hests. In the words of Vernon Lee, his secret 
is the secret of all stark idealism: ‘We shall re- 
quire to feel at times the impulse to self-chas- 
tisement, self-abasement and self-mutilation, so 
long as our daily life remains as thoughtless, 
mean, grasping and bestial as it often is.’ . 

“And yet Mr. Roosevelt demands universal 
compromise. -He blames the Russians of the 
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Duma for not being ‘accustomed to compromise.’ 
Thus, in a complacency surely pernicious, he loses 
sight of the Prophet’s mission and curses him 
as Pontius Pilate might have cursed another and 
greater Prophet, also ‘foolish and fantastic,’ no 
better ‘accustomed to compromise.’ 

“Dr. Lyman Abbott’s epilog to Mr. Roosevelt 
is at best pusillanimous.” 


The Boston Traveler, on the other hand, in- 
dorses Mr. Roosevelt’s point of view. In an 
editorial emphasizing the more positive and 
appreciative side of Lyman Abbott’s estimate, 
it says: 

“Between the two opinions [of Roosevelt and 
Lyman Abbott], we believe that of Mr. Roose- 
velt will be acepted as being nearer true. The 
Tolstoy cult in America has produced a set of 
silly sentimental parlor Socialists whose influ- 
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ence while limited to a very small circle has been 
distinctly bad. A party of parlor Social- 
ists coming to the East Side of New York in 
an imported Mercedes car to speak to a meeting 
of the unemployed returning afterwards to a pa- 
latial villa on Long Island gives the comical ele- 
ment of Tolstoyism in this country to which Mr. 
Roosevelt undoubtedly referred. 

“Tolstoy’s moral anarchy appes!s undoubtedly 
to a man like Dr. Lyman Abbott, who, while re- 
maining within the Christian fold, goes as near 
to the verge of agnosticism as he dares and for 
years has been teaching a doctrine tending to un- 
dermine the robustness of American religious 
ideals. Roosevelt, whatever his other defects, 
has red-blooded and pronourced religious beliefs. 
Between the milk and water morals of the Lyman 
Abbott school and the knock-’em-down-and-carry- 
*em-off methods of Roosevelt we prefer the latter 
as calculated to do the most good,’ 





THE DEARTH OF PROTESTANT MINISTERS IN GERMANY 


~~~ HE phenomenal decrease, during 
recent years, in the number of 
T theological students for the Pro- 
testant ministry has _ created 
something like consternation in 
the religious world. In Germany, where the 
whole difficulty has been felt most acutely, a 
discussion that has been going on for some 
time in regard to the causes of the decrease 
has resolved itself into a vigorous and even 
bitter debate between the champions of “ad- 
vanced” and conservative thought. Each side 
insists that the other is responsible for the 
present deplorable situation. 

The facts in the case have been brought 
out fully in statistics published in the well- 
known liberal religious organ, the Chronik der 
Christlichen Welt (Marburg). It has been 
shown that each and every one of the seven- 
teen Protestant faculties in Germany have 
during the past eighteen years, from 1890 
to the present semester, suffered fearful losses 
in their attendance. From a total of 4,536 
students, the number has fallen to 2,191, while 
the enrollment in the other three faculties, 
those of law, medicine and philosophy, has in 
these two decades increased at least 30 per 
cent. All the more noteworthy is this retro- 
gression in contrast to the showing made by 
the Roman Catholic faculties during these 
same years. In the eight Roman Catholic 
theological faculties of the German Empire 
the increase has been from 1,200 about twenty 
years ago to 1,670 in the present semester, so 
that the increase in this regard has been nor- 


mal and in proper proportion to the increase 
of the population in general and of the uni- 
versity attendance in particular. The dispro- 
portion between the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant churches is even greater than these 
figures would suggest, since the Roman Cath- 
olic contingent includes only the attendance at 
the state universities and omits the students 
found in the numerous diocesan seminaries 
in Prussia and Bavaria, which are exclusively 
under church control, but send out several 
hundred priests every year into the active 
ministry. 

The conservative explanation of these facts 
is voiced by the Alte Glaube, of Leipzig, per- 
haps the ablest of the orthodox church papers. 
This organ says in substance: 


It is not many years since the graduates of the 
Protestant theological faculties were compelled to 
beg for positions in the state churches, and often 
these young men were forced to wait as long as 
a dozen years before they could receive an ap- 
pointment. Now all this is changed. The con- 
gregations are begging for pastors and preachers, 
the theological auditoriums are deserted and 
empty benches are the rule. For this condition 
the radical theology is chiefly to blame. In recent 
years the radicals have gained the upper hand 
in practically every theological faculty. It is re- 
liably reported that among all the theological 
teachers of Protestant Germany there is only one 
who believes in the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Several of the faculties are entirely 
in the hands of the radicals, such as Heidel- 
berg, Jena, Strassburg and Giessen, and only 
three, Erlangen, Rostock and Greifswald can be 
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classed as conservative. Everywhere do we find 
the fundamentals and essentials of the Christian 
religion denied—the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, 
the work of atonement. The religiousgeschichtliche 
school, now in control, seeks to explain Chris- 
tianity as the product of the religious factors 
and forces that prevailed in the Graeco-Roman 
and the Jewish world at the time of the New 
Testament, and thus to eliminate the idea of reve- 
lation. Professor Kriiger, the church historian 
of Giessen, recently declared that it was the duty 
of the theological teacher to “endanger the souls” 
of his students. The fact of the matter is that he 
and his kind have made it impossible for earnest 
young men to study theology, for they are taught 
to deny and to reject the very truths on which the 
church is based and for which it must stand or 
fall. Many a young man has gone to the univer- 
sity earnest in the faith and anxious to serve the 
church, and has been shipwrecked by what he 
learned at the feet of savants in these institu- 
tions. It is a significant fact that the famous 
philanthropist, Pastor von Bodelschwingh, has 
established at Bielefeld a special school of theol- 
ogy for those candidates whose faith has been un- 
dermined in the universities. Modern radical 
theology, as enthroned at the universities, is the 
chief cause of the danger that is threatening the 
very existence of the church in the land of Lu- 
ther. 


As a result of these accusations, repeated in 
many shapes and forms by the advocates of 
the old faith in the press, the pulpit and even 
in Parliament, the Christliche Welt has under- 
taken to show statistically that not the radical 
but the conservative faculties are responsible 
for the present situation. On the basis of the 
figures already cited it concludes that the total 
decrease in two decades has been about 54 
per cent., and that the conservative faculties 
have suffered as much as the radicals, perhaps 
even more. It divides the faculties into three 
classes, firstly, those that have lost less than 
the average, beginning with the conservative 
Rostock, but including also the ultra radical 
Heidelberg and Giessen; secondly, those whose 
losses are about the average, such as the con- 
servative Halle, Erlangen and Leipzig; third- 
ly, those losing more than the average, viz., 
Kiel, Breslau, Jena, Koenigsberg, Griefswald; 
all but the last mentioned being more or less 
radical. Arranging these universities in two 
groups, the conservative and the radical, the 
Christliche Welt finds that the former lost 
58 per cent. of their students and the latter 
only 38.5 per cent. Not the radical faculties, 
but those in which the old school of thought 
is favored, have accordingly suffered the most, 
and these facts, it is claimed, go to prove that 
advanced theological thought is not responsi- 
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ble for the loss of candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

A discussion of the issues free from 
partisan heat may be found in the 1909 
“Kirchliche Jahrbuch,” the standard annual 
on church affairs in the Fatherland. Pastor 
J. Schneider, the editor, thinks it a fact very 
much to be deplored that statistics are being 
used and abused for controversial purposes. 
Statistics, he remarks, can be used to teach al- 
most anything and in this case they are cer- 
tainly made to do service for party purposes 
without fairness and reason. He continues: 


“Even if it be conceded that the conservative 
faculties have suffered greater losses than the 
radical, this does not prove that their conserva- 
tism is responsible for the loss. Other expla- 
nations are possible and even probable, as, e. g., 
that the undermining of faith in general by radi- 
cal views has prevented young men from going to 
seminaries in which any faith is defended. In- 
deed, the fact that the conservatives have lost 
most is prima facie evidence that the advanced 
views have eaten into the vitals of the church. If 
the advanced views have attracted and not driven 
away students, why are not the lecture rooms of 
the radical professors filled with students? These 
conclusions and others like them are suggested by 
the statistics gathered by the Chronik.” 


In the judgment of Pastor Schneider, there 
are factors and forces at work emptying the 
theological lecture rooms which have nothing 
to do with the dogmatical position of the pro- 
fessors. Germany is an intensely commercial 
nation, and has developed a great love for 
money and gain. Students flock to those call- 
ings in which the pay is better than in the 
ministry. It is true that Prussia and some 
of the smaller states have recently increased 
the salaries of their pastors, yet the remun- 
eration in the ministry is meagre compared 
with the financial rewards that trade and busi- 
ness and the mechanical arts secure for the 
technically skilled graduate of the university. 
Germany is no longer a land of dreamers and 
metaphysicians devoted to ideals and philoso- 
phies, but rather a hard-headed nation of 
money-makers. Moreover, the spirit of the 
time is against the ministry and its works, the 
Social Democracy and other forces are antag- 
onistic to the church, and even the old tradi- 
tion in ministerial families, that the son of a 
pastor should himself also become a pastor, 
has been seriously shaken. All these and 
other reasons, Pastor Schneider contends, 
must be taken into consideration in any ex- 
planation of the falling off in the number of 
Protestant clergy. 
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THE MODERN ASSAULT ON THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES H 


HE distinctive Christian virtues, 

it used to be said, were faith, 
T hope and charity. It may have 

been so in apostolic times; but 

in the long stretch of the centur- 
ies Christianity has come to stand for moral 
qualities of a somewhat more definite char- 
acter than is usually conveyed by the three 
words used by St. Paul. Faith is nowadays 
hardly rated as high as right conduct. Hope 
would have to be translated into some such 
term as optimism to become a vital doctrine 
in the modern world. Charity, in the larger 
sense of “love,” in which St. Paul intended it, 
is the one member of the trinity still regnant. 
Christianity, indeed, might well be defined as 
the religion of love. Love and sympathy have 
ever been its watchwords; self-sacrifice, too; 
and devotion to duty; and chastity. 

Such words as love and duty and self-sacri- 
fice have seemed to Christian thinkers in the 
past the holiest of symbols. They have been 
as inviolable sanctuaries. To question them 
would have seemed impious. But ours is an 
age of reaction, and all the older standards 
have been thrown into the arena of contro- 
versy. Even the Christian virtues have not 
escaped the general challenge. 

A new school of religious and ethical icono- 
clasm is growing up in our day. It is world- 
wide in scope, and includes some of the most 
fascinating writers of modern times. In Amer- 
ica it may be said to derive from Emerson 
and Walt Whitman, for Emerson, be it re- 
membered, was ever something of a moral an- 
arch (“there is no virtue which is final,” he 
said, “all are initial”), and Whitman has been 
constantly accused of blurring moral values. 
At the present time Prof. William James’s 
“pragmatism” is doing a great deal to un- 
settle the older codes. The very essence of 
the pragmatic philosophy is that morality is 
to be judged in the light of results achieved 
rather than of a@ priori reasoning; it teaches 
quite baldly that “‘the right’ is only the ex- 
pedient in the way of our behaving.” In Eng- 
land the new school might legitimately claim 
the poet Swinburne and the novelists Mere- 
dith and Thomas Hardy—all these have been 
much too “pagan” to commend themselves to 
the Christian conscience. But it finds its clear- 
est English expression in such writers as Bers 
nard Shaw, G. Lowes Dickinson and H. G. 
Wells. On the continent of Europe the new 
doctrines have been most ably presented by 
Ibsen and Nietzsche and Maeterlinck. 
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All of these writers would agree that the 
Christian virtues are in large measure out- 
grown. They seem to feel that there is some- 
thing beyond Christianity. The great discov- 
ery of Nietzsche, if discovery it be deemed, 
lay. in his affirmation that even Christian love, 
sympathy and altruism can be carried too far. 
Emerson felt the same way and said: “The 
doctrine of hate must be preached as the coun- 
teraction of the doctrine of love when that 
pules and whines.” In season and out of 
season Nietzsche preached his gospel of “self- 
expression” and the “will to power.” The 
Golden Rule was a curse, he thought, if it 
weakened men in the struggle for existence. 
He counselled all against becoming “slaves to 
pity,” and he taught that sympathy is “the 
principal tool for the advancement of decad- 
ence,” because it tends to the perpetuation of 
the weak and the unfit. 

The Nietzschean doctrine has had its cham- 
pions in every land, in America as well as the 
rest. We find, for instance, Charles Fergu- 
son, the author of “The Religion of Democ- 
racy,” declaring in a recent issue of the New 
York Evening Journal: 


“Altruism is egotism on the recoil. Common 
sense says to the altruist: ‘Mind your own busi- 
ness.. And it speaks the words of truth and 
soberness. You are indeed your brother’s keeper, 
but to a man whom you do not really regard as 
your brother you should give fair warning. You 
should not strike him with your hard scruples 
when he is down. 

“Altruism has never done anything but harm 
in the world, and never can. The world is to 
be saved by its lovers, by those who are heartily 
interested in it, who identify their private for- 
tunes with it. 

“If we did not strain so hard to love one an- 
other we should succeed better, because we 
should be more lovable. Love begins with re- 
spect and a kind of fear. Every lovable person- 
ality attracts by its challenge and defiance of the 
world. 

“Civilization is not built upon the morbid 
sentimentalities of altruism, but upon the balance 
and concord of personal forces, the affection and 
chivalry of men who respect each other because 
they have felt each other’s steel.” 


There is also the Nietzschean ring in an 
essay by Benjamin de Casseres printed in The 
Philistine. He says: 


“Universal love would insure universal cat- 
alepsy. All so-called progress is the revolt of 
the Present against the Past. Eternal insurrec- 
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tion, challenge, hatred and battle are the condi- 
tions of the survival of anything. 

“Hate, dissatisfaction, discontent, contempt, are 
the sacred fires that must be forever kept burn- 
ing. What a man dislikes shall be his God; what 
a man hates shall be his golden Cain-brand. The 
mystical blasphemers, the upsetters, the deniers, 
the sappers, those that: seek to lay the rotten 
rookeries of cosmic and earthly complacency in 
the dust—it is they who are the Holy Ghosts of 
Time, the great Space-patrol, our moral guardians 
—the night-watch of those who love and sleep. 
Prometheus, gnawed by a majestic hate, still 
parleys with Jove, and Lucifer, now as forever, 
still hurls his imprecations from his earth-hell 
and pits his mystic steeds of black against the 
milk-white geldings of the Lord of Incense. 

“In nature, hate and murder are conditions of 
survival. All beauty is the mask of hate. The 
Persian invocation says, ‘Give me this day an 
enemy.’ An enemy helps me to create, drives 
me to my wits’ ends, distends my ego and puts a 
thousand thousand eyes in my brain. An en- 
emy’s eye cast on me in hate has fructifying 
power; self rushes to the center of gravity, in- 
stinct and intellect arise armed cap-a-pie; from 
within the penetralia of the soul there issues the 
primitive being aureoled in his acrid aversions. 

“Hate is ethical. Hate destroys trammels. It 
is the moral passion that burns up codes and 
parchments and jousts with the oleaginous 
optimism that pins paper roses in the hair of 
the Lord of Things as they are.” 


The dramatist Ibsen gave no allegiance to 
Christian codes. His attitude was always that 
of the critic. He is constantly portraying, in 
his plays, the conflict of the individual will 
with environment and the ancient moralities, 
and his sympathies, it is clear, are with the 
rebels. His life-philosophy, as formulated in 
a letter to a friend, is this: “So to conduct 
one’s life as to realize one’s self—this seems 
to me the highest attainment possible to a 
human being. It is the task of one and all 
of us, but most of us bungle it.” The Ibsen 
dramas give cheerless pictures of Christian 
“duty,” and Ibsen believed, as Bernard Shaw 
does, that each step in self-development means 
a duty repudiated. 

“Be sure to love your neighbor as your- 
selves,” says Nietzsche, “but first be such as 
love themselves.” ‘Maeterlinck somewhere 
voices the same thought, pointing out that the 
injunction to love our neighbors as ourselves 
is of no practical value if we love ourselves 
in meager wise and faint-heartedly. Bernard 
Shaw is particularly hard on self-sacrificers. 


He tells us that the chief charm of Marie 


Bashkirtseff lay in “the mere exhilaration and 
hope-giving atmosphere of her wilfulness.” 


The self-sacrificer, he thinks, “is always a 
drag, a responsibility, a reproach, an ever- 
lasting and unnatural trouble with whom no 
really strong soul can live.” 

The keynote of Shaw’s philosophy is thus 
defined by his biographer, Prof. Archibald 
Henderson, of the University of California, 
in The Atlantic Monthly: 


“Life is realized only as activity that satisfies 
the will: that is, as self-assertion. Every ex- 
tension or intensification of activity is an increase 
of life. Quantity and quality of activity measure 
the value of existence. Bernard Shaw sees in 
life, not the fulfillment of moral law, or the 
verification of the deductions of reason, but the 
satisfaction of a passion in us of which we can 
give no account.” 


Love, duty, self-sacrifice all go down before 
the hammer-strokes of these new iconoclasts. 
Even chastity is not spared. In a memorable 
passage in his last book of essays,* Maurice 
Maeterlinck declares: “We are no lorger 
chaste, since we have recognized that the work 
of the flesh, cursed for twenty centuries, is 
natural and lawful.” He means that chas- 
tity in itself is not necessarily a virtue. H. G. 
Wells reiterates this idea in his “First and 
Last Things’: 


“In itself abstinence seems to me a refusal to 
experience, and that, upon the lines of thought 
I follow, is to say that abstinence for its own 
sake is evil. Mere abstinence and the doing 
of barren toilsome unrewarding things for the 
sake of the toil is a perversion of one’s im- 
pulses. There is neither honor nor virtue nor 
good in that. I do not believe in negative virtues. 

“Our minds fall very readily under the spell of 
such unmitigated words as purity and chastity. 
Only death beyond decay, absolute non-existence, 
can be pure and chaste. Life is impurity, fact 
is impure. Everything has traces of alien matter ; 
our very health is dependent upon parasitic bac- 
teria, the purest blood in the world has a tainted 
ancestor and not a saint but has evil thoughts. 
It was blindness to that which set men stoning 
the woman taken in adultery. They forgot what 
they were made of.” 


The gauntlet thrown down by Maeterlinck 
and Mr. Wells has been taken up by at least 
one prominent exponent of Christianity, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, the editor of The British 
Weekly. He says: 


“The truth is that Christianity is hated and 
reviled by many of our modern writers simply 





* THe MEASURE OF THE Hours. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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because it exalts chastity. Let us try every 
new doctrine by this test. Only a few have had 
the courage to come out into the open, but to 
those who read between the lines there is much 
that is suggestive. We are told that marriage 
is to be put on a new basis, that the causes for 
divorce are to be extended, that lives are not 
going to be spoiled for one mistake, and all the 
rest of it. This is the exoteric teaching. This 
is all that is safe to say in the meantime in the 
presence of the people, but the esoteric teaching, 
and sometimes the practice is much more ad- 
vanced. 

“There is a true instinct under all this. It 
was Christianity that created the virtue of purity, 
and it is Christianity alone that can save it. 
Christianity opposes the progress of Apollyon in 
this path. Christianity maintains the sanctity of 
marriage and of the family. It is no wonder 
therefore that it should be viewed as an irrecon- 
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cilable enemy, to be overthrown at any cost. 
But it is just as well that we should understand 
what the battle is about.” 


The Catholic World and the Roman Catho- 
lic Messenger, of New York, are equally se- 
vere in their indictments of the new teach- 
ers—especially Ibsen and Bernard Shaw. But 
as yet the battle-lines can hardly be said to 
have been drawn. We are rather witnessing a 
few scattering shots. It may be, as Maeter- 
linck puts it, that “a large portion of mankind 
is gradually forsaking the religion in which 
it has lived for nearly twenty centuries.” In 
that case a world-wide conflict of terrific pro- 
portions is likely to be precipitated. Or it 
may be that the Christian thought and the 
Christian ethics are more firmly intrenched 
than ever. Only the future can tell, 





STEMMING THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TIDE 


HRISTIAN Science is evidently 
making considerable headway in 
C England, for of three recent 
books directed against the teach- 
C5usewn ings of the new cult, two are by 
Englishmen. The author of “The Faith and 
Works of Christian Science,”! who chooses 
to announce himself simply as “the writer of 
‘Confessio Medici’” is generally identified as 
Dr. James Paget, a celebrated London sur- 
geon and the son of Sir Stephen Paget, Queen 
Victoria’s physician. He thinks that Chris- 
tian Science has been handled too politely; his 
own method is aggressive and trenchant, and 
he uses the weapons of wit, as well as of rea- 
son. The author of the second book, “The 
Truth and Error of Christian Science,” is M. 
Carta Sturge, a Cambridge scholar who writes 
sedately and acknowledges assistance received 
from the Anglican Bishop of Stepney. The 
third of the new opponents of Mrs. Eddy’s 
teachings is the Rev. Dr. I. M. Haldeman, a 
popular Baptist preacher in New York. His 
“Christian Science in the Light of Holy Scrip- 
ture’”*® is a melodramatic onslaught on what he 
regards as “the most fearful religious peril of 
the hour.” 
Dr. Haldeman’s methods are crude and sen- 
sational. He calls his book “a revelation, not 





1THE FartH AnD Works oF CurisTIaAN Science. By the 
Writer of “Confessio Medici.’”” The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

2Tue TruTH AND Errorg oF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Carta Sturge. E. P. Dutton & Company. 

3CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN THE LicHT oF Hoty Scripture. 
By I, M. Haldeman. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


By M. 


a discussion, of what Christian Science really 
is.’ He quotes passage after passage from 
“Science and Health,” and sets them side by 
side with passage after passage from the 
Bible, to prove his contention that Christian 
Science is the antithesis of Christianity. He 
treats the new faith as something unspeakable, 
“a shadow of Antichrist,” proceeding from 
the devil and Satan. As he puts it: 


“If Christian Science is antichristian; if its 
voice is neither of God nor man, then the power 
which gives it success is clearly accounted for. 

“One of the mistaken concepts of the hour con- 
cerning the devil is that he works only through 
violated law and outbreaking sin. A study of the 
Word of God ought to have saved from this 
mistake. 

“He who can transform himself into an angel 
of light and send out chosen ministers to preach 
a righteousness, is not always to be sought for in 
the realm of repulsive unrighteousness. 

“Granted the power ascribed him in Holy Scrip- 
ture, that he can inflict disease, it is plain that 
he may with equal power withhold it; and if, by 
healing the body and giving false peace to the 
soul, he can lead that soul away from the true 
Christ, it is easy to understand how the devil 
may both heal the body and, for a time, comfort 
the soul. 

“The word of God tells us it will be so. : 

“This is the devil and the false Christ against 
which the Scripture warns. 

“In its last analysis Christian Science is one 
of the greatest religious perils of the day; full 
of folly and yet of wisdom; full of a simplicity 
akin to silliness and a subtilty that, at moments, 
appeals to reason; denying the Scripture and 
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quoting it; a false system breathing the name of 
Christ; an angel of light talking of righteous- 
ness, it is a concealed hand seeking with grip 
of steel to lead the sons of men downward to 
darkness and woe.” 


Dr. Paget, in his quiet, ironical fashion, is 
no less uncompromisingly hostile to the new 
doctrines. He finds in them a farrago of con- 
flicting and half-digested ideas. He indicts 
them on grounds of philosophy, religion, mor- 
ality, medicine, and common sense. 

His method is vividly illustrated in that part 
of his book in which he treats what he calls 
“the parody, by Christian Science, of the 
Christian Faith.” It is not a question of ortho- 
doxy, he thinks; it is a question of decency. 
“T learn from Mr. Lyman Powell,” he says, 
“that Christian Science, when she talks of the 
‘dual personality’ of Christ is reviving the Nes- 
torian heresy: and I do not need his learning 
to see that her version of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is new and feminine. I note, in 
passing, that she is the Word, also the Com- 
forter, also the Second Advent, and the Last 
Day; and that she frequently receives honor- 
able mention in the Apocalypse. I note, also, 
that she does not favor ‘audible prayer,’ or the 
use of prayers for the sick: and that she, who 
has endlessly revised and expurgated, without 
sense, without conscience, her Divine Revela- 
tion, says that we, who are not her disciples, 
worship ‘a corporeal Jehovah.’ Let all that, 
and much else go. Nothing will ever stop 
Christian Science from disgracing herself in 
public. But I do wonder that she did not 
keep her hands off the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Lord’s Supper.” Then he continues: 


“Every Sunday, in every Church of Christ, 
Scientist, her version of the Lord’s Prayer is 
read aloud, sentence by sentence, with that ver- 
sion which we owe to the mistaken views enter- 
tained, by Jesus, of Deity. The audience, with 
one of the readers, recites the Christian version: 
and the other reader recites the version which 
Mrs. Eddy understands ‘to be the spiritual sense 
of the Lord’s prayer’: 

Our Father which art in Heaven. 

Our Father-Mother God, all-harmonious. 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

Adorable One. 

‘Thy Kingdom come. 

Thy Kingdom is within us, Thou art ever- 
present. 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Enable us to know—as in heaven, so on earth 
—God is supreme. 

Give us this day our daily bread; 

Give us grace for to-day; feed the famished 
affections ; 


And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. 

And infinite Love is reflected in love. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil; 

And Love leadeth us not into temptation, but 
delivereth us from sin, disease and death, 

For Thine is the Kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever. 

For God is now and forever all Life, Truth, 

and Love. 
The alternating sentences produce a well-marked, 
almost physical, nausea, as if one had got sudden- 
ly into foul air. The difficulty is to sit still; to 
resist the longing to get away, out into the street, 
I am not sure which is the worse, her parody of 
the Lord’s Prayer or her parody of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“‘Obeying his precious precepts—following his 
demonstration, so far as we apprehend it—we 
drink of his cup, partake of his bread, are bap- 
tized with his purity. The true sense is 
spiritually lost, if the sacrament is confined to 
the use of bread and wine. The Pass- 
over, which Jesus ate with his disciples, . . . 
was a mournful occasion, a sad supper, taken at 
the close of day,—in the twilight of a glorious 
career, with shadows fast falling around; and 
this supper closed forever Jesus’ ritualism, or 
concessions to matter. What a contrast between 
our Lord’s last supper, and his last spiritual break- 
fast with his disciples in the bright morning 
hours, at the joyful meeting on the shore of the 
Galilean Sea! This spiritual meeting with our 
Lord, in the dawn of a new light, is the morning 
meal which Christian Scientists commemorate.’ 

“Probably it is the latter. I should have 
thought that every decent man or woman would 
stop short of insulting that Sacrament. This do 
in remembrance of Me. No, says Cristian Science, 
let us do something else. He took bread, and 
brake it, Never mind that, says she: it was His 
last concession to Matter. This is My blood. 
Then she is offended. Blood, pain, death, are il- 
lusions of mortal mind; away with them. I should 
have thought that the doctrine of the Presence 
in the Lord’s Supper would have pleased even 
her: it represents all that she might be wor- 
shipping today, if she had not lost her head. And 
why is it that she will have nothing to do with 
the Lord’s Supper? Because it was ‘a mourn- 
ful occasion.’ Here, at last, we are at the heart 
of Christian Science. Anything to be comfortable, 
to be able to forget sin, disease, and death. ‘The 
less said or thought of them, the better.’ That 
is her desperate advice. It was not wise of Jesus 
to think of death. He may even have hastened 
or caused His death, by talking so much about it. 
I lay down My life for the sheep. How unwise, 
to think like that: it was enough to kill any- 
body.” 


In treating of the relation of Christian 
‘Science to the world of medicine, in which he 
lives and which he knows so well, Dr. Paget 
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grows even more caustic. Christian Science, 
ne remarks, calls all diseases “mental”; they 
are all a dream of mortal mind. Well, for 
the sake of argument, he admits that it is so. 
All diseases are ghosts. But one thing is cer- 
tain—they are not all the same ghost. “Ner- 
vous dislike of meals is one ghost, and gas- 
tric ulcer is another: and the ghost of pain 
in the breast is not the ghost of cancer.” So it is 
with the treatment of diseases. “I agree with 
you,” says Dr. Paget, again, “that all drugs, 
like all diseases, are fantasmal; that all drug- 
ging, like all ghost-laying, is a casting-out of 
one illusion by another. None the less, though 
all diseases be mental, and all drugs be mental, 
yet the action of the drug, the relation be- 
tween the drug and the disease, is Absolute 
Reality. Bromide does act on epilepsy; qui- 
nine does act on malaria, every time that it 
squeaks and gibbers in the streets of the body; 
antitoxin does lay diphtheria, especially in the 
first twenty-four hours of its appearance; and 
anesthetics do cast out pain.” The argument 
proceeds: 


“I rejoice with you, says the doctor to Chris- 
tian Science, over the native nothingness of Mat- 
ter. I love to hear you say that Mind is not an 
entity within the cranium. I could spend hours 
watching you rub the world right out, like a 
child with a wet sponge and a slate. For, of 
course, all these intellectual performances have 
nothing to do with the blessed fact that quinine 
does act on malaria. 

“For we are not booked, by that fact, to any 
theory of Matter. We are only saying that there 
is a certain relation between what we call qui- 
nine and what we call malaria. Tho each of them 
be a dream, their relation is not in dreamland.” 


Dr. Paget goes on to present two hundred 
“testimonies of healing” from people who 
claim to have been cured by Christian Science. 
They are taken from recent issues of the 
Christian Science Sentinel, and cover many 
of the maladies that human flesh is heir to. 
There is the lady with the “sense of fatigue, 
and throat trouble,” and another who suffers 
from “heart, stomach and nervous trouble.” 
There is “Mrs. K.” who had been haunted 
since childhood by “the fear of hereditary 
insanity,” and found relief in Christian 
Science. The whole tribe of the afflicted is 
represented in these testimonies. They have 
“severe pains in the head,” “deafness,” “fev- 


ers,” “spinal trouble,” “kidney disease,” 
“coughs,” “aches,” and a score of other trou- 
bles. On them all Dr. Paget has this com- 


ment to make: 


“The vast majority of these testimonies are not 
worth the paper on which they are printed. What 
are kidney trouble, lung trouble, heart trouble, 
liver trouble, and eye trouble? They are not 
chronic nephritis, phthisis, valvular disease, cir- 
rhosis, and cataract. Bowel trouble is ordinary 
constipation; stomach trouble is ordinary indi- 
gestion and aversion from food; spinal trouble is 
ordinary backache. These are not testimonies, 
but testimonials; every advertisement of a new 
quack medicine publishes the like of them. We 
all know Mr. A. and Mrs. B. and Miss C., who 
bear witness to So-and-so’s Pills. They had spinal 
trouble and kidney trouble. There is a rough 
sketch of them, doubled up with pain, or weeping 
at the family tea table. And it is certain that the 
pills did them good. 

“Again, many of these witnesses are not tell- 
ing the truth. They are so excitable, so ill-edu- 
cated, that they fail to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. They have given false evidence, have 
perjured themselves, not wilfully, but from sheer 
inability to be accurate. 

“Again, we all know that no statement is more 
inaccurate than the average statement of ‘what 
the doctor said.’ We listen with politeness to it, 
but without acceptance: we think to ourselves, 
I wish I knew what he really did say. 

“Again, what is the good of proclaiming that 
Christian Science heals diseases which get well 
of themselves? Time heals them. Here is a girl 
with a cold in her head: she is healed ‘through 
the realization of the omnipresence of Love.’ Was 
there ever such an insult offered to the name of 
Love? 

“Again, the healing of one ‘trouble’ must not 
be reckoned as the healings of half-a-dozen trou- 
bles. For example, a woman is subject to aver- 
sion from food, constipation, headache, backache, 
liver trouble, and eye trouble. Christian Science, 
bidding her eat more, amends all these troubles: 
and is thereby encouraged to order plenty of 
solid food in cases of gastric ulcer, and in cases 
of typhoid fever with ulceration of the bowels. 

“Again, what is the good of testifying to the 
healing of hernia? Was it hernia? Suppose that 
it was, what sort of hernia was it? Hernia will 
vanish for ever so long, and leave no sign of its 
presence. Or, take the cases of asthma. Were 
they asthma? Even then, asthma can hardly be 
called an organic disease. Or take the ‘tumors.’ 
Were they solid tumors, or cysts, or efftisions, or 
deep-seated abscesses, or inflammatory swellings? 
Who made the diagnosis? Were they subjected 
to microscopic examination by a skilful patholo- 
gist? Or take the ‘dislocations.’ Were they X- 
rayed? Were they not the cases that boneset- 
ters cure? Or take the cases of ‘lung trouble.’ 
Most of them were ordinary bronchitis. One or 
two, not more, may possibly have been early con- 
sumption. Which of us has not friends who were 
consumptive, and now are strong and hard at 
work? 

“Let us apply a fair and mild test to these 
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two hundred cases. Let us show them to any 
doctor; and let us ask him what he thinks of 
them. He will laugh at them: he will say, ‘What 
is the good of such cases? Why don’t they re- 
port them properly? Why don’t they give de- 
tails? What do they mean by spinal trouble, and 
all the other troubles?’ ” 


Dr. Paget makes some telling points in re- 
gard to the Christian Science influence upon 
children. Grown-up people, he observes, can 
believe what they like about “Good and Evil, 
and germs, and things.” But what is to hap- 
pen to the children? He writes: 


“For their bodily safety, children must believe 
in the reality of injuries, diseases, and pain. 
Grownup folk do not play with fire, slide down 
the balustrade, swallow foreign substances, kiss 
diphtheritic babies, climb spiky railings, and so 
forth. Every year, in this as in every other coun- 
try, thousands of children are burned to death. 
Is it fair to tell a child that pain is not real? I 
cannot imagine sharper grief than for a mother 


to lose her child that way—O mother, mother, you . 


told me God wouldn't let me be hurt; and O 
mother, He has, dreadfully! 

“The Christian Science Journal, July, 1808, 
gives a good instance; it is quoted at length in 
Miss Feilding’s book. A little girl, five years 
old, fell out of a window. ‘The blood was spurt- 
ing from her mouth; she seemed to suffer greatly 
if she was moved at all, and her legs seemed 
paralyzed, lifeless.’ That afternoon the mother 
deserted her child and went off to a Christian 
Science service. ‘I went to the afternoon service, 
rejoicing greatly in my freedom from the sense 
of personal responsibility.” At night, the child 
said, ‘Mamma, error is trying to say that I fell 
out of the window, but it cannot be. The child 
of God can’t fall; but why do I lie here? Why 
can’t I move my legs?’ ae 

“For their spiritual safety, children must be- 
lieve in the reality of sin. To bite other child- 
ren, to lie, to handle themselves impurely, to 
gorge themselves with sweets, to mutilate small 
animals, are sinful. It makes no difference that 
they have not yet thought about sin; did not 
mean, as they say, to be so naughty. The less 
they know about it, the more they have to learn. 
Time enough, ten or twelve years hence, to doubt 
the reality of sin, when he or she is more accus- 
tomed to sinning. To teach a child, at five, the 
unreality of its growing sins, is a very danger- 
eus training.” ; 


In passing from the heated attacks of Dr. 
Haldeman and Dr. Paget to the pages of M. 
Carta Sturge’s “Truth and Error of Christian 
Science,” we enter a quieter domain, where the 
effort is not so much to score controversial 
points as to separate the enduring elements in 
Christian Science from its shallower phases. 


Mr. Sturge feels that the new doctrines have 
done much good, as well as harm. They have 
emphasized, for instance, as he points out, the 
thought of Unity and of Oneness of Being, 
and it is a beneficial emphasis, even tho this 
sense has been gained at the expense of re- 
jecting as unreal all that at first sight seems 
difficult to include within it. There is deep 
truth, too, he feels, in the contention of Chris- 
tian Scientists that the sense-life is an illusion ; 
but “in so far,’ he adds, “as we are taught 
to do away with this illusion by throwing 
away the sense-world altogether, instead of 
being taught to interpret it aright, and to see 
it as a manifestation of, and in its true rela- 
tions to, the One, the teaching as to illusion 
is false.” How much more intelligible, he 
continues, how much more rational, how much 
more in accord with our reason and experi- 
ence, would it have been, and how much more 
consistently could she have taught it, if Mrs. 
Eddy had, in the words of Dr. R. Heber New- 
ton, instead of putting forward the theory of 
the unreality of the material world, taught us 
“to believe that mind is the substance of mat- 
ter, that thought is the essence of things, that 
intelligence is the reality below all phenom- 
ena.” This teaching, Dr. Newton holds, “is 
to free within a man a renovating power. To 
us slaves of sense, manacled with the fetters 
of materialism, it is a mighty emancipation 
to enter into the belief that we are free from 
the thraldom of sense; free from the mastery 
of matter, free from the tyranny of flesh; free 
men in the Spirit.” Yes, indeed, Mr. Sturge 
rejoins; but “this has long been taught more 
forcibly by St. Paul, and with this essential 
difference between his teaching and that of 
Christian Science, that, whereas both teach 
deliverance from the bondage of the flesh, and 
both appeal to Christ as the example of such 
life, St. Paul also teaches how in Christ a 
dynamic force can be laid hold upon for the 
accomplishment of the same, whilst in this 
modern teaching we are left to our own fee- 
ble individual mental efforts in changing our 
belief for bringing about this tremendous 
change.” 

A third secret of the power and attraction 
of Christian Science is found by Mr. Sturge 
in its emphasis on God, Spirit, as the basis 
of the universe; a fourth in its extreme stress 
on the Supremacy of Mind. “To many of us,” 
he comments, “this supremacy has always been 
so manifest that it seems astonishing that a 
forcible announcement of it should come as a 
striking and very arresting novelty. It is so, 
however, and it would seem that this has not 
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of late been nearly enough expressed by re- 
ligious teachers, since the Christian Scien- 
tists speak of it as if it were a new truth.” 

But even more potent than all the factors 
named has been the attitude of Christian 
Science toward the healing of disease. Mr. 
Sturge writes in this connection: 


“Its success lies, we believe, in its revolt against 
the idea that our spiritual life and our physical 
life are two separate entities, usually in opposi- 
tion to each other, the one capable of being sound 
and whole in communion with God, whilst the 
other may still be the prey to every evil that 
comes in its way, must succumb helplessly to 
suffering and disease, be liable to accident and 
misfortune and to entanglement in a concatena- 
tion of unhappy outward circumstances from 
which we are to expect little relief. 

“In the past saints have shown how splendidly 
in the power of the Spirit life can be lived in 
spite of these outward conditions of misfortune 
and misery, how marvellously and_ beautifully 
the inner man can triumph over them; but, as a 
rule, their teaching has left the outer evils to go 
their own way, and bodily sufferings which would 
not yield to physical treatment to run their 
course, bravely borne indeed, heroically endured, 
but neither alleviated nor annulled, nor, indeed, 
subject to the spiritual energy acting within. This 
produced a dualism, a discord, a kind of divorce 
between the inner and the outer man, between 
the spiritual universe and the physical, the lat- 
ter being left, as it were, still under the domin- 
ion of evil whilst the former might be radi- 
ant in the sunshine of the Divine. 

“The new teaching we are considering is a pro- 
test against this; is an effort, with its emphatic 
assertion of oneness, of unity, to get rid of this 
dualism, a disclaimer of the necessity of such 
a discord. It argues that, since spirit lies at the 
basis of the entire universe, the goodness and 
power of God should be able to penetrate our 
entire being, the whole of ourselves and of our 
circumstances, without as well as within, and that 
if things are rightly adjusted, the soul being 
sound and in a state of health, the physical must 
tend to be so also. It asserts that, instead of an 
antagonism and warfare between the two, the 
ideal should be a harmonious working together 
of the spiritual and the physical, as, both mani- 
festations of one God, the lower taking its tone 
from the higher, becoming permeated with the 
Divine in such a manner that the health and well- 
being which are necessary accompaniments of har- 
mony should be exhibited in one as in the other.” 


In closing his argument, Mr. Sturge has 
some memorable words to say of the spiritual 
power that he feels is the real propelling force 
behind Christian Science. It is identical, in 
his mind, with the transforming power of the 
spiritual in its action on the physical, as taught 


by Christianity. “The church,” he says, “is 
a great spiritual dynamic in the power, in the 
living Personality, of Jesus Christ, which can 
transfigure our lives, and which can counter- 
act and overcome the limitations of the ma- 
terial plane as acting from a deeper law than 
the physical laws of Nature, in such a man- 
ner as to neutralize the evil in it and make 
it possible for the physical to be subject to the 
spiritual, and a help instead of a hindrance in 
the realization and manifestation of the Di- 
vine.” He adds: 


“It seems curious that being, as we are, so fa- 
miliar with the sayings of Christ on this sub- 
ject, this truth, forcibly brought forward by the 
Christian Science, strikes so many as an almost 
new truth. We often, however, owe much to any 
one who, by wording, or, so to speak, displaying 
a truth differently, enables us to apprehend it bet- 
ter, the meaning having lost its force by mere 
familiarity. The Christian Scientists have done 
this for many spiritual truths, and have really 
helped, in the wo.cs of Emerson, to ‘refresh the 
faded tints,’ for us, and this is no small thing 
to owe them. 

“We have heard many say that they have read 
the Bible with fresh illumination after hearing 
an old truth brought thus into new prominence. 

“There are other schools of Mental Healers 
who, rejecting Mrs. Eddy’s absurdities, endeavor 
to teach a systematic control of the Mind by which 
its power over the body and its ailments may be 
greatly increased. They are, in the words of 
Professor James, aiming at making ‘what in our 
Protestant countries is an unprecedentedly great 
use of the sub-conscious life.’ It is possible that 
this may lead to great results; it may be a great 
coming movement, but, if so, it will need to be 
understood thoroly and scientifically, and the prac- 
tice of it based upon correct theory as far as this 
can be arrived at. For, to base it upon absurd 
doctrines about the non-existence of the body 
and so on, is to undo with one hand the good that 
is done with the other, since a persistent adher- 
ence to wrong-thinking is injurious to sanity of 
mind, and a great waste of energy. We have 
ourselves been witness to this waste in individuals 
who have strained painfully through years to dis- 
believe that they have a body or that they are 
living in a material world. This continual strain 
upon their energy in trying to believe the unbe- 
lievable becomes an unspeakable fatigue to them- 
selves and to all around them. We have our- 
selves lived in continual contact through varying 
spaces of time with persons trying to do this. 
Life under such conditions becomes almost un- 
livable, after the first intoxicating glow which ac- 
companies the first response to these impossible 
theories has passed off. It is high time that what- 
ever truth there is in mental healing should be 
put upon a proper basis, and that the sub-con- 
scious life should be appealed to by true and rea- 
sonable suggestions, instead of by absurd ones.” 
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Music and 


the Drama 








“A GENTLEMAN FROM MISSISSIPPI’—A PLAY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


NE of the ablest New York man- 
agers recently remarked that 
O sooner or later Broadway would 
lose its tyrannical power over 
the American drama, if only be- 
cause it “will not stomach more than one solid 
success each season.” The same consideration 
probably induced the managers of Mr. Zang- 
will’s “Melting Pot” to withhold that play for 
an entire year from the Empire City. Yet 
the present season, in spite of its inauspicious 
beginning, has belied this pessimistic opinion 
of the city’s digestive power. There have been 
a number of solid successes, among these sev- 
eral distinctly American plays, notably Mr. 
Thompson Buchanan’s sparkling comedy, “A 
Woman’s Way,” from which we quoted at 
length last month, and “A Gentleman from 
Mississippi,” by Harrison Rhodes and Thomas 
Wise, from which we reprint the following 
extracts by permission of Mr. Brady. “A 
Gentleman from Mississippi” is not a play for 
hyper-intellectuals, but it is wholesome and 
pleasant. All America loves a bluffer, and 
poker, as one of the characters reminds us, 
was invented in Mississippi. There have been 
over three hundred performances of “A Gen- 
tleman from Mississippi” in New York; the 
People’s Institute alone is said to have caused 
forty thousand people to witness the play. 
The first act takes us to the lobby of the In- 
ternational Hotel, full of dirty yellow columns, 
antiquated and shabby. There is some excite- 
ment in the old hotel, because William H. 
Langdon, the new Senator from Mississippi, 
has announced his arrival and has requested 
for himself and his daughters, Carolina and 
Hope Georgia, the suite of rooms once occu- 
pied by an old friend of his who had lived 
there thirty years ago. Langdon has been se- 
lected for the Senate at the suggestion of 
Stevens, his fellow senator, because of his 
absolute ignorance of the political game. Stev- 
ens has conspired with Senator Peabody, the 
King of the Senate, and Congressman Charles 
Norton, a friend and compatriot of Langdon, 
to put through a certain bill establishing a 
naval base in Altacoola. The three men are 
in the pay of the Steel Corporation and have 
bought up with its money the real estate in 


the vicinity. Norton persuades Randolph, the 
son of Senator Langdon, to invest, without 
his father’s knowledge, a sum of $50,000 that 
has been raised by mortgage on the Senator’s 
farm with a view to agricultural improve- 
ments, in this gigantic scheme of political 
graft. The conspirators hope that the new 
Senator’s untarnished reputation will blind the 
eyes of the public to their intentions, and even 
before Langdon arrives he is thus, as it were, 
bought and sold by his friends. One of the 
first persons the Senator encounters in the 
lobby of the hotel is “Bud” Haines, of the 
New York “Star,” a clever young newspaper- 
man, to whom he takes an instantaneous lik- 
ing. The correspondent at once plies the Sen- 
ator with questions, sounding his political 
faith, and the following conversation ensues: 


Lanoapon. Senator Stevens spoke to me about 
you. He said you were the cleverest young 
newspaperman in Washington. 

Bup. Well, Senator Stevens is one of the 
smartest Senators. Perhaps he knows. 

Lancpon. Perhaps he does; you can’t tell. 

Bup. At any rate, I hope it all means that you 
won't dislike giving me a little of your time for 
an interview. 

Lanocpon. Certainly. 
Southerner, sir? 


Sit down. You are a 


Bup. No, just New York. 

Lanopon. That’s a promising town. They tell 
me it is the Vicksburg of the North. 

Bup. You haven’t seen it lately? 

Lanopon. No, not for many years. I get to 


New Orleans generally in the Spring. Otherwise 
I’m on my plantations. 

Bup. A quiet life. 

Lancpon. Well. New Orleans isn’t always 
quiet. Ever been there during Mardi Gras? Still, 
yes, as you say, it’s a quiet life. 

Bup. This will be a great change. 

Lanopon. Revolutionary, Mr. Haines. When 
you’ve expected to spend your old age peacefully 
in the country, suddenly to find that your state 
has called upon you. 

Bup. (A trifle sarcastically. He is not quite 
sure of Langdon’s sincerity.) The office seeking 
the man, in short? 

Lanopon. That’s more or less it. But mind 
you, Mr, Haines, I’d think the man pretty small 
potatoes who wouldn’t seek the office if he thought 
he could get it. When I was a young man, poli- 
tics in the South was a career for a gentleman, 
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and I still can’t see how he could be better en- 
gaged than in the public service of his state or 
his country. 

Bup. (His manner more interested.) That’s 
right, Senator. 

LANGDON. But perhaps you’d like to begin your 
interview ? 

Bup. Begin it? Aren’t we in it? 

Lanopon. Well, if we’re in it, I don’t so much 
dislike it. There was a reporter fellow at Vicks- 
burg this autumn who hauled out of his pocket- 
book a list of questions as long as he was tall. 
He wanted to know what my attitude was on the 
reduction of the tariff, on aluminum hydrates, 
and on the opening of the Tan Tree Reservation 
for the Comanche Indians. He was a great man 
that reporter. But you can see my idea of an 
interview ? 

Bup. (Smiling.) I really don’t want to know 
anything except what sort of a man you are. If 
I know that about a man, I sometimes think I 
can make a fair guess at what most of his opin- 
ions will be. 

Lancpon. Then you mean that you could fit 


me up with a full set of political views? If so, 
then you’re the man I want. 
Bup. I don’t exactly mean that, sir. I mean 


that what a man is is the important thing. I’ve 
been doing Washington for the Star for four 
years. I really believe I’ve had an exceptional 
opportunity for seeing how party politics works. 
I believe in men. I don’t believe in politics. I 
don’t even believe in parties. 

Lanapon. We don’t believe in parties down in 
Mississippi. We’ve only one—the Democratic 
party, and some niggers. But go on, sir, and 
what are your further objections to party poli- 
tics? 

Bup. Well, they’re not on the level. We want 
men—who can distinguish between the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the by-laws of some 
grasping corporation. We want patriots not 
politicians. We don’t want the kind of politician 
who the day after election you'll find in some 
private office not far from Wall Street, getting 
his instructions. We want more plain talk and 
less fireworks, more honest effort and less brass 
band. Give us these changes and the lessons that 
go with them and the Capitol over yonder will 
soon ring with the voices of new Hamilons, Jef- 
fersons, Lincolns. That’s the only platform I 
know, Senator. 

Lancpon. Young man, why aren’t you in poli- 
tics? 

Bup. It’s bad enough to write about it. 

(Enter Hope.) 

Hope. Beg pardon, Father, I thought you were 
alone. I only wanted to ask whether you'd like 
me to unpack for you? 

Lancpon. Not now, dear. Mr. Haines, my 
daughter, Hope Georgia. (Bud bows, remembers 
something, but is evidently too interested in what 
he has been talking about to pay any attention 
to. her.) Sit down a moment, dear, and see what 
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a hard job your old dad has tackled. (Hope seats 
herself.) What else against a political career, 
Mr. Haines? 

Bup. My age. 

Lancpon. I might arrange to pool ages with 
you. I think the people want young men like you 
in politics. 

Bup. No, men young in politics like you, Sen- 
ator Langdon. A man gets disgusted with the 
trickery, the corruption— 

Lanopon. Then the duty of a man would be 
to stop it, I should say. All those in national 
politics whom I’ve had the honor of knowing— 
Senator Moseley, who was an intimate friend of 
mine, Senator Wayne Lee and others; my pres- 
ent colleague, Senator Stevens—have all been 
gentlemen, sir, and as honest as the day is long. 


Bup. Yes, but the days grow shorter when 
Congress meets. I seem to have talked a lot, 
Senator. 


Lanopon. Yes, looks like I’ve been interview- 
ing you. (Slight pause. Langdon holds out his 
hand; Bud takes it; they shake.) I like your 
views, Mr. Haines. 

Bup. And I like you, Senator Langdon. 

LaNcpon. But you’ve disturbed me a heap. 

Bup. How so? 

Lanopon. Well, I’m an old man and had it 
fairly easy all my life and I think I’m running 
a big risk coming up here and diving into this 
whirlpool of politics that you describe—without 
having someone to lean on. 

Bup. You'll have no difficulty once you get thi 
hang of it. 

Lancpon. No. There are so many matters of 
political detail about which I am sadly inexperi- 
enced. But since my people have seen fit to send 
me up here to represent them, I hate to have to 
go back home and acknowledge myself a fail- 
ure, and whether I do or not depends a great 
deal on someone just about like you. 

Bup. Me? 

Lancpon. Yes. I’ve got a proposition to make 
to you. They tell me I’ll want a secretary. Now, 
I’m a funny old fellow, a victim of first impres- 
sions. I think you’re just the young man I want. 
I don’t know just exactly what the duties would 
be or what financial arrangements would be, but 
I wish you’d come. 

Hore. (Who has been following the conversa- 
tion safely, with her eyes on Bud, now speaks.) 
1 think that is a splendid idea, Dad. (Bud does- 
n’t even look at her. His eyes are on Langdon.) 

Bup. Your asking me is a compliment I ap- 
preciate, Senator; but I’m afraid I couldn’t give 
up the newspaper game. It’s glorious, it’s like 
having the whole world a watch with the back 
opened, so that you can see the wheels go round. 

Hore. That must be wonderful. (Enter Car- 
oline. She comes to the group.) 


CaroLinE. Oh, Father, I’ve got some other 
rooms, beauties—I— (She pauses as she notices 
Bud.) 

Lanopon. My daughter, Mr. Haines. Mr. 
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Haines, my dear, is the correspondent of the 
New York Star. 

Carotina. Have you been interviewing Father? 
I hope you'll do a nice article. You must see 
that he says just the right things. 

Lancpon. I’m leaving it to Mr. Haines to put 
down the things I ought to say. He knows far 
better than I do. 


When “Bud” at last has eyes for the two 
Misses Langdon, especially Carolina, he is 
“smitter.,” and reconsiders his refusal. “It 
would be a hard job,” the Senator remarks. 
“Half the work of being Senator would fall on 
the Secretary.” That hits the right mark. “It 
would be the next best thing to being a Sena- 
tor!” the report exclaims. One more look 
at Carolina suffices. The next act finds him 
installed as the Senator’s Secretary. 

The curtain rises on a Committee room in 
the Capitol. The Senator shrewdly and clev- 
erly bluffs his way with the information gained 
from his Secretary who, at first, fills more 
than half of the Senatorial job. The forces 
of corruption, headed by Norton, are whipped 
into renewed activity through the attempt of 
Gulf City to wrest the naval base from Alta- 
coola. Norton inveigles Carolina to invest her 
own fortune of $25,000 in the enterprise. He 
is half betrothed to Carolina, who has also 
flirted with “Bud.” The Mayor of Gulf City 
approaches “Bud” with a bribe of land and 
opens his eyes to the graft blossoming for var- 
ious legislators in Altacoola. “Bud” gets into 
an argument with Norton about Altacoola and 
urges the advantage of Gulf City to draw him 
out. 


Norton. Langdon has decided for Altacoola. 
I had a pretty straight tip on it. 

Bup. You may have noticed that I have some 
influence with Senator Langdon and I guess any- 
one interested in Altacoola would hate to have 
me to try to swing him over to Gulf City. 

Norton. Say, Haines, you are not such a 
Sunday School boy as I thought you were. 

Bup. Thanks. Now loosen up. 

Norton. I reckon we can fix you up all right, 
if you want to travel with us. 

Bup. Good! Now we're getting to it. We're 
sure Langdon is for Altacoola, but what other 
backing have we got? 

Norton. I might go so far as to say that Sen- 
ator Stevens and Senator Peabody think, per- 
haps, it’s going to be Altacoola. 

Bup. That is to say that Stevens and Pea- 
body are putting in money. And that we are to 
make it Altacoola and then sell out to the Gov- 
ernment and move to “Easy Street?” 

Norton. That’s about the size of it. 

Bup. (Smashing his fist down on desk.) I 


thought you were easy, Norton, and now I’ve 
proved it. 

Norton. (Getting up from chair.) What the 
devil do you mean? 

Bup. I mean that before Senator Langdon 
goes one step further in that matter he shall know 
that his friends are all trading behind his back 
and trying to make a cat’s paw of him. I sus- 
pected something of the kind this morning and 
I meant to find it out. 

Norton. Mighty tricky way you took to find 
out. 

Bup. Set a make-believe thief to catch a real 
thief. 

Norton. You’re going to pay for talk like that. 

Bup. You can send in your bill whenever you 
get it ready. (Enter Caroline and Randolph. 
There is a pause. Bud and Norton hesitate to go 
on before Caroline.) 

CaroLine. Anything the matter? 

Norton. Why, Mr. Haines has just discovered 
that a certain perfectly legitimate business ven- 
ture in Altacoola lands is being carried on by 
various influential people we know and by me. 
And now the blood of the young reformer boils. 

RANDOLPH. Well, what is he going to do about 
it? 

Bup. I’m going straight to your father with 
the facts. 

CaroLinE. Oh, you won’t do that? 


RANDOLPH. You better not. It won’t do you 
any good. 

Bup. We'll see. 

Norton. I can tell you, Haines, you wouldn’t 


be doing Senator Langdon a kindness. He’s in- 
terested in this matter more than you think, more 
than you dream of. Why, confound it, man, his 
money is in it. 

Bup. Norton, my impression is that you lie. 

CaROLINE. Please— 

RanpotpH. Lie yourself, Haines, Don’t get to 
thinking that you know more about the affairs of 
the Langdon family than the family itself does. 
My father’s money is in Altacoola lands, $50,000 
of it. 

Bup. I don’t believe it. 

RanroLtpH. Perhaps you may have seen the 
mortgage; I sent it up to him to sign. 

Bup. Yes, I remember. But he told me it was 
for fertilizing, for various improvements. 

RaAnpo.tpH. I reckon he would tell you that. 
Father ain’t such a fool as he sometimes pre- 
tends to be. 

Bup. Oh, I won’t believe it, not until Senator 
Langdon tells me so himself. 

Norton. I reckon you would believe Miss 
Langdon? 

Bup. Why, yes, I would believe her. 

Norton. It’s in your hands, Miss Langdon. 

RANDOLPH. Yes, Caroline. Apparently you're 
the only one who can keep him from going to 
father and trying to make a row about all this. 
(Caroline hesitates, looks at them both, finally 
speaks.) 
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CaroLineE. You had better not go to my father, 
Mr. Haines. He is in the deal. You must be- 
lieve me when I tell you so. 


Bup. You tell me this! 
CAROLINA. Yes. 
Bup. Then I believe you. (Turns away from 


them in distress.) And he was making just the 
best kind of Senator! 

Norton. (Jn a low voice.) I suppose he'll 
rush off to the newspapers. (Troubled looks on 
part of all three.) 

CAROLINE. Let me talk to him. (Norton takes 
Randolph’s arm and they go out quietly.) 

Bup. I can’t understand it. I mightn’t have 
thought so much of it a month ago. But having 
been with him is what makes it seem so low, so 
impossible now. And yet he—Oh, I can’t un- 


derstand. I can’t believe it. 

CAROLINE. Yow’re too much of an idealist, Mr. 
Haines. 

Bup. AmI? Aren’t you? What do you think 


of it all, Miss Langdon? 

CaroLine. I? I suppose I think as women so 
often think. If someone I love or someone in 
my family does a thing, the thing seems right 
to me. 

Bup. I see. 

CaroLine. But I can see that the thing seems 
wrong to you, and that you can’t possibly stay 
on with my father, 

Bup. I suppose not. But leaving isn’t easy. 
I’ve grown to have something of the feeling of a 
son towards him. Even now when I’ve been 
tricked, deceived, I don’t know how I can see 
him and tell him face to face what I feel about 
it all? 

CAROLINE. 
away without seeing him? 
say you’ve gone. He'll guess. We can make 
him understand why you’ve gone. It will be 
easier for you that way, and easier for him and 
easier for me. 

Bup. If it’s easier for you I'll do it that way. 
(Sits at desk and dashes off letter.) 


Won’t you take my advice? Go 
Just leave a note to 


CAROLINE. What will you do? 

Bup. Me? Oh, I can always go back to news- 
paper work. 

CAROLINE. Newspapers! I wish I dared recall 


the promise you made a little while ago. 

Bup. That holds. 

CAROLINE. I would ask you a very great ser- 
vice if I dared. You can guess it, I know. 


Bup. I suppose so; to keep quiet, to hush it up? 

CAROLINE. Yes. 

Bup. Well, if he’s chucked honesty, why 
shouldn’t I? 

CaroLine. (Impatiently.) That isn’t what I 
ask you to do. I ask you just not to disgrace 
us—me. 

Bup. I won’t disgrace you. 

Caroutne. Father will be coming back—you 


won’t want to see him. 
Bup. Give him this note. Then get him out 
of the way. I'll come back, clear up my desk 


and be off. (Door opens, disclosing Langdon, 
Randolph and Norton. Bud catches up hat and 
dashes past Langdon without a word. Langdon 
stands a moment looking after Bud.) 


Lanopon. Bud! Bud! He’s gone! He hasn’t 
a word to say. 
Norton. Is he coming Back, Caroline? 


Carotine. No, I think not. He doesn’t want 
to see Father. 

RanpotpH. There’s proof for you, Dad. 

CaroLine. Proof of what, Randolph? 

Norton. I just told your father how we caught 
Haines. (Movement of surprise on Caroline’s 
part.) I told him how we found out Haines was 
mixed up in this Altacoola land deal. 

Caro.ine. You told him that? 

Norton. With the result that not only does 
Haines not want to face the Senator, but the 
Senator wouldn’t be willing to see him. 

Lancpon. No, I’d rather not. I believed in 
the boy. I trusted him, and now to think that he 
wanted to use me and his influence on me. It’s 
hard to believe it, Norton, even from you. 

RANDOLPH. Caroline was here, sir. She knows 
it was true. (Caroline hesitates an instant. Nor- 
ton looks intently at her.) 

Carotine. He left this note for you, father. 
(Hands Bud’s note to Langdon.) I’ve done this 
for you, Randolph. 

Lanopon. (Reading.) “I’m giving up my job. 
You can understand why. The least said between 
us about it, the better. I’m sorry; that’s all.” 
Then it’s true! And the boy was making the best 
kind of a secretary, I thought. You are right, boy. 
Your father is an old fool, trusting everybody. 
Never mind. We'll trust each other, even if we 
can’t trust anyone else. (Langdon dictates let- 
ter to Randolph.) “Sir, I fully realize the im- 
possibility of your remaining in my employ. The 
least said about it between us the better. I’m 
sorry, too!” I reckon I ought to have had a 
secretary that was a Southerner and a gentleman, 
sir. (Door opens. Mrs. Spangler, a charming 
widow, and Hope appear.) 

Mrs. SPANGLER. I was afraid you weren’t com- 
ing for us, Senator. 

Lancpon. Unavoidably detained, Mrs. Span- 
gler, 

Mrs. SPANGLER. Anything interesting? (Evit 
Norton and Randolph.) 

Lancpon. Yes, interesting and amusing at the 
same time. You know there are so many amus- 
ing things in a Senator’s life. You have been to 
a serious debate in the lower house. Then it’s the 
duty of the Senate to cheer you up again. Come, 
I'll tell you all about it as we go along. We 
won't allow anything to spoil our afternoon will 
we? ha, ha! 

(Bud enters, reaches desk, reads the note 
Langdon has left on desk. Sits down, begins to 
arrange papers, then his head goes down on arm.) 

Bup. Oh, it’s a rotten world! (Silence; door 
opens softly; Hope comes in, goes shyly towards 
desk, sees Bud, hesitates, then speaks.) 
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Hore. Mr. Haines! 
Bup. (Jumping up.) Miss Hope. 
Hore. I came back. I can’t stay but a min- 


ute. I wanted to say good-bye. 

Bup. It’s awfully good of you. 
I was going? 

Hore. Yes. That’s why I came back. Oh, I 
know father and Caroline won’t like it; they won’t 
think it nice of nie. But I, I wanted to say that 
I don’t think one ought to believe things against 
anyone one has liked and trusted; that I don’t. 

Bup. You think one oughtn’t to? So do I; 
but when there are proofs, when some one you 
can’t doubt pledges his word? 

Hore. The only person whose word I’d take 
would be the person accused? Oh, Mr. Haines, 
do try to clear things up. There’s been some 
mistake. Do bring things straight—for my—for 
my father’s sake. 

Bup. I believe you’re right. Why, I ought 
to know, even when the facts seem against him 
that your father couldn’t stoop to low and tricky 
things. 


You heard 


Hore. Father! Why of course not. 
Bup. Didn’t he sell out on this Altacoola bill? 
Horr. Why, did anyone think he had? I 


thought it was you— 

Bup. Me? I don’t understand. 

Hore. Perhaps I don’t. They said you were 
trying to make money dishonestly on Altacoola. 
But I didn’t believe it. 


Bup. By Jingo! There’s something here I’m 
not on to. You thought it was I? Your father 
thinks— 

Hore. Yes. That’s why I wanted you to dis- 
prove it. ; 
Bup. Disprove it? I should think I would. 
Hore. Oh, I’m so glad. I just knew there was 


some mistake. 

Bup. You did? And you and I haven’t been 
such great friends either. I’ll try to justify what 
you thought of me. You are all right, you 
are! By Jove, you know it’s quite a thing to 
find a girl believes in you like that. 

Hore. (Nervously.) Oh, I must go. 
bye. (Exit Hope.) 

Bup. Gee! She’s a nice kid. I wonder why 
she did that. (Walks up and down.) So they 
think they’ve got me, do they? 


Good- 


At this juncture fate plays into his hands. 
A messenger brings a note from Peabody to 
Langdon, in which the former, who is to be 
Langdon’s guest at a dinner party that night, 


writes to him: “A -man doesn’t always get a 


chance to talk business at dinner. I’ve got to 
run over to Philadelphia on the midnight train. 
I hope I'll be back in time for the Naval af- 
fairs to-morrow. But if I’m not, everything 
is settled. I count on you to do everything 
in your power for Altacoola.” “Bud” at once 
despatches a note under Langdon’s name: “All' 
right. You go to Philadelphia and I'll use my 


best judgment in Naval Affairs to-morrow. 
But I must tell you that I have just come 
across facts which rather incline me toward 
Gulf City.” 

The féte at the Senator’s house is in full 
progress when “Bud” forces his way into the 
sitting room, with the assistance of Hope Geor- 
gia, between whom and himself love has 
sprung up like a flower in the course of an 
afternoon. In vain Norton, in his capacity as 
Carolina’s betrothed, threatens to eject him 
from the house. Hope Georgia fetches Lang- 
don, and in an intense dramatic scene the 
truth is brought to light. A _ stirring in- 
terview follows between the Senator and his 
children, during which “Bud” discreetly with- 
draws into the room adjoining. “Do you 
realize what you have done to your father, 
you two?” the Senator asks in a sudden out- 
burst. 


RANDOLPH. (Turns away in anger, but 
ashamed.) You’re making us realize. 

CAROLINE. I realize, Dad, but—but you’d rath- 
er I was honest with you, wouldn’t you? 

Lanopon. Yes. 

CaroLineE. (Half crying.) Well, I’m a little 
unconvinced still. I want to try to make you 
understand me a little better, father. I couldn’t 
have dozed away my life on those plantations. 
You don’t know what ambition is. I had to have 
the world, I had to have money. 

Lancpon. Did you have to have it that way, 
you, a woman? 

Carotine. If I’d been a man I should have 
liked to have fought for a fortune right here, in 
Washington. If I’d succeeded you’d not have 
condemned me then. I’d be a great man in the 
public eye. But just because I’m a woman I’m to 
have these higher, purer standards, and sit home 
with my embroidery, I suppose. No, father, the 
world does move. Women must have an equal 
chance with men. 

Lanopon. An equal chance to have the same 
virtues, my dear, not the same vices. 


CAROLINE. Maybe; an equal chance at any 
rate I ‘want. 
Lancpon. Very well, then, you must do what 


Randolph is going to do, take your medicine like 
a man. 


CAROLINE. (Resigned.) What is it to be, fa- 
ther? 
Lanopon. I’m going to do my level best to 


spoil all your plans, dear. I’m going to make 
you lose all your mother’s money. But I’d like 
to make it easy for you, Caroline. 

RAnboLPH. Oh, it’s useless talking to him, 
Caroline. 

Lanopon. Yes, I’m afraid it is, my boy. But 
just now my duty, the honor of the Langdons 
which you’ve a little forgotten, calls on me. 
When it’s all over and we’re back in Mississippi 
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I'll try to patch up your lives for you and repair 
your mistakes. But that’s for the time when the 
battle is over. Anyone who chooses to fight 
against me now must take the consequences. 


He rings the bell and instructs the servant 
to deliver “Bud’s” note to Senator Peabody 
in the smoking room. Peabody rushes out like 
a tiger, but Langdon plays with him as a cat 
with a mouse. The King of the Senate 
glances angrily at the Gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi. 


Peasopy. Perhaps we can shorten the discus- 
sion. You’re switching to Gulf City, are you? 

Lanopon. (Sits in arm chair.) Yes, thinking 
of it. 

Peasopy. (Crosses to Langdon.) Well, you 


must stop thinking of it; it won’t do. 

Lanopon. Suppose I’ve found anything that 
makes me think the change a wise one? 

Peasopy. Understand, Langdon, whatever you 
may have heard for Gulf City or against Alta- 
coola, Altacoola it is. Now I’d like to settle this 
thing in a friendly manner, Langdon. I like al- 
ways for every member of the Senate to have his 
share of the power and the patronage. We've 
been glad to put you forward in this Naval Base 
matter. We appreciate the straightforwardness, 
the honesty, of your character. You look well. 
You’re the kind of a politician the public thinks 
it wants nowadays. But you’ve been in the Sen- 
ate long enough to know that bills have to pass 
and you must know that you can’t get anything 
through without my friends, without me, in short, 
and I'll tell you now that I’ll throttle any Gulf 
City plan that you bring up. 

Lanopon. It you’re so sure about everything, 
why do you object to me being for Gulf City? 

Peasopy. Rows always look badly now. I 
don’t want to quarrel publicly with you. You're 
a child in politics, Langdon. Why can’t you be 
guided by men of large experience? 

Lancpon. Because I want to get some of the 
experience myself. 

Peasopy. I wonder if experience is all you 
want to get? Would it be at all to your ad- 
vantage financially to go over to Gulf City? 

Lanopon. (Indignantly, rising quickly.) Sen- 
ator Peabody. (They face each other.) 

Peazopy. Oh, that sort of thing has happened 
before in the Senate, might happen again. There 
are often perfectly legitimate profits in some reg- 
ular commercial venture for a man who knows 
what’s doing up on Capitol Hill. 

Lancpon. So that’s your view of it, is it? 

Peazopy. Yes. Isn’t it a reasonable one? 

Lancpon. Senator Peabody, you aren’t inter- 
ested in this in a perfectly legitimate regular com- 
mercial way, are you? Why are you so strong 
for Altacoola? 

Peapopy. (Back to Langdon.) Its natural ad- 
vantages—— 

Lanopon. Well, if that’s to settle it, I’ll know 


how to act. I'll decide in favor of Gulf City, 
bring in a minority report, if necessary. 
Peasopy. (Facing Langdon at table.) Con- 
found it, Langdon, if you will have it, I am inter- 
ested in Altacoola. 
Lanopon. That’s all I wanted to know. 


Peasopy. Now you'll see why it’s got to be 
Altacoola. 
Lanopon. I don’t mind telling you, Senator, 


that Gulf City was a bluff. Gulf City is a mud 
bank, and no more fitted to be a Naval Base than 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Peasopy. I’m not quite on to that little game 
of bluff about Gulf City yet. 


Lancpon. You forget poker was invented in 
Mississippi. 
Peasopy. I’m from Pennsylvania. Better tell 


that stuff to Stevens. 
Lancpon. So he’s in it, too? Well, not a dol- 
lar shall Jim Stevens make by it. 


Peasopy. How are you going to prevent it? 
Lanopon. I haven’t settled yet. 
Peapopy. Perhaps I can help you make up 


your mind. Will you allow me? (Rings bell.) 
So you think it would be fun to have a big scan- 
dal, a great exposure, do you? (Enter Servant.) 
Kindly ask Senator Stevens and Mr. Norton to 
come here. (Exit Servant.) 

Peasopy. I think I can make it clear to you 
that an investigation would be very bad for your 
health, too. 

Lanopon. I’m feeling pretty strong, Senator. 
(Enter Stevens and Norton.) Stevens, do you 
remember Lorimer Hawkslee back in war time? 

STEVENS. Yes. 

Lancpon. You remember he got rich furnish- 
ing supplies to the Confederate Government at 
the time when it wasn’t easy for the Confederate 
Government to obtain money, and when he was 
in that Government himself? 

Stevens. Yes; I remember that. 

Lanopon. I never thought it was the part of 
a gentleman to make money out of a government 
he was a part of. It looked to me to be very 
much like dishonesty. I refused to speak to Lori- 
mer Hawkslee in the Carroll Hotel at Vicksburg. 
Now I’m liable to meet you in the Carroll Hotel 
some day. That’s all I got to say. Peabody 
wants to talk, I reckon. 

Peasopy. Yes, and I’m going to talk. 

Lanopon. I hate to have Bud migs this. 
(Opens door of study.) Come out, boy; there’s 
going to be some fun, (enter Bud), and I want a 
witness. 

Peasopy. Langdon would like to make public 
some alleged connection of ours with the Alta- 
coola Land Co. 

STEvENS. Unless we do what? 

Lancpon. Unless you can prove to me that not 
one of you are going to make a dollar at Alta- 
coola. 

Peapopy. I think I may speak for everybody in 
saying we entirely decline to prove anything. 
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Yes, yes. 

Peasopy. Let us see how Senator Langdon’s 
investigation would turn out. The first thing that 
would be discovered would be that Senator Lang- 
don himself was one of the chief investors. I 
understand that Mr. Norton has put money in for 
Miss Langdon and for your son. Those are the 
facts as you got them from Norton, are’nt they, 
Stevens? 

STEVENS. Yes. 

Peasopy. Clever idea that, hiding behind your 
son’s name. 

LANGDON. 


STEVENS. 


(Angrily.) Sir 

Norton. There’s no use your getting angry, 
Senator Langdon. Your son told your own sec- 
retary in my presence that your money was in- 
vested in Altacoola land. He can swear to it. I 
can swear to it, and you may be sure I will swear 
to it. 

LANGDON. 
ting rid of a prospective son-in-law? 
cheap at the price. 

Peasopy. This will make Langdon’s investiga- 
tion a still prettier thing. 

SteEvENS. I suppose he thinks he’ll shift to 
Gulf City. In that case, Peabody, I reckon the 
Gulf City Land Company would be glad to hear 
from us. ' 

Lancpon. No, I’m not for Gulf City. Alta- 
coola hasn’t changed. She gets the Naval Base. 

Peasopy. And if she does, some one gets a 
bit of money. You lose anyway, Langdon. 

Lanopon. Ull make my proposition again. I’m 
scheduled to speak in the Capitol at one o’clock 
to-morrow. You can come to me in my room at 
the Capitol at 12:30 with a guarantee that you'll 
run straight, and you might sign the guarantee. 
lf you don’t, you may get nothing at all for your 
land, and won't do it by shifting to Gulf City, 
either. Altacoola, understand. 





So that’s what I must pay for get- 
Well, it’s 


Carolina repudiates Norton, and a truce is 
patched up between the belligerent young Sec- 
retary and the Senator's wayward children. 
Neither Langdon nor his Secretary has the 
slightest idea of what to propose to the two 
senators on the following morning. Langdon 
trusts to the inspiration of the moment. When 
Peabody and Stevens arrive he compels them 
to confess the exact amounts they have in- 
vested in Altacoola. “Don’t forget $50,000 
of yours is in it,” Peabody retorts angrily. 


RANDOLPH. Yes, put there by me, sir. 

Preapopy. Very pretty story—I wonder if many 
would believe it. 

Lanopon. I object if dishonest money is to be 
made, 

Peanopy. How about your own $50,000? 

Lanopon. My son has already told you how 
that happened, sir. 

Peasopy. Tell that to women. 
to Senators now, sir. 


You're talking 

















“I COULD NEVER HAVE DONE IT WITHOUT 
YOU, MY BOY” 

Two lovable bluffers, the Gentleman from Mississippi 

(Thomas Wise) and his smart young secretary (Douglas 

Fairbanks), the composite hero of one of the most de- 

lightfully wholesome comedies of the season. 


Lancpon. Peabody, I have never yet allowed 
anyone to question my honor, and if it were not 
for the fact that national affairs outweigh any- 
thing of a personal nature, you should certainly 
answer to me right here and now. 

Stevens. It strikes me we are losing a deal 
of valuable time. We came here at Senator 
Langdon’s most urgent request, and we'll be very 
thankful if he will kindly tell us what he purposes 
doing! 

Lanopon. Oh, I'll do plenty before I’m 
through with you, Stevens. Once for all, will 
you sign that guarantee, promising not to make 
a dollar at Altacoola? 

Peasopy. Good Lord, man! _ Is this to be 
Washington or Heaven? The country gets the 
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Naval Base and gets it on the very best site. No 
one gets such an all-fired big fortune out of it, 
after all. That’s the best that can be hoped 
for. Everybody’s going to be satisfied. I’ve been 
here so long I know what Washington ts like. 

Lanopon. I reckon, Senator, you’ve been here 
so long you’ve forgotten what the United States 
is like. Why, way down in Mississippi, forty 
miles from a railroad, I heard the sound of the 
country waking up. 

Peasopy. Talk sense. Do you intend to have 
an investigation that will disgrace you and your 


family? 
Lanepon. No, I don't. 
SteveNS. Then drop the bluff, Langdon. 


Peasopy. You've played your cards—you've 
come to a standstill. Your young Mr. Haines 
isn’t likely to be of any help to you now. 

Bup. I don’t have to be. It looks as though 
my Senator can take care of himself. 

Prapopy. Well, he'll have to. There's no out- 
side help coming to him. 

Lancpon. Oh, yes, there is, and just from 
where you fellows don’t expect it. 

Peasopy. Where's that? 
Lancpon. You forget the 
the voice of the public opinion. 

Preagpopy. Ha, ha! 

LancGpon. And you know when you hear that 
voice really loud and clear you have to obey. 


American people, 


STEVENS. Come, let’s get down to business. 
Lancpon. Yes, that’s what we’re here for— 
business. I’ve tried to reason with you, and I’ve 


even gone so far as to threaten—in order to get 
you to run straight. Now there’s only one 
weapon left to fight you with. 


Stevens. And that is? 
Laneopon. Honesty. 
Peapopy. Fine talk, Langdon—wind! 


Lanopon. Is it? Listen! In half an hour I'll 
be making my maiden speech on the floor of the 
Senate. I’m not much of a speaker, I know, but 
I’ve got a kind of an idea that people generally 
believe what I say. 

Peapopy. That's all right, Langdon, but what 
have you got to say? 

Lanopon. I'll begin by saying a few words 
about the State I love, and the great bay of 
Altacoola, and how proud she feels at being 
chosen to accept this gift at the Nation’s hand. 
Then I’ll say that we heard there was a job on 
foot by certain holders of Altacoola land to hand 
it over at a profit to the Standard Steel Corpora- 
tion, who in turn would squeeze the government 
of the best part of the hundred million dollars 
they’re going to spend down there on the new 
naval base, and I'll tell them in the Senate that 
no such job is going to be put through. 

Peasopy. It is going through. We'll put it 
through and you can’t stop it. 


Lanopon. Oh, yes, I can, Peabody. You just 
listen. I'll say that Congressman Norton has in- 


vested $25,000 in Altacoola land, Senator Stevens 
$30,000, Senator Peabody $50,000, 
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Peapopy. Don’t forget your own, Langdon. 

Lancpon. No; indeed, I'll not forget mine— 
$50,000 of my own money, and $25,000 of my 
girl’s. 

Stevens. And is this where you drag us all 


in, and our connection with Altacoola? 

Lanopon. Yes, Stevens, this is where I drag 
in every one of us. Then they’re going to sit up 
in that Senate Chamber, for here is where a new 
kind of honesty creeps in. I'll say that we have 
heard of the jobs that have been put through in 
other places where the Government’s millions 
were being spent, and that is why we few have 
gathered together and got control of all the land 
around Altacoola, in order to hand it over to the 
government for just what it cost us. Every pa- 
per, every detail of the transaction, will be made 
public. And there in that Senate Chamber, with 
all the Senate listening, and all the great world 
outside waiting to hear, I’ll pledge my honor— 
and yours, Stevens, and yours, Peabody, and the 
honor of the sovereign State of Mississippi, that 
not one dollar shall anyone make because we 
knew the government was to found a naval base 
at Altacoola, and I ask you gentlemen when I’ve 
said this, when I have made you appear honest 
and worthy of the high office you hold, will one 
of you dare to stand up and deny it? 

STEVENS. But it’s not practical politics. 

Lanopon. It’s the kind of politics we hope to 
have in the future, I reckon. 


Norton. (70 Peabody.) Better sign that pa- 
per, Senator. 

Peasopy. No, I’m damned if I do. 

STEVENS. You won’t? 

Peaspopy. No, I won't. I’m not such a fool as 


to miss a chance like this. Go ahead, Langdon. 
Make your speech. Make the best speech you 
know how to, and I’ll make another, endorsing 
yours. I like a good fighter, and this time my 
hat’s off to you. Come on in, Stevens, the wa- 
ter’s fine. (Exit Peabody and Stevens.) 

Lancpon. How was it, boy? 

Bup. Great. You’re making just the best kind 
of a Senator. 

LANGDON. 
you, boy. 
Carolina.) 

Mrs. SPANGLER. Senator, it’s almost one 
o'clock, and we’re very anxious to hear your 
maiden speech. 

Lanocpon. All ready, 
just having a little 
(Starts to go.) 

Bup. Oh, Senator, before you go, I forgot to 
mention that your daughter Hope and myself are 
engaged to be married. 


I could never have done it without 
(Enter Mrs. Spangler and Hope and 


Mrs. Spangler. We're 
friendly rehearsal of it. 


Hore. Father, don’t you believe one word he 
says. 

Bup. Why, Hope Georgia, I’m surprised at 
you. 

Hore. Well, of all the Yankee cheek. 

Lancpon. Isn’t he making just the best kind 


of a Secretary? 
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BEETHOVEN’S 


MALADY AND ITS 


INFLUENCE UPON 


HIS MUSIC | 


ATE never played a scurvier trick 
on human creature than when it 
F robbed Beethoven, the greatest 
figure in all music, of his hear- 
ing. But even the direst mis- 
fortunes may have a spiritual compensation, 
and the very sufferings of this master-genius 
undoubtedly deepened his musical feeling. The 
latest and most complete edition of his “Let- 
ters,"* edited by Dr. A. C. Kalischer, reveal 
a soul as sad and tormented as that of Michel- 
angelo, yet fruitful and creative to the end. 
Chat the art of Beethoven was immeasur- 
ably influenced by the malady that soured and 
embittered him for thirty years, is evident. 
“Present-day psychology,” a writer in the 
Boston Musician, J. Ermoloff, reminds us, “has 
shown that the body reacts upon the mind, and 
likewise it has demonstrated that the mind im- 
presses itself upon the body. Indeed, all phases 
of individual life, the physical, the moral, the 
mental, the spiritual, seem so interdependent 
that if there is abnormality in any one aspect, 
it reacts upon the whole.” Strange symptoms 
follow loss of hearing, and it is precisely in 
the light of these symptoms that we get the 
truest glimpse of the inner world in which 
Beethoven lived. As Mr. Ermoloff puts it: 


“From authentic reports of persons who have 
become deaf we are told that the head is filled 
with a medley of noises. As external sounds be- 
come less and less audible, they are in a measure 
replaced from within by a ‘ringing,’ ‘roaring,’ and 
‘hissing’ that never cease. They are apt to vary 
from a noise like the hum of bees to a whistle 
like that of a locomotive, and at times seem like 
spiritual rappings from a world beyond. 

“The sounds, according to the imagination, form 
themselves into an acute or grave, quick or slow, 
loud or soft, tone. Distressing as they often are, 
they positively aid the memory in remembering 
ttnes, and at any time may provide the luxury 
of a strictly private serenade. 
son must be on intimate terms with musicians, 
great or small. If he is of a temperament that 
shuns the rag-time of the day and seeks com- 
munion with music that flows from higher expo- 
‘nents of the art, he will not find it difficult to cor- 
relate, for instance, Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies’ with the wild beating and rhythmical flow 
of sounds that he hears within himself,—echoes 
of tragedies and celestial voices. He will find it 
even amusing, because of the strangeness of turn 

3EETHOVEN’S Letters. A Critical Edition with Explan, 

atory Notes by Dr. A. C. Kalischer. Translated with 

Preface by J. S. Shedlock, B.A, E. P. Dutton & Com 

pany. 


Of course the per- * 


ing a malady into a source of entertainment. In 
quieter moods ‘Cujus Animam,’ from the ‘Stabat 
Mater,’ chimes in soothingly. With a little coax- 
ing the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ is heard in all its be- 
witching charm. Marches of a martial strain 
strike up, as it were spontaneously, the ‘Russian 
Imperial March,’ or the ‘Marseillaise.’ Thus by 
mental and emotional suggestion the ‘noise’ from 
within, under the will of the imagination, may be 
transformed into a band of all instruments, from 
drum to flute, with a répertoire that is as wide 
as Memory can reach. 

“Now let us imagine, if possible, a condition 
of mind such as Beethoven must have been in; 
no sound from without, tumult and uproar from 
within, variable as the wind, quiet and loud, par- 
taking of infinite sadness and ecstatic bliss, the 
wondrous music proceeding as if from a distant 
planet, providing an orchestra in which the per- 
formers seem not unlike a band of uncanny spir- 
its. And to it all add his superb craftsmanship, 
his skill in putting his ideas and feelings into con- 
crete form. The result is a music that lays bare 
a great soul that has drunk deep of the myster- 
ious poison of despair.” 


All this is more than borne out in the newly 
published “Letters.” To his “dear and best” 
friend, Dr. Franz Wegeler, Beethoven writes 
freely of the “demon” that has taken up his 
abode in his ears. Throughout his life that 
“demon” must have followed and harried him, 
as it does all who are similarly afflicted. He 
says (in June, 1800) : 


“The humming in my ears continues day and 
night without ceasing. I may truly say that my 
life is a wretched one. For the last two years 
I have avoided all society, for it is impossible 
for me to say to people, ‘I am deaf.’ Were my 
profession any other, it would not so much mat- 
ter, but in my profession it is a terrible thing; 
and my enemies, of whom there are not a few, 
what would they say to this? To give you an 
idea of this extraordinary deafness, I tell you 
that when at the theater I am obliged to lean 
forward close to the orchestra, in order to under- 
stand what is being said on the stage. When 
somewhat at a distance I cannot hear the high 
tones of instruments or voices. In speaking it is 
not surprising that there are people who have 
never noticed it, for as a rule I am absent-minded, 
and they account for it in that way. Often I can 
scarcely hear any one speaking to me; the tones 
yes, but not the actual words; yet as soon as any 
one shouts, it is unbearable. What will come of 
all this, heaven only knows. Vering says that 
there will certainly be improvement, tho perhaps 
not a perfect cure. I have, indeed, often—cursed 
my existence; Plutarch taught me resignation. If 








nothing else is possible I will defy my fate, altho 
there will be moments in my life when I shall 
be God’s most wretched creature. I beg you not 
to tell any one about this. . . . I only tell it 
you as a secret.” 


A few months later, he writes to Wegeler 
that some happy moments have come into his 
life. “This change,” he says, “has been 
brought about by an enchanting maiden who 
loves me, and whom I love.” But this love- 
affair, like all the rest of Beethoven’s love- 
affairs, came to nothing. Even the famous 
episode involving the “Immortal Beloved” 
(now generally identified as the Countess 
Theresa von Brunswick) ended in Beethoven’s 
discomfiture. For these unhappy eventuations 
his deafness and his eccentric habits were 
undoubtedly in large part responsible. 

Beethoven’s malady accentuated his already 
over-sensitive and excitable disposition. He 
suffered constantly both from his own head- 
long mistakes and from the troubles which 
fate inflicted. Poverty tortured him, and the 
baseness of the nephew in whom he had cen- 
tered his affections nearly drove him to dis- 
traction. Servants were his béte-noir, and an 
amazingly large part of his correspondence is 
devoted to their shortcomings. To Frau Nan- 
ette Streicher, a lady who took pity on him 
and tried to help him in straightening out his 
household affairs, he writes in regard to a 
servant, “I threw half a dozen books at her 
head,” and adds, later: “Yesterday the infer- 
nal tricks recommenced. I made short work 
of it, and threw at her my heavy chair which 
stands by the bed; for that I was at peace the 
whole day.” With his friends and his pub- 
lishers he was equally in conflict. 

The incessant friction generated by his con- 
tact with humanity drove him sharply in upon 
himself. He lived the hermit’s life much of 
the time. When asked by a young musician, 
Louis Schlosser, how he got his ideas, he is 
said to have replied: “I cannot tell you with 
certainty; they come unsummoned, directly, 
indirectly,—I could seize them with my hands, 
—out in the open air; in the woods; while 
walking; in the silence of the nights; early in 
the morning; incited by moods, which are 
translated by the poet into words, by me into 
sounds that roar and storm about me until T 
have set them down in notes.” Sound, roar 
and storm were his inseparable companions. 

This deaf giant turned for solace to his art. 
“Tn his music alone, when absorbed in creative 
effort,” Mr. Ermoloff remarks, “did he find 
rest and that strange happiness that is born 
of pain.” The same writer goes on to illus- 
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trate the way in which Beethoven sought not 
merely forgetfulness of life’s cares, but deep- 
est self-expression, in his music. The Fifth 
Symphony, it will be recalled, begins with a 
triplet, followed by a long note. Many ver- 
sions have been given as to the origin of the 
phrase. By some it is thought to have been 
suggested to the composer “by the note of th 
yellow-hammer as he walked in the park at 
Vienna.” Others find in it the image of a 
“man persistently knocking at a door in the 
dead of night.” Beethoven himself said of it, 
“So pocht das Schicksal an die Pforte,’— 
“such is the blow of Fate on the door.” His 
own explanation, evidently, is psychological, 
proceeding from the struggles of his own soul. 
“That full, exhaustive tone on the Eb,” Mr. 
Ermoloff comments, “following the three 
short, rapid, quivering notes,—‘Fate knocking 
at the door’—and the constant repetition of 
this tragic phrase, has an autobiographic ring. 
Do they not seem like the spiritual rappings 
of a soul in distress, reaching out for love 
and peace and sweet content?” 

Every artist, however he may disguise the 
form of his production, is chiefly concerned 
in reporting that which he discovers within 
himself; and “decay of the organs of hearing,” 
Mr. Ermoloff contends, “ferments an activity 
of the mind where ideas of sound desperately 
struggle inward as external impressions be- 
come weaker and still weaker.” To follow 
the argument further: 


“The resistance that takes place is of the na- 
ture of a battle between giants, where the raging 
combat is long and fierce. The mute, helpless 
spectator, the victim, whether he enjoys this 
strange scene or not, has a raptus which a man 
of imagination and talent can convert into use. 
The hush that succeeds this battle of conflicting 
forces—mind pitifully hungering for sound with 
mind pleading resignation—is like that after a 
storm, when calm weather prevails. So that when 
we thoughtfully listen to his Symphony No. 2 in 
D (Op. 36), it contains not a single desponding 
par. Yet the same year he bewails his deafness 
in the most tragic manner. It was then he wrote 
the famous Heiligenstadt will, when all hope of 
cure had vanished. The Symphony portrays 
moods such as are often felt when a storm of 
sobs imperceptibly glides into that contentment 
and divine bliss which follow on the trail of help- 
less suffering. His prodigious symphonies are 
the autobiography of his psychological struggles ; 
they explain his mind as no flow of words can do. 

“The stubborn, silent man with a tenacity un- 
paralleled in the “domain of art, knew that the 
thoughts and feelings coming to him, seizing him, 
as it were, in his walks afield, if jotted down on 
the spot, would in a few years accumulate and 
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KLINGER’S GROTESQUE VISION OF BEETHOVEN 


This strange creation represents the ne plus ultra of “modernist” tendencies in German sculpture. The idyllic 
faces on the chair are said to reprcsert symphonies; the urcouth vulture may be taken as symbolic of the maladies 
and the gloom from which the composer suffered his life long. 
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rear a noble edifice. The recurrence to his sketch- 
books flooded him with lovely memories of mori- 
bund years. They thrilled him with a joy more 
delicious than laughter and with a sorrow that he 
was glad of; they carried him out of himself into 
the very presence of the gods. He heard wonder- 
ful things in flashes and patches, and the spell of 
the magic of things ceased not until he embod- 
ied beauty in tangible form. Sisyphean labor of 
bringing notes together and their skilful arrange- 
ment into a coherent whole gave birth to a music 
that will not let his name perish from the mind 
of man.” 


Life, as it passes, seems a pageant to some, 
to others a masquerade. To Beethoven it was 
as a “funeral march with the sound of solemn 
music.” The power and habit of viewing the 


inner world of thought were forced upon him 
by his calamity, and influenced all he did. 
Mr. Ermoloff concludes: 


“The wild, uncanny cries it brought in its train 
he converted into that eery, weird music that sug- 
gests almost the preternatural,—passionate utter- 
ances of joy, triumph, surprise, pain, supplication. 
As he could live a life withdrawn in a world peo- 
pled by his own imaginings, the easier, doubt 
less, for his deafness, he may have missed the 
lesser comforts of life, but reward came in way 
reserved for the select few. The ‘moaning’ with 
in, whether in the form of poignant complaint:, 
sorrowful sighs, tender emotions, or poetic cries, 
took shape and form in imperishable works of art 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 


Are sweeter.” 





THREE CENTURIES 


HAKESPEARE’S reputation is 

like an ever-spreading oak, but 

there seem to be certain definite 

periods of increase each of which 

adds a new ring to its trunk and 
clothes its limbs with a new crop of leaves. 
There have been at intervals new and _ in- 
tense revivals of interest in the greatest of 
Elizabethans. Of late, we have apparently 
entered upon one of these periods. Concomi- 
tant with the renewed interest in Shakes- 
peare’s work, the Baconians and their allies 
have again raised their voice. As his fame 
becomes more and more gigantic in the world’s 
perspective it is asserted with increasing vigor 
that the plays could not have been written by 
the obscure actor himself, but that he struts 
through the ages in the borrowed plumes of 
another. 

G. G. Greenwood, M.P., author of “The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated,” reasserts in 
a pamphlet' the reasons for his contention 
that the Stratford man cannot have been the 
author of the plays. He is careful, however, 
not to identify himself with the Baconians. 
His arguments are more emphatically stated 
by Mark Twain in a serious study,’ from which 
we shall quote presently. Mr. Greenwood’s 
pamphlet is written in reply to a vigorous at- 
tack by Canon H. C. Beeching, also embod- 
ied in book form.* Both books display strong 





1 IN RE SHAKESPEARE. BEECHING VERSUS GREENWOOD. By 
G. G. Greenwood, M.P. John Lane Company. 

?Ts SHAKESPEARE DEAD? From My Avutostiocrapny. By 
Mark Twain. Harper and Brothers. 

3 WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. PLAYER, PLAYMAKER AND Poet. 
By H. C. Beeching, Litt. D. Canon of Westminster. 
John Lane Company. 


OF SHAKESPEARE 


personal feeling, and we cannot help mar- 
velling with Professor Charles F. Johnson, 
Professor Emeritus of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, author of a new and comprehensive in 
vestigation of the growth and development of 
Shakespearean criticism,’ that Shakespeare, 
the least controversially inclined of men in his 
life-time, should be the subject of so much 
violent discussion three centuries after his 
death. Mr. Greenwood’s most ingenious move is 
his self-emancipation from the Baconian argu- 
ment. He declares himself to be an entire ag- 
nostic upon the question whether Bacon had 
any share in the plays which were published 
collectively in 1623 as the works of “Shakes- 
peare”;.but in his opinion it is beyond ques- 
tion that many pens contributed to these 
works, altho one writer stands preéminent 
among the many. 

It was Mark Twain who originated the cele- 
brated bon mot that the author of Shakes- 
peare’s plays was not Shakespeare, but an- 
other gentleman of the same name. He now 
repudiates his own witticism and_ strongly 
urges that the other fellow was Bacon. A 
writer in the St. Louis Mirror amusingly sug- 
gests that perhaps Shakespeare, like Mark 
Twain, was a corporation, and conjures up 
a delightfully ludicrous vision of “The William 
Shakespeare, Inc.” “For all we know,” 
he remarks, “this may be the solution of the 
Shakespeare problem. ‘William Shakespeare’ 
may have been merely a trade-mark for a 
stock-company, of which Francis Bacon was 
the chief stock holder and the gentleman 


* SHaKespearE AND His Critics. By Charles J. Johnson, 
Litt. D. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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generally referred to as the author of the 
p.ays merely a dummy director.” 

Mark Twain’s contribution to Shakespear- 
ean lore is written in that curious mixture of 
the serious with the comic so characteristic 
f his latter-day attitudes; but his presenta- 
tion, read by itself, is almost convincing. He 
sums up cunningly in a brief chapter the few 
recorded, verified, established and undisputed 
facts about Shakespeare. There are apparent- 
ly more blanks than dates in Shakespeare's 
life-history from his youth and his curious 
marriage, until his return to his native town 
and his death in 1616. Shakespeare’s will, 
Mark Twain insists, was a thorogoing busi- 
ness man’s will. It named in detail every 
item of property he owned, but it made no 
mention of a single book. And yet books were 
precious in those days, more precious than the 
silver bowls and second best beds distinctly 
specified in the will. Not a play is mentioned 
therein; not a poem, not a scrap of manu- 
script of any kind. Many poets, the great 
humorist affirms, have died poor; but this is 
the only one in history that has died this 
poor. Shakespeare’s will is signed in three 
places. In earlier years he signed two other 
documents. These five signatures are the only 
specimens of his penmanship in existence. 
When Shakespeare died in Stratford it was 
not an event; even Ben Johnson waited seven 
years before he lifted up his voice in praise 
of the Bard of Avon. Shakespeare, so far as 
anybody actually knows and can _ prove, 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, never 
wrote a play in his life. So far as any one 
knows and can prove, he wrote only one poem 
during his life. “This one,’ Mark Twain 
gleefully assures us, “is authentic. He did, 
write that one—a fact which stands undis- 
puted; he wrote the whole of it out of his own 
head. He commanded that this work of art 
be engraved upon his tomb, and he was 
obeyed. There it abides to this day.” This 
is it: 

“Good friend for Iesus sake forbeare 

To digg the dust encloased heare: 

Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones 

And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 


“In the account above set down,” affirms Mr. 
Clemens, “will be found every positively 
known fact of Shakespeare's life, lean and 
meager as the invoice is. Beyond these de- 
tails we know not a thing about him. All the 
rest of his vast history, as furnished by the 
biographers, is built up, course upon course, 
of guesses, inferences, theories, conjectures— 








an Eiffel Tower of artificialities rising sky- 
high from a very flat and very thin founda- 
tion of inconsequential facts.” 

Shakespeare, he goes on to say, had lived 
in his native village for twenty-six years. He 
died celebrated, if we believe everything we 
see in books; yet when he died nobody took 
notice of it, and for sixty years afterwards 
no townsman remembered to say anything 
about him. This seems to him to mean that 
Shakespeare never had any literary celebrity, 
in Stratford or elsewhere. “If Shakespeare 
had really been celebrated, like me, Stratford 
could have told things about him; and if my 
experience goes for anything, they'd have 
done it.” 

The Shakespearean controversy, Mr. Clem- 
ens thinks, can be determined on the one ques- 
tion as to whether Shakespeare was ever a 
practicing lawyer. Experts of unchallenged 
authority have testified definitely as to Shakes- 
peare’s law equipment. When a layman ven- 
tures to plunge deeply into legal subjects, he 
is apt to make an exhibition of his incom- 
petence. The author of the plays had a deep 
technical knowledge of the law and an easy 
familiarity with some of the most abstruse 
proceedings in English jurisprudence. The 
testimony to this effect, Mr. Clemens insists, 
“is so strong, so direct, so authoritative; and 
so uncheapened, unwatered by guesses, and 
surmizes, and maybe-so’s, and might-have- 
beens, and would-have-beens, and must-have- 
beens, and the rest of that ton of plaster of 
paris out of which the biographers have built 
the colossal brontosaur which goes by the 
Stratford actor's name, that it quite convinces 
me that the man who wrote Shakespeare's 
Works knew all about law and lawyers. Also 
that that man could not have been the Strat- 
ford Shakespeare—and wasn't.” 

Did Francis Bacon write Shakespeare's 
works? “Nobody knows,” Mr. Clemens as- 
serts; “but,” he argues, “there was only one 
man on the planet who was competent to write 
them, not a dozen and not two.” 





“A long time ago the dwellers in a far coun- 
try used now and then to tind a procession of 
prodigious footprints stretching across the plain 
—footprints that were three miles apart, each 
footprint a third of a mile long and a furlong 
deep, and with forests and villages mashed to 
mush in it. Was there any doubt as to who 
had made that mighty trail? Were there a 
dozen claimants? Were there two? No—the 
people knew who it was that had been along 
there: there was only one Hercules. 

“There has been only one Shakespeare. There 
couldn’t be two; certainly there couldn't be two 
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at the same time. It takes ages to bring forth 
a Shakespeare, and some more ages to match 
him. This one was not matched before his time; 
nor during his time; and hasn’t been matched 
since.” 


The only lines Shakespeare ever wrote, so 
far as we know, are barren of wisdom, imag- 
ination, erudition and wit. Bacon was a 
genius without a mate, a prodigy without an 
equal. He could have written this: 


“The cloud-cap’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our iittle life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Also, Mr Clemens admits, he could have 
written this, but he refrained: 


“Good friend for Iesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased heare: 

Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 


Sidney Lee, in the new and revised edition 
of his Life of William Shakespeare’ treats 
the Bacon theory with a supercilious con- 
tempt; but the new facts concerning Shakes- 
peare’s latter life in Stratford, incorporated 
into his preface, are insignificant and not 
likely to invalidate the force of the arguments 
so pointedly advanced by Mark Twain. Pro- 
fessor Lee, however, makes the statement that 
such authentic examples of Bacon’s effort to 
write verse as survive prove beyond all pos- 
sibility of contradiction that, great as he was 
as a prose writer and a philosopher, he was in- 
capable of penning any of the poetry assigned 
to Shakespeare. Those who seek to substi- 
tute another for Shakespeare leave the prin- 
cipal factor, the genius of the poet, out of their 
reckoning. Professor Johnson, who carefully 
traces Shakespearean criticism from its early 
beginnings, ignores the Baconians almost en- 
tirely. Both Baconians and Stratfordians, 
however, agree that Shakespeare’s works em- 
body the supreme poetic genius of the race. 

The professional critics of Shakespeare's 
time looked upon him as “irregular” because 
his construction and method differed widely 
from those of the Greeks. English common- 
sense, however, rebelled against the conten- 
tion that the English poet lacked taste and 





5Tue Lire or WitttAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sidney Lee. 
The Macmillan Company. 


culture because he did not imitate the An 
cients. This position, Professor Johnson as- 
sures us, was finally abandoned in the latte1 
part of the eighteenth century. Coleridge 
barely alludes to it, and Lamb and Hazlitt of 
the early nineteenth century ignore it com- 
pletely. The critics of the eighteenth century 
were largely occupied with endeavors to es- 
tablish a standard text by conjecture. They 
looked at the plays from the standpoint of the 
theater, ignoring the idea that the tragedies 
were commentaries on human nature and pos- 
sessed an absolute quality like truth and beau- 
ty. Dr. Johnson is typical of this class; he 
objected to Shakespeare because his plays con- 
veyed no moral, and he approved of “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” merely because the 
fairies, altho “wild and fantastic,’ were “an 
established English institution.” “His criti- 
cism,” Professor Johnson remarks, “may be 
compared with the irruption of an elephant 
into’ a flower-garden—an intelligent and dig- 
nified beast out of his sphere.” 





“ 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the critics of the so-called romantic school, who 
viewed life and literature from the standpoint 
of the emotions, widened the scope of criticism 
and justified the preéminence of the poet by more 
refined considerations. Coleridge was the lead- 
ing figure of this school, in which, tho enthusiasm 
tended to rhapsodical generalizations, the con- 
ception of literature and art became more spirit- 
ual. The importation of notions from the Ger- 
man esthetic school gave a new philosophic basis 
and added elements to criticism which, if some- 
times tending to mystic indefiniteness, were at 
least part of a system of thought. 

“In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the success of the scientific method applied to 
the material and animate world affected the tone 
of critical thought and, indeed, of all reasoning. 
Great attention was paid to details of material 
form, and some remarkable discoveries resulted 
from exact analysis of the verse of different 
plays. At the same time there was a disposition 
to minimize the elements of wonder and rever- 
ence, and to reduce all critical considerations to 
rational grounds. This corrected some of the 
extravagances of the romanticists, but in some 
instances overdid itself by sinking the esthetic 
quality of the play and concentrating attention 
on matters that could be counted and generalized 
mathematically, or by accumulating a mass of 
historic details of slight significance and regard- 
ing the accumulation as an end. This is quite 
evident in the writings of Messrs. Furnival, Fleay, 
and Simpson.” 


The romantic age contributed more to a 
better understanding of the poet than the cen- 
tury earlier. This understanding, Professor 
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Johnson asserts, has been greatly developed 
since, and the tendency is to analyze the great 
characters of his plays more fully and to find 
in the action a sound philosophical concep- 
tion of life. 


“We find the plays correspond more closely to 
our philosophy of life as our philosophy comes 
to correspond more to reality. There has been 
no step backward, for when once the notion that 
the poet was an inspired savage, a great but 
irregular genius who would have been vastly 
improved by education, was eradicated, a juster 
estimate became traditional. Now, everyone can 
discern power of which Dr. Johnson was entirely 
ignorant and beauties to which he was _ blind. 
\\e see that Shakespeare was a thinker because 
we know the difference between formal and in- 
stinetive thinking. The conception that Shakes- 
veare ‘held the mirror up to nature’ at first cov- 
cred the idea that his pertraits were realistic and 
animated, and at once typical and individualistic. 
Now the word mirror has come to have a wider 
significance. The correspondence is found in the 
depth of the reflection. Nature is not merely 
the human nature of men gathered in social 
groups, it is the whole framework of things in 
which man is rooted. Lear and Macbeth are as 
natural as Benedick and Falstaff, tho the back- 
eround of the last two is a social group, and of 
the others opposing forces whose conflict is in 
the moral world.” 


Thus criticism, far from detracting from or 
belittling the Elizabethan, has added to his 
stature. “It is true,” Professor Johnson con- 
cludes, “that a microscopic study of the rocks 
imay not make the range appear more beauti- 
ful, in fact, may divert attention from its mag- 
nitude and strength; but when we learn that 
it is the mother range, an Archaean uplift, 
the result of cosmic forces working the 
depths of the planet, we regard it with a new 
interest that approaches very close to rev- 
erence.” 


“The heights are not merely beautiful, they are 
irom central depths. The great tragedies are 
greater when we find that they are grounded in 
the primal passions of humanity, that at the bot- 
tom they are simple and elemental and related 
to the constitution of things. Nor are their sup- 
crficial beauties lessened,-and even the scars on 
the surface come to have their significance, when 
we know that the plays are not merely Eliza- 
hethan literature, but an expression of humanity. 
Criticism, from Coleridge to Bradley, has estab- 
lished for us the literal truth of Ben Johnson's 
line :— ; 

“‘He was not of an age, but for all time.’” 


The great poet who died recently, and who 


is buried in the Isle of Wight, was perhaps 
the most ardent of Shakespeare’s admirers. 
His last word’ on Shakespeare published 
shortly before his death is not a critique, but 
an apotheosis. Even if nothing were left of 
Shakespeare but “King Lear,” Swinburne af- 
firms, “it would. still be plain, as it is now, that 
he was the greatest man that ever lived.” 
Aeschylus, Swinburne believes, is the only 
dramatist who can be compared with Shakes- 
peare : 


“The Hebrew prophets and the creator of Job 
are sometimes as sublime in imagination and in 
passion, but always quite incomparably inferior 
in imaginative intelligence. Sophocles was as 
noble, as beautiful and as kindly a thinker and 
writer as Shakespeare, but the gentle Shake- 
speare could see farther and higher and wider 
and deeper at a glance than ever could the gentle - 
Sophocles, Aristophanes had as magnificent a 
power of infinitely joyous wit and infinitely inex 
haustible humor; but whem can he show us or 
offer us to be set against Falstaff or the Fool? 
It is true that Shakespeare has neither the lyric 
nor the prophetic power of the Greeks and the 
Hebrews; but then it must be observed and re- 
membered that he, and he alone among poets 
and among men, could well afford to dispense 
even with such transcendent gifts as these. Free- 
dom of thought and sublimity of utterance came 
hand in hand together into English speech; our 
first great poet, if loftiness and splendor of spirit 
and of word be taken as the test of greatness, 
was Christopher Marlowe. From his dead hand 
the one man born to excel him, and to pay a 
due and deathless tribute to the deathless mem- 
ory, took up the heritage of dauntless thought, 
of daring imagination, and of since unequalled 
song. 


Foreign criticism has dea't from the begin- 
ning most kindly with Shakespeare, Voltaire 
being one of the small band of dissenters. 
Goethe-says in Wilhelm Meister: “Shakes- 
peare’s plays seem to be the work of some 
heavenly genius who came down to men to 
make himself known to them in as gentle a 
manner as possible. They are no mere poems. 
We could fancy that we were standing before 
the gigantic books of Fate, through which the 
hurricane of life was raging.” Voltaire, how- 
ever, said that strength and grandeur were 
mingled with the lowest vulgarity in Shakes- 
peare’s brain. One hundred and fifty years 
later, his compatriot, Anatole France, atoned 
for Voltaire’s contemptuous remark in a rap- 
turous tribute to Hamlet. 

. 
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Science and Discovery 


A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY 


MONG the failures of the last 
century, according to Alfred Rus- 
A sell Wallace, was its refusal to 
recognize phrenology as one of 
the true sciences. This dis- 
tinguished British evolutionary scientist has 
lately been confident enough on the subject of 
the despised field of investigation known as 
phrenology to predict that it will gain general 
acceptance before the twentieth century has 
expired. “It will prove itself to be the true 
science of mind,’ he avers. Its _ practical 
uses in education, in self-discipline, in the re- 
formatory treatment of criminals, and in the 
remedial treatment of the insane will give it 
one of the highest places in the hierarchy of 
the sciences.” The persistent neglect of phre- 
nology during the past sixty years and the 
obloquy into which it has fallen must, accord- 
ing to Wallace again, be referred to as an in- 
stance of the prejudice which prevailed among 
men of science when they were advancing so 
proudly through the mazes of evolution. 

To what extent is this attitude changed? 
In the opinion of French writers in the scien- 
tific press of Paris, phrenology tends to revive 
as a branch of psychology rather than as a 
separate science. Yet it is to the hostility of 
psychologists that phrenology owes its pres- 
ent fallen state, according to Cyrus Elder, 
who edits the translation of Dr. J. G. Spurz- 
heim’s work* on the science. As licentiate of 
the royal college of physicians in London and 
as a professor of medicine at the University 
of Vienna, Dr. Spurzheim made a vast series 
of observations which fell into disrepute as a 
basis for generalization. Within the -past few 
years the tendency has been to revert to the 
ideas of Spurzheim, partly because the Bertil- 
lon system of measurement justified itself in 
the classification and identification of crimi- 
nals and partly owing to the references to 
Spurzheim made necessary by the controversy 
over finger-print identification. If finger 
prints and Bertillon measurements afforded 
data for inference concerning individuals why 
should not the organs of the mental functions 
be dealt with in the same manner? The special 
organs of the mental functions, except those of 
feeling and of voluntary motion, are, accord- 
* PHRENOLOGY. 


By Dr. J. G. Spurzheim. Lippincott. 


ing to Spurzheim, all contained in the head. 
Those of the faculties most commonly pos- 
sessed by animals are at the base of the brain 
and others, as their functions rank higher, oc- 
cupy superior situations. These organs of the 
powers peculiar to man seem from the obser 
vations made by Spurzheim to compose the en 
tire upper and fore parts of the cerebral mass. 

Physiognomical characteristics, as observed 
in the Paris hospitals and recorded from time 
to time in the medical press, appear to have 
some definite relation to other characteristics. 
The lobe of the ear is understood to be very 
significant in this respect altho no generaliza- 
tion from the data collected has yet been made 
by any scientist of eminence. Doctor Spurz- 
heim in this newly issued work bearing his 
name, generalizes solely from what he calls 
“organs.” This conception of organs for the 
perceptive powers and their subdivision is his. 
He refers to organs of constructiveness, of ac- 
quisitiveness, of ideality and the like. These 
primitive powers of the mind and their re- 
spective organs having been proved by obser- 
vation and induction can not, insists Spurz 
heim, be attacked by reasoning alone. “Sup- 
ported by invariable facts, they must be ad- 
mitted as existing.” 

For example, it was observed that those 
who displayed a peculiar disposition to mech- 
anical art had a face of a somewhat parallel 
form, as large at the temples as at the cheeks. 
It was inferred that the disposition to mechan- 
ical arts was indicated when the brain at the 
temples is prominent or large. Further obser- 
vations on mechanics, architects, sculptors and 
painters, in whom this organ is large, soon 
pointed out its precise situation. In animals 
the ability to construct is not in proportion 
to their understanding. The beaver, with 
less intellect, surpasses the dog in construc- 
tiveness. The skulls of animals which build 
and make burrows and of others which do not, 
present a remarkable difference at the place of 
this organ, as is seen in the heads of rabbits 
and of hares. The beaver and its allied forms 
have it distinctly evident. 

It is along this line of reasoning that the 
opponents of phrenology see an opening for 
their criticism. They laugh at a theory which 
attributes to a similar organ the sublime con- 
ceptions of a Raphael, the petty productions 
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of a milliner and the habitation of a beaver. 
In reply it is pointed out that the sloth creeps 
hy means of organs similar to those used by 
the galloping horse and the swiftly bounding 
deer when they race at the top of their speed. 
The ass brays by means of organs equivalent 
to those utilized by the Italian prima donna 
when she interprets a solo by Puccini. It is 
not the argument of phrenology that the or- 
gan gave rise to the sublime conceptions of a 
Raphael but that it was essential to the exe- 
cution of these conceptions. It produces the 
results known generally as construction or 
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creativeness in the material sense. By means 
of it birds build their nests, Santos-Dumont 
evolves his air ships and a Holland constructs 
the submarine. In other words the propensity 
to construct generally is localized in the ap 
propriate organ. Other faculties are localized 
in other organs. The observations upon which 
Spurzheim and others draw these inferences 
make up phrenology, a science which cannot 
be argued away through the medium of the 
intelligence alone but only by an assemblage 
of opposing facts. Where are these facts? 
Spurzheim and Wallace deny their existence. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE 


NEW PHYSICS 


F ALL the results of the physi- 
cal investigations and radioactive 
O discoveries of recent years, none 
is more remarkable, according to 
the distinguished Professor Fred- 
erick Soddy, lecturer in physical chemistry 
and radioactivity at the University of Glas- 
gow, than the new aspect imparted to the story 
of the fall of man and the garden of Eden. 
It is difficult to resist the inference that the 
Biblical account of Adam and Eve rests upon 
a foundation far more scientific than has hith- 
erto been suspected, this idea being supported 
more and more, as Professor Soddy believes, 
hy the widening applications of the latest in- 
terpretation of radium.* It is true, adds 
Professor Soddy, that some of the beliefs and 
legends which have come down to us from 
antiquity are so universal and deep-rooted 
that we are accustomed to consider them al- 
most as old as the race itself. One is tempted 
to-day, on the other hand, to inquire how far 
the unsuspected aptness of some of these be- 
liefs and sayings to the point of view so re- 
cently disclosed in physics is the result of mere 
chance or coincidence and how far it may be 
evidence of a wholly unknown and unsuspected 
ancient civilization of which all other relic 
has disappeared. 

It is curious to reflect, for example, says 
Professor Soddy, upon the remarkable legend 
of the philosopher’s stone, one of the oldest 
and most universal beliefs, the origin of which, 
however far back we penetrate into the rec- 
ords of the past, we do not seem to be able 
to trace to its source. The philosopher’s stone 


* Tue INTERPRETATION oF RapIuM. By Frederick Soddy, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


was credited with the power not only of trans- 
muting the metals but of acting as the elixir 
of life. Now, whatever origin this apparently 
meaningless jumble of ideas may have had, it 
is really a perfect and but very slightly alle- 
gorical expression of the actual present views 
Professor Soddy and the new school of astro- 
physicists hold to-day. It does not require 
much effort of the imagination to see in cn- 
ergy, he says, the life of the physical uni 
verse and the key to the primary fountains 
of the physical life of the universe to-day is 
known to be transmutation. 

Was then this old association of the power 
of transmutation with the elixir of life merely 
a coincidence ? 

Professor Soddy believes it may be an echo 
from one of many previous epochs in the un- 
recorded history of the world, of an age of 
men who have trod before the road we are 
treading to-day in a past possibly so remotz 
that even the very atoms of its civilization lit- 
erally have had time to disintegrate. 

If this hypothesis be a sound one, we may 
trust ourselves to the foundation afforded by 
the traditions handed down from a prehis- 
toric time. Can we not read into them some 
justification for the belief that some former 
forgotten race of men attained not only to the 
knowledge we have so recently won but alse 
to the power that is not ours? Science has 
reconstructed the story of the past as one of 
a continuous ascent of man to the present-day 
level of his powers. In the face of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence existing of this steady 
upward progress of the race, the traditional 
view of the fall of man from a higher former 
state in a garden of Eden has come to be 
more and more difficult to understand, 
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Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
THE INTERPRETER OF RADIUM 
Frederick Soddy, lecturer in physical chemistry and radioactivity at the University of Glasgow, and one of the 
greatest chemists of this century, has — announced his theory that the creation story in Genesis may be the rev- 
elation of what the new physics establishes empirically. 
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From the stardpoint provided in all inevi- 
table interpretations of the new physics, the 
two points of view, insists Professor Soddy, 
are by no means so irreconcilable as they once 
appeared. A race which could transmute mat- 
ter would have little need to earn its bread 
by the sweat of its brow. If we can judge 
from what our engineers accomplish with their 
comparatively restricted supplies of energy, 
such a race could transform a desert conti- 
nent, thaw the frozen poles and make the 
whole; world one smiling Garden of Eden. 
Possibly they could explore the outer realms 
of space, emigrating to more favorable worlds 
as the superfluous of to-day emigrate to more 


favorable continents. One can see also that 
such dominance may well have been short 
lived. By a single mistake, the relative posi- 
tions of. nature and man as servant and mas- 
ter would, as now, become reversed, but with 
infinitely more disastrous consequences, so that 
even the whole world might be plunged back 
again under the undisputed sway of nature, to 
begin once more its upward toilsome journcy 
through the ages. The fall of man and the 
Garden of Eden, so far from being unsup- 
ported legends, may be, indeed, the physically 
demonstrable verities in a scientific report of 
such a past calamity. Thus the Mosaic cos- 
mogony is vindicated. 





A PHYSICIST’S ATTACK ON THE LATEST THEORIES 
OF MATTER 


NTIL recent years, as those who 
have followed the so-called new 
physics are aware, matter was 
deemed indestructible. That most 


SDCSY) distinguished of living French 


physicists, Gustave Le Bon, began not long 
ago to contend that matter, so far from being 
indestructible, slowly vanishes by the dissocia- 


tion of its atoms. The products of this disso- 
ciation constitute substances placed by their 
properties between ponderable bodies and the 
imponderable ether. A number of scientists 
have ranged themselves on the side of the emi- 
nent French savant who thus contends, so 
that the “physics of Gustave Le Bon” have 
come to be widely discussed in the Revue 
Scientifique, in London Nature, in The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly and in the science press 
generally. The first great thesis of Le Bon, 
that matter slowly vanishes by the dissocia- 
tion of its atoms, has been already referred 
to. His second great thesis is allied with it. 
“Energy,” says Le Bon, “is no more inde- 
structible than the matter from which it 
emanates. It is from the intra-atomic 
energy liberated during the dissociation of 
matter that most of the forces in the universe 
are derived.”* These propositions are based, 
of course, on the now familiar fact that cer- 
tain elements, known as radioactive, have the 
property of emitting rays which consist, in 
part at least, of charged particles traveling 
with a very high velocity. In virtue of this 
velocity the particles can penetrate material 
obstacles. The emission of these particles is 


* THE EvoLution oF Matter. By Gustave LeBon. Scribner. 
Tue Etuer or Space. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Uarper. 


, penetrate metals without aid. 


spontaneous: the rate of emission and the 
properties of the particles are independent of 
all known changes of chemical or physical 
condition. Since the only part of an element 
which is known to be unaffected by such 
changes is the atom, it has been suggested that 
the process which causes the emission of the 
particles takes place within the atom and con- 
sists, probably, of the ejection of part of the 
atom. This theory has been confirmed by the 
detection and separation of new elements, the 
atoms of which have properties different from 
those of the element in which they were pro- 
duced. Since the spontaneous emission of high 
speed particles is,-in all but a very few ex- 
ceptional cases, found to accompany this pro- 
duction of new elements, the proof of the pres 
ence of such particles is taken as sufficient evi- 
dence that the atom is undergoing change or, 
more definitely dissociation. 

When the study of radioactivity was in its 
infancy, M. Le Bon suggested that the phe- 
nomena which he had studied were of essen- 
tially the same nature as radioactivity and 
that, therefore, radioactivity was not confined 
to a few special elements but was a general 
property of all the elements. That suggestion, 
as is pointed out by Professor Norman Robert 
Campbell, the famed English physicist whose 
paper in The New Quarterly (London) is the 
ablest and latest of all the attacks on the cur- 
rent “modern physics,” has proved to be in- 
correct. Radioactivity is spontaneous and re- 
sults in the emission of particles which can 
The photo-elec 
tric effect, on the other hand, is not spontan- 
eous and results in the emission of particles 
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which can not so penetrate metals. “The dis- 
tinction between the two is one of kind and 
not of degree; for in the former case the pro- 
cess results in a change in the nature of the 
atoms. In the latter there is no proof what- 
ever of any change in the nature of the atoms.” 
But M. Le Bon is either unable or unwilling to 
see the distinction, according to Professor 
Campbell. Le Bon’s side, as given in the 
Revue Scientifique, is based upon an experi- 
ment of his own in which he claimed he had 
detected the emission of high-speed particles 
by a substance not believed to be radioactive. 
In this, insists Professor Campbell, Le Bon 
has been proved to be wrong. “The action in 
question has been shown to be a member of a 
large class of chemical changes already known, 
which result in the emission of slow-moving 
electrons. But he continues to imagine that 
when he has proved that a body can emit 
charged particles, non-spontaneously and 
without penetrating power, he is entitled to 
apply to that substance the conclusions of ra- 
dioactive theory and to state that its atoms 
are in the process of dissociation.” 

The “spirit” of the suggestion that all ele- 
ments are radioactive had been shown to be 
false, says Professor Campbell further. “It 
did not follow that the same was true of the 
letter.” Animated has been the discussion in 
the scientific press of late years as to whether 
all the elements may not possess some slight 
radioactivity. M. Le Bon, supported by num- 
erous physicists of distinction, maintained the 
affirmative. “But recent research has de- 
stroyed the evidence on which that conclusion 
was based,” writes Professor Campbell in The 
New Quarterly, “and there is now no com- 
petent investigator who would be prepared to 
maintain that there is any evidence for the 
radioactivity of any but a very small number 


of elements. But M. Le Bon continues to 
shriek for recognition as the author of a theory 
for which he has never produced a particle of 
evidence and one which is now generally be- 
lieved to be untrue.” 

The arguments of the supporters of Le Bon 
are stated, on the other hand, simply. Some 
years ago, Le Bon found that when light falls 
upon ceftain substances, a stream of negative 
electricity is given off and that, if the positive 
charge left on the’ substance by the loss of 
negative electricity is continually removed, the 
stream flows as long as the light acts. Upon 
the foundation of these observations, Le Bon 
builds thus: 


“(1) Since the stream of electricity is unlike 
a stream of atoms, it is not composed of atoms. 
Therefore it must be composed of parts of atoms. 
Therefore the atoms must be breaking up. 

“(2) Since the atoms break up under the in- 
fluence of light they must be vanishing. And, 
since material bodies are never quite free from 
the action of light or of some of the other in- 
fluences (such as chemical change) which pro- 
duce similar effects, the atoms must be continu- 
ally vanishing, though at a rate less than that 
observed when the light is acting.” 


Now this reasoning, to Professor Campbell, 
is inadequate. It is so involved in the “mass 
of verbiage’ employed by Le Bon in his de- 
fense of it, that its fallacy is not at first dis- 
cernible. “As regards the first conclusion, it 
is only necessary to point out that everything 
which is not like an atom is not part of an 
atom.” Other investigators, moreover, have 
shown that the streams of electricity are in 
fact composed of particles which are parts of 
atoms—the so-called electrons. 


“The fallacy in the second part of the argu- 
ment is-more subtle. It might appear at first 
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A SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE “ZEPPELIN” AIRSHIP SHOWING THE ARRANGE 


The Zeppelin airship is not composed of one single elongated gas bag as might be su 
which a stout outer covering of rubberized cotton fabric is stretched. 
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sight that, if the atoms are breaking up and los- 
ing parts, they must be vanishing. But, in the 
first place, the breaking up may go a very short 
way; the atoms may (and, as a matter of fact, 
do) give off a few easily detachable parts, while 
the main structure remains unchanged. In the 
second place, there is the possibility that the 
parts may be restored and the atoms reformed as 
fast as they are broken up. M. Le Bon slurs 
er the very significant fact that the emission 
electricity stops very quickly unless the posi- 

' charge is removed. On the electron theory, 
hich is perfectly capable of explaining the main 
tures of the phenomena, the removal of the 
sitive charge consists in nothing else than the 
‘storation to the atoms of the electrons which 
hey have lost. It would be an exact parallel to 
Le Bon’s argument, if an observer watching 
passage of bathers through their tents before, 
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and not after, entering the water, were to con- 
clude that the entire nation was slowly vanish- 
ing by the dissociation of its members into clothes! 
“I do not quite understand the meaning of the 
statement as to the nature of the products of 
dissociation. ‘Matter’ and ‘ether’ are terms mu- 
tually exclusive: there can be nothing between 
them any more than there can be between a square 
and a circle. But if M. Le Bon means to assert 
something about the ‘ponderability’ of these prod- 
ucts, I would remark that there are no experi- 
ments as yet which can decide, or even indicate, 
whether electrons are or are not ponderable.” 


The new theory of matter which makes it 
slowly vanish by the dissociation of its atoms 
is merely the fanciful invention of a few 
French physicists led by Gustave Le Bon, a 
brilliant thinker, 





THE GREATEST AIRSHIP 
HE supreme teaching of the last 
flight of Zeppelin’s airship, a 
T flight chronicled to the uttermost 
ends of the earth last month, is 
‘that the dirigible airship has 
demonstrated its superiority for the time be- 
ing over the flying machine. That is the con- 
viction of the well-known writer on the use 
of the aeronautic craft in war, R. P. Hearne, 
himself a skilled balloonist and tactical stu- 
dent. The lesson of Zeppelin’s flight has not 
been lost upon the English, if we are to be 
guided by press comment. Great Britain will 
not be led by those military experts who have 
told her to neglect dirigible balloons altogether 
and wait until that indefinite period when fly- 
ing machines of the Wright variety have su- 
perseded dirigible balloons of the Zeppelin 
kind. For the time being, the honors of the 
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flying machine yield to the glories showered 
upon the dirigible balloon. To be sure, Zep- 
pelin’s flight proved less spectacular than it 
might have been had not the vehicle in which 
he came down from the sky collided with a 
tree and sustained some damage. But that ac- 
cident did not undo the flight, as the Berlin 
Kreus Zeitung says. The Count’s next un- 
dertaking, it seems, is to be a flight across the 
Atlantic two or three years hence. 

Dirigibles built after the Zeppelin model 
have therefore an immediate bearing upon the 
art of war, to follow the words of Colonel 
Hearne, who writes in the London Sphere. It 
is but the part of wisdom for the governments 
of the world to undertake the building of 
dirigible airships along the lines of the Zep- 
pelin craft. Nevertheless, so confused is the 
general mind between flying machines and 
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MENT OF SEVENTEEN INTERNAL BALLOONS WHICH SUPPORT THE AIRSHIP 


It is really supported in the air by seventeen separate balloons enclosed within a complex aluminum framework, over 


uaghber by a sheet-aluminum wall. 


The space between the outer covering and the balloon is filled with air. 
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dirigible balloons that only military men as 
yet understand what is about to take place in 
the latest development of aerial tactics: 


“The choice for design lies in three main 
classes—(1) non-rigid, (2) semi-rigid, (3) rigid. 

“The non-rigid dirigible is little better than a 
cigar-shaped gas bag from which a car is slung 
containing the engine and passengers. It is the 
cheapest, simplest, least satisfactory, and least 
scientific type. 

“The semi-rigid is one in which some attempt 
is made to prevent the gas envelope from being 
deformed by the weight slung from it or by the 
pressure it is subjected to when driven through 
the air. It is best exemplified by the French mili- 
tary vessels, which have the gas envelope sup- 
ported on a metallic frame from which the car 
is slung. By combining this mode of building 
with a special type of gas envelope scientifically 
designed to cut through the air with compara- 
tively small head resistance the French have, after 
many years of patient trial and experiment, 
evolved aerial vessels of a satisfactory kind. The 
limit of development is almost within sight, how- 
ever. 

“The rigid type is best exemplified by the Zep- 
pelin, and here we have a form of airship which 
has always been condemned in this country. We 
must attribute this attitude mainly to ignorance, 
and as a matter of fact even the salient features 
of the Zeppelin are known to very few people in 
the British Isles. 

“Speed in effect is the primary secret of suc- 
cess in aerial navigation. The faster the ship the 
more safely can it set out in high wind and make 
its objective. Non-rigid types of airships are so 
wasteful in power that they seldom can attain 
a speed of even twenty miles an hour. The best 
of the semi-rigid ships are also limited in speed 
owing to the partly flexible gas bag and the 
method of suspension and propulsion, and their 
best speeds are under thirty miles an hour. 

“The Zeppelin has already exceeded thirty-five 
miles an hour, and it alone of all three classes 
has the possibility of increasing this speed con- 
siderably. It is hardly safe to send out a non- 
rigid airship unless the wind is well below fifteen 
miles an hour. A twenty-five-miles-an-hour wind 
will be very troublesome to a semi-rigid even of 
the French type. The Zeppelin alone could set 
out with confidence in winds up to this speed; in 
other words, she could be in the air very fre- 
quently when the other ships would have to re- 
main in their sheds.” 


The long, smooth lines of the Zeppelin are 
suggestive of speed. Her rigid frame and 
solid prow can withstand the air resistance at 
very high speed. There is no car hanging at 
a considerable distance from the main body, 
thus increasing the resistance enormously. 
Power, too, is applied to the propellers in an 


economic manner. The Zeppelin, indeed, is 
the only practicable type of high-speed ship 
and in combination with lifting planes we can 
not say what its limit of speed or develop- 
ment may be. 

As at present designed, the Zeppelin con- 
sists of a huge skeleton framework of alumi- 
num alloy over which is stretched a rubber- 
ized fabric. The ship is sixteen sided, the 
long lattice-work girders springing out in 
graceful fashion from the solid central prow, 
giving the ship the required shape. At inter- 
vals of about forty feet there are transverse 
rings of metal lattice-work which impart rig- 
idity and strength to the whole structure and 
serve to divide it into a series of chambers. 
In each chamber is a gas envelope separated 
from the next bay by a thin sheet of alumi- 
num : 


“The whole design is a work of marvellous 
engineering skill in which weight has been saved 
and strength retained in a most remarkable 
fashion. 

“This mode of construction is very costly, and 
owing to the weight of metal employed the ves- 
sel has to be made very long to obtain buoyancy, 
the usual length being about 440 ft. But as the 
cross diameter is less than 50 ft. (and thus 
smaller than that of the average non-rigid or 
semi-rigid vessel of half the length), the head 
resistance is relatively small. The advantages 
are numerous and cannot be attained by any other 
mode known to us at present. Far higher speeds 
are possible than with any other dirigible; the 
seventeen separate gas envelopes are protected 
from injury; the vessel can be used over water 
owing to its floating cars; it can mount dupli- 
cate engines of considerable horse-power; and it 
has a far wider range of action and utility than 
any other aerial vessel. 

“Difficulties in coming to earth have _ been 
amongst its defects, but these have been largely 
overcome, and quite recently when anchored in 
the open it rode out a gale which would have 
broken up, buckled, or torn away any other type 
of airship. Count Zeppelin has spent his life in 
solving the innumerable special difficulties which 
this design has set up, and he has yet to make 
many improvements; but that he is working along 
the best lines will soon be generally admitted. 
Already he holds every record in speed, distance, 
altitude and duration in the air.” 


There is some truth in the story told by 
French papers to the effect that a certain fea- 
ture of the Zeppelin is still kept secret. This 
feature, however, has nothing to do with its 
potentialities as an aerial craft. Everything 
that can be known from the strictly scientific 
standpoint concerning the dirigible airship is 
common knowledge. 
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A MALARIAL THEORY OF THE DECADENCE OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS 


T IS to the effects of malaria upon 
the Athenians of the golden age 
of Pericles that we must ascribe 
the moral, mental and physical 

SDCSZ) disintegration of the most superb 
civilization humanity has ever built up. The 
old notion that Greece fell because a sybaritic 
luxury pervaded society is manifestly inade- 
quate when we remember how small a mi- 
nority of the population could have come 
under any such influences. Such are the 
ideas underlying a monograph on malaria and 
the Greeks from the pen of Professor W. H. 
S. Jones, which has lately come from the 
press of Manchester University. Malaria, ac- 
cording to him, became endemic in Gréece a 
little prior to the age which witnessed the 
first enunciation of the philosophical theories 
of Socrates. A sketch of the malarial condi- 
tion of Greece to-day and a study of the 
known effects of malaria on various popula- 
tions of the present time complement the 
principal proposition of this therapeutic key 
to one of the most complex problems of his- 
tory. We are led to infer that all ideas of 
the rise, growth and decay of civilizations 
must be revised. There can be no tendency 
in any civilization to decay without the factor 
of disease of the endemic type. Historians 
who argue that as all civilizations in the past 
have had within them the seeds of their own 
decay the civilization known as “western” or 
“Christian” must likewise fall were never 
scientific. So much is set forth in the analysis 
of the effect of malaria upon Hellenic culture 
which Professor Jones has given to the world 
and which Dr. E. T. Withington has enriched 
with a paper on the therapeutical side of the 
subject. 

The dire warnings which Socrates professed 
to have received from the demon that attended 
him are thus made parts of malarial diag- 
nosis. The steady disintegration of the fiber of 
the youth of Athens, alluded to in some of 
the plays of Aristophanes, is a phenomenon 


_ quite explicable in- view of what we know of 


the effects of malaria nowadays. Doctor 
Withington develops the theory that the 
spread of malaria during the period of the 
supremacy of Alcibiades in Athenian affairs 
and the impotence against the disease of the 
Hippocratic school of medicine may have had 
much to do with the decline of the scientifit 
naturalism of the old Greek school of 


medicine. That is to say, thefe is a tfaceable 
and direct connection between malaria and 
the kind of philosophy—or what passed for 
philosophy—which was talked in Athens by 
Socrates and his pupils. We see the very 
same influences at work in our day. An age 
rendered neurasthenic, diabetic and organic- 
ally disordered by derangements of one kind 
and another rushes into psychical eccentric- 
ities fully as startling and as dangerous as 
the notions of spiritual power disseminated by 
Socrates and the philosophers who abounded 
in his time. 

The next inference is that those Greeks of 
the old fashioned way of thinking, who de- 
spised the new philosophy of Socrates were 
the physically healthy portion of the male 
population. Malarial symptoms were not. as 
yet pervasive of the whole mass of the citi- 
zenry. The disintegration of fiber began with 
Socrates and his school. He seems malarial 
in his lethargies. We find him lounging on 
the street corners when he should be at work 
for the support of his wife and children. 
He seems to have neglected his aged parents. 
He cultivated the society of wealthy youths, 
as idle as himself, with whom he drank deep 
and in common with whom he manifested the 
physical symptoms which we may ascribe to 
the malarial taint. His visions, his tremblings, 
his ecstacies, the something disordered in his 
thoughts which he was so ready to ascribe to 
the demon, but which modern therapeutics 
must attribute to a malarial condition, are 
evidence not of a vicious mind, as his healthy 
contemporaries thought, but of a progressive 
malady. His philosophy confirms the diag- 
nosis. To be sure, we have very little posi- 
tive evidence of what Socrates taught be- 
cause there survives only the Platonic version 
of that. To this day scholars are divided as 
to the reliability of the picture of the Platonic 
Socrates. Plato made a Socrates of his own 
at second hand. These are the commonplaces 
of classical scholarship; but they all require 
new interpretation from a malarial stand- 
point. 

Much light upon the phenomena is derived 
from the condition of populations subject to 
parasitical disease. In some parts of the 
United States the indolent communities suffer 
not from moral degeneration but from the pres- 
ence of a parasite in the system. This is con- 
spicuously true of the poor whites of the 
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south. When their disease is attacked, when 
the parasite is expelled from the system, the 
restoration of energy is seemingly miraculous. 
It is observable that populations afflicted with 
parasitical diseases are subject to hallucina- 
tions, religious mania, ecstacies and the like. 
It is all a reproduction, with modifications 
due to the parasite, of the malarial degener- 
ation of the Greek character. There is this 
difference, in the age of Socratic disputants 
at Athens there existed no vaccine therapy, 
no serum treatment, no knowledge of microbes 
or of bacteria. It was one welter of febrile 
attacks, discussions of the soul, a feeling of 
chilliness even in the hottest weather—see 
Xenophon, Thucydides and Plato—a discus- 
sion of immortality, then ague, dizziness, head- 
ache and ecstacy. Just as in our own day 
the healthy and prosperous denounce the idle 
and poverty stricken, who may be victims of 
neurasthenia, the sturdier elements in ancient 
Athens came to the conclusion that Socrates 
and the vicious young men about him ought 
to be in prison. The truth is that they should 
have received quinine. 

There are two lines of argument which con- 
verge towards the theory that malaria must 
have greatly influenced the ancient history of 
classical Greece, writes Dr. Ronald Ross, pro- 
fessor of tropical medicine at the University 
of Liverpool. There is a medium line of argu- 
ment as well as a historical one: 


“The former is largely based on the remarkable 
and quite authentic case of Mauritius, the island 
of Paul and Virginia, which was suddenly in- 
vaded by malaria for the first time in 1865-7. 
Within a few years the disease spread through 
most of the towns and villages of the island, 
driving numbers of people away from the rural 
areas, which had previously been as prosperous 
as they still are beautiful; and since then it has 
remained the scourge of the colony. We can 
easily understand that a similar events may have 
occurred in ancient Greece owing to the intro- 
duction of the germ by troops and slaves return- 
ing from Asia and Africa. The climate and con- 
figuration of Greece are favorable to the disease; 
and, when once introduced, it would have spread 
from valley to valley, especially to the most fer- 
tile ones, and would have become intensified as 
usual, until tracts formery prosperous may have 
been rendered almost uninhabitable.” 


In order to form a mental picture of the re- 
sult we should ask ourselves what would oc- 
cur, say, in modern Scotland if the disease 
could by any possibility gain a similar foot- 
hold in its vales and villages. 


“The richer inhabitants would fly to the 
healthier towns, the poor who remained would 
be sickly from birth, and agriculture and 
trade would be almost paralyzed. This is in 
fact the condition of many parts of modern 
ateece and Mauritius; but we can scarcely imag- 
ine that it was the condition of Greece in the 
great age. Some would attribute the change to 
‘racial decline and local depopulation’ due to other 
causes, but I doubt whether this hypothesis will 
bear scrutiny in the light of modern knowledge. 
The chances of malarial infection are greatest, 
not in depopulated areas, but ceteris paribus 
where infected persons are already most num- 
erous. Certainly malaria in Mauritius was not 
caused by decline and depopulation, but, rather, 
caused them. It seems to me far more probable 
that malaria spread through ancient Greece with- 
in, say fifty years of its introduction, and, as- 
sisted by other causes, produced a rapid and dis- 
astrous effect upon the country. We must re- 
member also that in those days there was no 
quinine to check its ravages. 

“We may ask why Italy did not suffer to the 
same extent from the disease. Because Italy is a 
far larger and more open country, in which the 
malarious areas bear a much smaller proportion 
to the non-malarious ones. These and other 
points are, I thiink, easily explained by our pres- 
ent knowledge of malaria.” 


The whole subject is, in the opinion of 
Doctor Ross, part of a much larger theme 
which seems to have been unduly neglected— 
the effect of the great endemic diseases upon 
the history of nations and, indeed, of species. 
For example, the history of Africa has prob- 
ably been entirely changed by malaria, and 
that of India possibly by certain entozoa. The 
authors of the book have made a brave at- 
tempt to lead history towards the paths of 
biology. It would be easy to push the dis- 
ease theory of universal history too far. Nev- 
ertheless, in the case of the Greeks, it is an 
established fact that the stigmata of what 
scientists have called degeneration exist in 
the statues which have come down to us. It 
has always been inferred that the defect in 
the Greek character, such as that defect was, 
must be attributed to moral causes. The ma- 
larial conception of Greek history would in- 
cline the investigator to the notion that the 
defects of Greek character were the result of 
malarial infection, prolonged from genera- 
tion to generation. The abnormalities of the 
Hellenic character, its toleration of a state of 
slavery as the basis of what it deemed a higher 
ethic, can be explained upon a malarial theory. 
The slaves of the Greeks seem to have been 
racially immune to the malady while their 
masters were not. 
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THE 


T HAS been somewhat unscien- 
tifically assumed, according to 
] London Knowledge, that the 
devastating earthquake of some 
months ago was due to the frac- 
turing of the geological strata at some point 
where a “fault” or a line of weakness oc- 
curred. One eminent seismologist has pointed 
out that owing to the upheaval of Italy in a 
comparatively recent geological era, the great 
peninsula which terminates with Calabria is in 
a condition of instability not unlike that of a 
newly constructed railroad embankment. The 
London periodical just named says it enter- 
tains no doubt that in the impending geo- 
logical examination of the region some fault- 
line will be disclosed to which the disaster can 
be attributed. But this is not at all the im- 
pression of those scientists who adopt the 
theory just given prominence by Dr. T. J. J. 
See, of the naval observatory on Mare Island, 
to the effect that all great earthquakes are 
caused by the explosive force of steam gener- 
ated by the percolation of sea water to the 
molten or red hot rocks far below the earth’s 
surface. It is not easy to decide between the two 
views, according to the Paris Cosmos. “We do 
not know how steam would act at great depths 
and under great pressure. It seems most likely 
that it acts merely as an explosive when some 
deep seated cause greater than itself releases 
the trigger and sets its force in motion.” For 
the time being, Doctor See deserves credit, 
say many scientific organs, for calling atten- 
tion to a much neglected aspect of seismo- 
logical phenomena. His article appears in this 
country in Munsey’s, and opens with the as- 
sertion that the so-called waves following 
great earthquakes are not really “tidal.” They 
are produced by seismic disturbances of the 
sea bottom, and should be called “seismic sea 
waves.” 

A seismic wave, explains Doctor See, is due 
to a sinking of the sea bottom at some distance 
from the shore. When this happens, the 
water, of course, flows in from all sides to 
fill in the depression. Then, when the cur- 
rents meet at the centre and raise a ridge by 
their mutual impact, the ridge collapses under 
gravity and sends the first great wave ashore. 


“Where the ridge of water once was, a second 
depression in the sea-level is thus developed; the 
water again flows as in the first case, and the 
process keeps on repeating itself. As the water is 
very deep along the west coast of South America, 
the movement is not much obstructed by friction, 


STEAM THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES 


and consequently the furious oscillation of the 
sea may be kept up for a long time. 

“On June 15, 1896, the northern shores of Japan 
were visited by terrible earthquake shocks, which 
were recorded on seismographs in Europe. The 
disturbance originated beneath the Tuscarora Deep 
—the great depression in the bed of the Pacific 
that stretches from Japan towards the Aleutian 
Islands. This oceanic abyss, which reaches a depth 
of forty-six hundred fathoms, or more than 
twenty-seven thousand feet, is known as the worst 
earthquake region in the world. On the Japanese 
coast, as on that of South America, the water 
first withdrew from the shore, and later returned 
in a great wave. No fewer than a hundred and 
seventy-six vessels were carried inland and left 
stranded there. Along a region seventy miles in 
length the coast villages were washed away, and 
thirty thousand people perished from the earth- 
quake and the inundation. 

“In other instances the water rises suddenly, 
overflows the .coast, and washes ships inland, 
without any previous withdrawal from the shore. 
For instance, on December 29, 1854, the city of 
Simoda, in Japan, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
inrush of the sea about an hour after a violent 
earthquake. 

“Seismic waves of this class are produced by an 
unheaval of the sea bottom, which lifts the over- 
lying water bodily upward, causing it to rush in 
upon the shore. No doubt the reader has often 
heard of the upheaval of islands and volcanoes in 
the sea. Such uplifts might cause a sea wave on 
the neighboring shores. If an area of consider- 
able size is upraised, the inundation will be all 
the greater and more widespread. Such sudden 
risings of the sea have been observed in many 
places, but they are less frequent and less dan- 
gerous than waves caused by the sinking of the 
sea bottom. 

“To sum up our investigation of the so-called 


‘tidal waves’ that follow violent earthquake shocks, 


we see that they are due either to the sinking or 
to the elevation of the sea bottom. To complete 
our explanation of these terrific and wonderful 
manifestations of nature, we may now add that 
mountains are formed by earthquakes; and that 
earthquakes themselves are due to the secular 
leakage of the ocean bottoms.” 


The great depth and the enormous pressure 
of the sea water, with the aid of capillary 
forces, drive it through the rocky crust of the 
earth till it comes to the intensely hot strata 
some twenty miles below the surface. The 
earth is everywhere at high temperature in- 
side, and steam is developed under the crust. 
When the pressure of the steam accumulates, 
it finally shakes the solid crust until it gets 
‘relief through some opening. We know how 
the lid of a tea kettle on a stove becomes agi- 
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tated and keeps on shaking till the steam 
escapes at the sides. The same thing happens 
when the waters of the ocean work down into 
the hot rock beneath the earth’s crust. Steam 
is developed, the rock slowly swells, and at last 
shakes the crust above to get more space— 
which is finally effected by the expulsion of 
lava at the edges of the sea. 


“Thus, along the shores of the ocean, the crust 
of the earth is uplifted to form mighty moun- 
tains. Geographers long ago noticed that most of 
the great mountain ranges run parallel to the 
shores; and this is the cause of the parallelism. 
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They have all been formed by the expulsion of 
lava from under the oceans in great earthquakes, 
millions of which have occurred in past geo- 
logical ages. The lava is forced outward toward 
the land, because steam forms under the oceans, 
but scarcely at all under the land. 


“Now, when lava is expelled from under the 
sea to form mountains along the coast, the sea 
bottom is undermined, so that it will sooner or 
later give down to secure stability. This sinking 
of the sea bottom causes the principal class of 
seismic waves, of which we have given an account. 

“Sometimes the steam forces an island to rise 
in the sea, and a volcano breaks out.” 





EFFECTS OF THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT ON A 


COMET’S 


HE modern physicist has criti- 
cally analyzed the radiation 
that beats upon this earth from 
the sun, this analysis being 

SDs made with the use of instru- 
ments that feel what our hands cannot feel. 
We have to do, in short, with the pressure of 
light, a quite new discovery in science, in one 
aspect of its surprising consequences. In the 
careful study of the subject made for Har- 
per’s Magazine by Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, 
of the editorial staff of The Scientific Ameri- 
can, our attention is first directed to the fact 
that the physicist “has cast the solar effulg- 
ence into mighty mathematical scales and has 
found that the earth sustains a light-load of 
75,000 tons.” Even this achievement has been 
surpassed by instruments enabling our imper- 
fect retinas to note the pressure of light. 

Granting that the sun’s light presses upon 
the earth with a measurable force, what, asks 
Mr. Kaempffert, is the good of the discovery? 
Simply this, he replies: 

Ever since astronomy was reduced to a 
more or less exact science the men who watch 
the stars each night during their active lives 
have marvelled at some of the miracles they 
beheld and have sought to explain them. Why, 
for example, does a comet’s tail, in defiance of 
the laws of gravitation, invariably drift away 
from the sun? What is the meaning of the 
great scarlet streamers or clouds that swim 
over the sun and of the wonderful gossamer 
corona that floats far beyond the sun and is 
seen only during the few fleeting moments of 
a total eclipse? What is the zodiacal light, 
that shimmering fabric which is mysterious- 
ly spread on the western horizon during the 


TAIL 


clear evenings of winter and spring? What 
is the message of Aurora Borealis and its 
leaping pillars, of which each Arctic explorer 
brings back some new and marvelous tale? 
Replying to these queries of his in Harper’s, 
Mr. Kaempffert observes that widely different 
in character tho these astronomical riddles 
may apparently be, the magic key by which 
they have all been unlocked is the pressure of 
light. 

The common solution of all these prob- 
lems, we are likewise told, is due to four bril- 
liant scientists—a Russian, two Americans 
and a Swede. It was a Russian, Lebedev, who 
first experimentally proved that light really 
does press upon the objects which it illum- 
inates. Two Americans, Nichols and Hull, 
improved upon his method and confirmed his 
discovery. It was the broad mind of the 
Swedish physicist, Svante Arrhenius, that 
cosmically applied the principles involved in 
light pressure and brought into a simple har- 
mony all this astronomical discord. New tho 
these theories may be, they have been ac- 
cepted by even the more conservative stu- 
dents of science, according to Mr. Kaempffert. 

We must, however, understand how light- 
pressure acts before we can hope to compre- 
hend just why it is that the effect of solar 
radiation explains the vagaries of all the un- 
related phenomena in question. 


“This is the reason: Gravitation attracts entire 
masses; pressure acts only on surfaces. Divide 
a ball of wood or metal weighing one pound into 
one hundred smaller balls. Clearly, the mass re- 
mains unchanged and the one hundred balls still 
weigh one pound. The surface of the one hundred 
balls, however, is considerably greater than that 
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of the original one-pound ball. In other words, a 
force such as the pressure of light would obtain 
a greater purchase on the one hundred little balls 
than it would on the single large ball. If you 
sub-divide each of the little balls into a hundred 
parts in turn, the resulting ten thousand balls 
still weigh one pound, but the surface exposed 
to the pressure of light is enormously increased. 
If this process of subdivision be carried on and 
on, this will happen: particles will be obtained 
which, individually considered, may be said to 
consist of much surface and very little weight. 
If each of these particles has a diameter of 
1-100,000 of an inch, it will be exactly balanced in 
space, pulled by gravitation (weight) on the one 
hand, and pushed by light on the other. When the 
particle is smaller than 1-100,000 of an inch in 
diameter, gravitation is not longer able to hold it, 
and it is cast forth by the terrific pressure behind 
it. Interplanetary space must be thickly sown 
with countless billions of such particles, scattered 
with a liberal hand not only by our own but also 
by more distant suns. 

“If the pressure of light is to be invoked to 
explain the mysteries of comets, the first of the 
astronomical riddles enumerated, it would follow 
that a comet must be composed, in part at least, 
of a fine dust. Careful observations extending 
over centuries, coupled with what we know of 
the meteorites that sometimes bury themselves 
in the earth, have taught us that a comet may be 
regarded as a nucleus composed of more or less 
coarse grains of solid matter, of an envelope 
which is called the ‘coma’ and which surrounds 
the nucleus, and lastly of a tail trailing luminously 
behind the nucleus for, perhaps, a hundred million 
miles or more.” 


Obviously, adds Mr. Kaempffert, the mete- 
oric grains constituting the nucleus are so 
large that they must surely resist the pressure 
of light. In the gaseous envelope or coma 
and, above all, in the tail, we must look for 
evidences of light pressure. 

Titania herself had no bridal veil so filmy 
as the tail of any comet. Hundreds of cubic 
miles of that wonderful appendage are out- 
weighted by a jarful of air. By means of the 
spectroscope we have magically transported 
this fairy plume to our laboratories and have 
discovered that it is akin to the blue flame 
of our gas stoves, “for the gas by which we 
cook and the delicate tresses of a comet both 
consist of combinations of hydrogen and car- 
bon, appropriately called by chemists hydro- 
carbons.” 

When first it makes its entry into the sky 
far removed from the sun, a comet is de- 
fined by Mr. Kaempffert as “a tailless blotch 
of light.” As a comet skims on towards the 
sun, the hydrocarbons of the tail split up un- 
der the increasing heat into hydrogen gas and 


hydrocarbons of a higher boiling point. With 
a still closer approach to the sun, these more 
resistent hydrocarbons eventually yield to the 
increasing heat and are decomposed in the 
form of soot. Interplanetary space is airless. 
Hence the soot cannot burn. It must pursue 
the comet in the form of a dust train. The 
particles constituting that train are small 
enough to be toyed with by the pressure of 
sunlight. No matter where the comet may be 
in its orbit, whether it has just entered the 
solar system or is speeding away, that plume 
is inevitably tossed away from the sun just 
as if a mighty wind were blowing it from 
the central luminary. The appendage of shin- 
ing dust is the symbol of the triumph of light 
over solar gravitation. 

The soot particles are scarcely all of the 
same size. The sun’s light may act with vary- 
ing force on the train of dust so that more 
than one tail may be formed. In this way 
Arrhenius explains the wonderful comet of 
1744, which had no less than five tails, and 
the astonishing three-tailed comet of Donati, 
discovered in 1858. 

Before these cometary vagaries may be 


-deemed quite explained, there remains one 


other question to answer. Is the pressure of 
light sufficiently rapid in its effect to account 
for the flashlike rapidity with which a com- 
et’s tail changes? 


“Newton saw the great comet of 1680 throw 
out a tail sixty million miles long in two days. 
Is the pressure of light able to accomplish that 
staggering feat? Arrhenius has calculated that 
a particle of one-half the critical diameter would 
be hurled through space by a light-pressure at the 
stupendous speed of 865,000 miles an hour. Com- 
etary dust particles are only one-eighteenth of that 
diameter, which means that they would flash over 
the same 865,000 miles in less than four minutes. 
Clearly, light pressure is more than equal to the 
task of tossing out a luminous pennant sixty 
million miles in length in two days. 

“In order that we may link the tails of comets 
and the phenomena of the sun in the kinship of 
cosmic forces we must commence again by stat- 
ing in a simple way the nature of the solar 
secrets which are to be revealed. The great ball 
of fire which we call the Sun is not really the 
sun. No one has ever seen the sun. A series 
of concentric shells envelops a nucleus of which 
we know absolutely nothing except that it must 
be almost infinitely hotter than the fiercest furnace, 
and that it must amount to more than nine- 
tenths of the solar mass. That nucleus is the 
real sun, forever hidden from us. The outermost 
of the enveloping shell is about five thousand miles 
thick, and is called the ‘chromosphere.’ It is a 
gaseous flood.” 
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HERE are poets of the moonlight 

and poets of the sunlight. The 
poets of the moonlight have a 
witchery and beauty of their 
NON DZ own, but their light “4 a reflected 
light and it has in it no heat-rays and no 
actinic rays. It lacks vitalizing power. The 
flowers that grow in it are apt to be pallid 
and drooping. Poe was a moonlight poet all 
the time, Shelley and Keats a good share of 
the time, Swinburne nearly all of the time. 
Wordsworth and Browning were poets of the 
sunlight. Tennyson had moonlight moods, but 
at his best he was one of the great sun- 
light poets. Kipling and Whitman could be 
nothing else. The moonlight poets usually 
draw their inspiration not directly from life 
as it pulsates around them, but from “old, un- 
happy, far-off things,” and especially from the 
life that is reflected in the ancient Greek and 
Roman literature and the medieval myths, Too 
often they have little skill in the art of living 
and their idea of getting close to the heart of 
life is to dabble in the stream of debauchery. 
Outside of their books and their moonlight 
dreams, they are rather helpless and pathetic, 
prone to regard themselves as an alien and 
superior race whose sufferings are a certificate 
of their high calling. This is the way they 
love to talk of themselves. 


“The poet is the real man in the moon, that 
came down too soon, and is always asking his 
way—to the moon. He is, so to speak, a phan- 
tom in fleshly garb, an inspired specter, embod- 
ied for a while for mystic purposes of divine 
speech; and even to the gross sense of the world 
there is a suspicion of the supernatural about 
him, and about his life even an air of romantic 
miracle. The earth he treads is to him 
a star, vibrating with radiance. He feels the 
stellar light breaking from beneath his feet, 
through all its rocky crust; he hears its plane- 
tary song, star to star, across the holy gulfs of 
space. He is lonely—and yet never alone; filled 
with awe—yet never afraid; an atom—and yet 
an immensity; homeless—and yet so strangely at 
home. . . . Inthe crowded avenue he is walk- 
ing upon moonbeams; the gods beckon him at 
street corners; in the close packed car he talks 
with spirits, and in the roaring vortices of traffic 
he is deep in the heart of the ancient wood.” 


Of course there is an element of truth in 
all this; but much the same sort of description 
could be applied to many other classes of ab- 








stract thinkers—inventors, philosophers, musi- 
cians, artists and orators. The sooner we get 
away from the idea that because a man writes 
in rhyme he is in a class all by himself, the 
sooner the world will cease to regard the poet 
as a pathological specimen. 

Of course we need all kinds of real poets— 
solar, lunar and stellar. Swinburne was one 
of the greatest of our lunar poets and his 
death has called forth numerous tributes in 
verse. The best one we have seen is the fol- 
lowing in Blackwoods: 


IN MEMORY OF SWINBURNE 
By A.Lrrep Noyes. 


April whispers—‘“can’st thou, too, die, 
Lover of life and lover of mine?” 
April, queen over earth and sky 
Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine: 
Master in song, good-bye, good-bye, 
Down to the dim sea-line. 


“This is my singing season,” he cried, 

“April, what sweet new song do you bring?” 
April came and knelt at his side 

Breathing a song too great to sing— 
Death!—and the dark cage-door swung wide: 

Seaward the soul took wing. 


Sleep, on the breast of thine old-world lover, 
Sleep, by thy “fair green-girdled” sea! 
There shall thy soul with the sea-birds hover, 
Free of the deep as their wings are free; 
Free, for the grave-flowers only cover 
This, the dark cage of thee, 


Thee, the storm-bird, nightingale-souled, 
Brother of Sappho, the seas reclaim! 
Age upon age have the great waves rolled 
Mad with her music, exultant, aflame; 
Thee, thee too, shall their glory enfold, 

Lit with thy snow-winged fame. 


Back, thro’ the years, fleets the sea-bird’s wing: 
Sappho, of old time, once,—ah, hark! 

So did he love her of old and sing! 
Listen, he flies to her, back thro’ the dark! 

Sappho, of old time, once. Yea, Spring 
Calls him home to her, hark! 


Sappho, long since, in the years far sped, 
Sappho, I loved thee! Did I not seem 

Fosterling only of earth? I have fled, 
Fled to thee, sister. Time is a dream! 

Shelley is here with us! Death lies dead! 
Ah, how the bright waves gleam. 
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Wide was the cage-door, idly swinging; 
April touched me and whispered “come.” 

Out and away to the great deep winging, 
Sister, I flashed to thee over the foam, 

Out to the sea of Eternity, singing 
“Mother, thy child comes home.” 


Ah, but how shall we welcome May 

Here where the wing of song droops low, 
Here by the last green swinging spray 

Brushed by the sea-bird’s wings of snow, 
We that gazed on his glorious way 

Out where the great winds blow? 


April whispers—can’st thou, too, die, 
Lover of life and lover of mine? 
April, conquering earth and sky 
Yearns, and her trembling lashes shine: 
Master in song, good-bye, good-bye, 
Down to the dim searline. 


When John Davidson, the British poet, dis- 
appeared a few weeks ago, he left a parcel 
containing the manuscript for a new volume. 
We have the advance sheets before us as we 
write (“Fleet Street and Other Poems”: 
Mitchell Kennerley), and we feel as we look 
them over that all of Davidson’s poetical mes- 
sage, as some one has recently said, was de- 
livered some time ago. There are an aloofness 
and futility about the book that become at times 
painful. Here, however, is a picture which 
has interest and poetic suggestion: 


THE WASP 
By Joun Davipson 


Once as I went by rail to Epping Street, 

Both windows being open, a wasp flew in; 

Through the compartment swung and almost out, 

Scarce seen, scarce heard; but dead against the 
ne 

Entitled “Smoking,” did the train’s career 

Arrest her passage. Such a wonderful 

Impervious transparency, before 

That palpitating moment, had never yet 

Her airy voyage thwarted. Undismayed, 

With diligence incomparable, she sought 

An exit, till the letters like a snare 

Entangled her; or else the frosted glass 

And signature indelible appeared 

The key to all the mystery: there she groped, 

And flirted petulant wings, and fiercely sang 

A counter-spell against the sorcery, 

The sheer enchantment that inhibited 

Her access to the world—her birthright there! 

So visible, and so beyond her reach! 

Baffled and raging like a tragic queen, 

She left at last the stencilled tablet; roamed 

The pane a while to cool her regal ire, : 

Then tentatively touched the window-frame: 

Sure footing still, tho rougher than the glass; 

Dissimilar in texture, and so obscure! 
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Perplexed now by opacity, with foot and wing 

She coasted up and down the wood and worked 

Her wrath to passion-point again. Then from 
the frame 

She slipped by chance into the open space 

Left by the lowered sash:—the world once more 

In sight! She paused; she closed her wings, and 
felt 

The air with learned antenne for the smooth 

Resistance that she knew now must belong 

To such mysterious transparences. 

No foothold? Down she fell—six inches down!— 

Hovered a second, dazed and delirious still; 

Then soared away, a captive queen set free. 


Our poets are beginning to catch the in- 
spiration of the peace congresses and arbitra- 
tion conferences of the day. There are some 
fine lines in Mr. Torrence’s poem written for 
the recent congress held in Chicago, but the 
poem as a whole is rather ineffective: 


WAR 


By Ripcety TorrENCE 


I heard in the street the echoing trouble of mul- 
tiple drums: 

The driving fifes are near and clear and now 
the army comes, 

The soldiers, the sailors, the banners and the 
brave; 

And we shall have a victory and they shall have 
a grave. 


I heard the bitter trumpets cry out around the 
sun, 

As, shadow by shadow, the fight was lost and 
won. 

The clouds drew down and listened, hearing un- 
der them 

The music mourning in the rain and this the 
requiem: 


The house not made with hands is being over- 
thrown, 

The young men’s vision fades, the old men’s 
dream is flown, 

They turned upon their brothers, how shall they 
atone? 

Awake, behold the field, for they have slain their 
own. 


Since Joseph I. C. Clarke took up the task 
of publicity agent for one of our great cor- 
porations we have missed the touch of his pen 
in the pages of our magazines. A recent num- 
ber of the N. Y. Times, however, gives us a 
passionate plea from him for international 
peace. It is eloquent rather than poetical, and 
it has too strong a note of hopelessness, con- 
sidering the progress the world has been mak- 
ing in the right direction on this subject. It 
is too long to reprint entire in these pages. 
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THE AGONY OF PEACE 


By JosepH I. C. CLARKE 


Where are thy portents, Peace? 

What sign on land or sea 

Of thy great coming, of thy rule to be? 
The fifing and the drumming do not cease: 
Gun-thunder smites the air, 

And shakes the earth beneath. 

Bait we not still the war-dogs in their lair, 
And toil at harvesting of dragon’s teeth? 


Yea, as the crown and triumph of our time 

“Ten thousand leagues of sea behind each keel.” 

Have we not sung in pompous rhyme, 

The homing of our bergs of steel? 

Have they not steered in column through the 
night 

With rhythmic beat of engine-thrashing psalms, 

Now slow, now fast; 

Have they not flaunted forth our might 

In frigid zone and tropic calms, 

And halted, trim as virgins, here at last? 


Yet while the notes of glory swarm, 

We know 

The God who makes the winds to blow 

Or loud or hushed, 

And weaves the lightning over sea and land, 
Might in one hour of night and storm 

Have seen our steel-ribbed Titans crushed 
Like eggshells in the hollow of His hand. 


O irony of iron age and vaunting brain, 

See England, trembling in a rage of fright, 

Arming her shopmen, peering o’er the main, 

Because a mummer rises blood bedight, 

And shakes stage thunder o’er a pictured scene— 

England, whose empire nigh a thousand years 
has been! 


Yea, ’mong the nations old and wise, 

As with us, ocean-belted, young and free, 
See we not marching hosts with hollow cries 
Darken the heights and camp upon the sea, 
And then cry Peace? 


See base distrust, the red-eyed hound of hate, 
Rule in a world by phantom foes alarmed. 
Hear him who newly grasps our helm of state :— 
“We would be blind if now we hesitate 

To arm against the other nations armed.” 


Lord, when we pray Thy peace with loud amen, 
What answer comes, 

Save from one raucous voice amid the drums :— 
“Our guns, our ships, our fighting men, 

These be the peace-compellers; give me these, 
And I will give. you peace on lands and seas.” 


Must it forever be a poet’s dream— 

The land secure, the mind at rest, 

The cutthroat tamed and laboring at an oar, 
The braggart silent and ashamed, 


The toiler happy as a monarch seem, 

The woman with her baby at her breast, 
Aglow with joy that war shall be no more, 
Sunrise and moonrise bring a happy gleam, 
And all man’s toil tell something of the song 
The stars are singing as they sweep along? 
Must it forever be a weakling’s dream, 

With trust and justice by the strong o’ertrod, 
And peace still worshipped as to-morrow’s god? 


Most of our readers will readily recall the 
tragedy in Union Square, New York, in which 
a young anarchist was killed by the bomb 
which he intended for the police. Mr. Gilder, 
whose editorial offices face on the Square, 
was one of those to look upon the misguided 
young man’s dying struggles, and at the an- 
nual dinner of the Methodist Union of New 
York several weeks ago he read a poem in- 
spired by the occasion: 


IN UNION SQUARE 
By RicHAarp Watson GILDER 


The birds a comedy were playing, 

In Union Square, this very eve, 

And men and maidens homeward straying 
Stopped at the fountain, could not leave, 
As back and forth the swallows dashed, 
Into the leaping waters flashed, 

Then flung away, 

But to return and cut the spray 

With crosswise wing in endless play; 
And if they rest 

Momently on a lily pad, 

Where rise the waters to each breast, 
Off they wing on journeys mad— 
North, south, east, west, 

As if self-conscious in their glee 

And glad that human eyes could see; 
As if they said, “Awhile be glad! 
Forget, ye mortals, all ye may. 

Forget last night, forget to-day, 

Forget to-morrow. 

Forget the blood stain on the pave, 
Growing mercifully dim, 

Just outside the fountain’s rim, 

Where a dazed boy in murder soiled 
The passion of the souls that toiled; 
Forget the haunting sorrow; 

Forget the demagogs that rave; 

Forget the starvelings—all the pain 

Of this strange world; forget it all; 
Forget the thunder and the rain; 
Listen to the birds that call; 

Get joy from the glisten of their wings; 
Be happy with all happy things; 

Just for a little time 

Listen to the alluring rhyme, 

But not too long, O, not too long. 

A brief while tremble with the song, 
That ye may grow more sure and strong, 
To right the wrong, to right the wrong. 
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Last month we published a poem that ap- 
peared anonymously in the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, entitled “The Fighting Failure.” We 
find another, by the same pen, in the same 
paper, which is a complementary picture to 
Kipling’s Vampire: 


THE WOMAN WHO UNDERSTANDS 
By Everarp JAcK APPLETON 


Somewhere she waits to make you win, your soul 
in her firm white hands— 

Somewhere the gods have made for you the 
Woman Who Understands! 


As the tide went out she found him 
Lashed to a spar of Despair, 
The wreck of his Ship around him— 
The wreck of his Dreams in the air; 
Found him and loved him and gathered 
The soul of him close to her heart— 
The soul that had sailed an uncharted sea, 
The soul that had sought to win and be free— 
The soul of which she was part! 
And there in the dusk she cried to the man, 
“Win your battle—you can, you can!” 


Broken by Fate, unrelenting, 
Scarred by the lashings of Chance; 
Bitter his heart—unrepenting— 
Hardened by Circumstance; 
Shadowed by Failure ever, 
Cursing, he would have died, 
But the touch of her hand, her warm, strong hand, 
And her love of his soul took full command. 
Just at the turn of the tide! 
Standing beside him, filled with trust, 
“Win!” she whispered, “you must, you 
must!” 


Helping and loving and guiding, 
Urging, when that were best, 
Holding her fears in hiding 
Deep in her quiet breast; 
This is the woman who kept him 
True to his standards lost, 
When, tossed in the storm and stress of strife, 
He thought himself through with the game of life 
And ready to pay the cost. 
Watching and guarding, whispering still, 
“Win! You can—and you will, you will!” 


This is the story of ages, 
This is the woman’s way; 
Wiser than seers or sages, 
Lifting us, day by day; 
Facing all things with a courage 
Nothing can daunt or dim, 
Treading Life’s path, wherever it leads— 
Lined with flowers or choked with weeds, 
But ever with him—with him! 
Guidon—comrade—golden spur— 
The men who win are helped by her! 
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Somewhere she waits, strong in belief, your soul 
in her firm white hands ; 
Thank well the gods when she comes to you— 
the Woman Who Understands! 


If a bard of the hoboes is wanted, we pre- 
sume Mr. Kemp can fill the bill for he has 
had personal experiences among them. The 
poem below is taken from Everybody's: 


WAITING FOR A TRAIN 
By Harry H, Kemp 


How the days go by, friend, sun and moon and 
sun; 

How the hurrying, heartless years speed them, 
one by one. 

What’s the use of working when the night’s so 
near? 

I want time to dream my dream, have my share 
of cheer. 

Let the husky farmers labor day by day; 

Let them live their iron life in their iron way; 

Let the plodding merchant slave for purse and 
pride— 

For us wilding apples grow by the green wayside. 


In the meadows lush and sweet hear the cattle 
low; 

Musical the far-heard brook tinkles in its flow; 

Keen the smell of plowed fields in each languid 
gust— 

Underneath my careless shirt timid hands are 
thrust. 

Waited on by woodland nymphs, wooed by maiden 
airs, 

I am pulsed with wind-blown joys, freed from 
driven cares. 

We are sons of Ishmael, errant kin to Cain— 

Sitting by a water-tank waiting for a train. 


Douse your pipes and dodge your heads, hide and 
lie in wait; 

Yonder, coiling o’er the plain, creeps the distant 
freight. 

Now the smoke is piling up, streaming hair-like 
back, 

And the engine looms and steams down the 
gleaming track, 


All aboard! she’s off again, bearing us afar; 

We are going forth to-day where strange coun- 
tries are. 

Just a little verse or two garnered in my brain 

Underneath the water-tank waiting for a train. 


The longing for one loved and lost has al- 
ways been a favorite theme for the poets, es- 
pecially the moonlight poets. Poe recurred to 
it again and again. There is a beautiful lyric 
on the subject in the latest volume by Stephen 


’ Phillips which we overlooked when we noticed 


the volume a number of months ago. 
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TO A LOST LOVE 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


I cannot look upon thy grave, 
Tho there the rose is sweet; 

Better to hear the long wave wash 
These wastes about my feet! 

Shall I take comfort? Dost thou live 
A spirit, tho afar, 

With a deep hush about thee, like 
The stillness round a star? 

Oh, thou art cold! In that high sphere 
Thou art a thing apart, 

Losing in saner happiness 
This madness of the heart. 

And yet, at times, thou still shalt feel 
A passing breath, a pain; 

Disturb’d, as tho a door in heaven 
Had oped and closed again. 

And thou shalt shiver, while the hymns, 
The solemn hymns, shall cease; 

A moment half remember me: 
Then turn away to peace. 

But oh, for evermore thy look, 
Thy laugh, thy charm, thy tone, 

Thy sweet and wayward earthliness, 
Dear trivial things, are gone! 

Therefore I look not on thy grave, 
Tho there the rose is sweet; 

But rather hear the loud wave wash 
These wastes about my feet. 


Here is another poem that tugs at the heart- 
strings—a cry of poignant sorrow from a 
hopeless heart. We take it from McClure’s. 


“GRANDMITHER, THINK NOT I FORGET” 
By Witta Sisert CATHER 


Grandmither, think not I forget, when I come 
back to town, 

An’ wander the old ways again, an’ tread them 
up and down. 

I never smell the clover bloom, nor see the swal- 
lows pass 

Without I mind how good ye were unto a little 
lass. 

I never hear the winter rain a-pelting all night 
through, 

Without I think and mind me of how cold it falls 
on you. 

And if I come not often to your bed beneath the 
thyme, 
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Mayhap ’tis that I’d change wi’ ye, and gie my 
bed for thine, 
Would like to sleep in thine. 


I never hear the summer winds among the roses 


blow, 

Without I wonder why it was ye loved the lassie 
so. 

Ye gave me cakes and lollipops and pretty toys 
a store,— 


I never thought I should come back and ask ye 
now for more. 

Grandmither, gie me your still, white hands, that 
lie upon your breast, 

For mine do beat the dark all night and never 
find me rest; 

They grope among the shadows, an’ they beat 
the cold black air, 

They go seekin’ in the darkness, an’ they never 
find him there, 

They never find him there. 


Grandmither, gie me your sightless eyes, that I 
may never see 

His own a-burnin’ full o’ love that must not shine 
for me. 

Grandmither, gie me your peaceful lips, white as 
the kirkyard snow, 

For mine be tremblin’ wi’ the wish that he must 
never know. 

Grandmither, gie me your clay-stopped ears, that 
I may never hear 

My lad a-singin’ in the night when I am sick wi’ 


fear; 

A-singin’ when the moonlight over a’ the land 
is white— 

Ah, God! [ll up an’ go to him a-singin’ in the 
night, 


A-callin’ in the night. 


Grandmither, gie me your clay-cold heart that 
has forgot to ache, 

For mine be fire within my breast and yet it 
cannot break. 

Wi’ every beat it’s callin’ for things that must not 


be,— 

An’ can ye not let me creep in an’ rest awhile 
y ye? 

A little lass afeard o’ dark slept by ye years 
agone— 


An’ she has found what night can hold ’twixt 
sundown an’ the dawn! 
So when I plant the rose an’ rue above your 
grave for ye, 
Ye’ll know it’s under rue an’ rose that I would 
like to be, 
That I would like to be. 
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Recent Fiction and the Critics 


N one of his most cruel moods, 
Bernard Shaw has remarked that 
] our sorrow for the death of a 
dear friend is always mingled 
with a sense of relief of being 
finally done with him. We have been at times 
impatient at the regularity with which a new 
novel from the pen of Mar- 
THE ion Crawford came to our 
WHITE SISTER desk every season, but now 
that we have received the 
last book,* save one said to be completed in 
manuscript, from the dexterous pen of this 
wizard of fiction, we note his passage with un- 
mingled regret. There is a touching appro- 
priateness in “The White Sister” which takes 
us back to the Roman life on which Mr. Craw- 
ford’s major efforts are based. Ippolito Sara- 
cinesca figures in it, and one sees the author 
moving on thrice familiar ground in these 
pages. There is also, remarks The Tribune 
(New York), an element in the story which 
gives it poignant personal interest. Mr. Craw- 
fora’s feeling for the Catholic Church, which 
appears to have deepened in the latter years of 
his life, finds vivid expression in the latest 
child of his brain. His heroine enters a con- 
vent before the story is far advanced, and the 
force of religious conviction is movingly 
demonstrated. 

“The White Sister,” while possessing the 
merit to be expected of work done in a happy 
mood, is not altogether a cheerful romance. 
The father of Angela Chiaromonte, the hero- 
ine, had been so devoted to the Papacy that 
he had refused to go through the civil cere- 
mony with his wife, after they had been safely 
married in church. The girl’s mother is dead, 
and at the father’s death, his sister the Mar- 
chesa del Prato, first steals and destroys the 
Prince’s will and then drives Angela penni- 
less out of the house. Angela, having only 
the status of a foundling, can claim no inheri- 
tance. Her betrothed is obliged at this crucial 
moment to follow ‘his duty as an officer of the 
Italian army in Africa, and presently he is 
reported to have been killed. Angela enters a 
convent and is on the point of going to Ran- 
goon to nurse the lepers when her lover, as by 
a miracle, is brought back to life. Angela’s 
vows are not easily to be cast off, and she is 





*Tue Wuite Sister. By Marion Crawford. The Mac- 
millan Company. 





hardly the girl to sacrifice celestial to earthly 
love. In the extreme distress of their lives 
Ippolito pours the balm of hope into their 
wounds: 

“‘T am going to lay the whole matter before 
the Cardinal Vicar at once. I can be with him in 
twenty minutes, and I am going to tell him the 
plain truth. 1 do not think that any nun was 
ever more true to her vows than Sister Giovanna 
has been since your return. But there is a limit 
beyond which fidelity to an obligation may bring 
ruin and even death to someone whom the prom- 
ise did not at first concern. When the time is 
reached it is the plain duty of those who have 
received that promise to relieve the maker of it 
from its observance, even tho not asked to do so. 
This is what I am going to say to the Cardinal 
Vicar in half an hour.’ 

“The nun rose with a spring, and was at the 
door in an instant, and in her heart rang such a 
chorus of glory and rejoicing as not even the an- 
gels have heard since the Morning Stars sang 
together.” 


The reviewers are disposed to treat Mr. 
Crawford’s last or, more correctly, his penul- 
timate word, in fiction uncommonly well. 
There is only one fault found with the book, 
namely, that the vindictive conduct of the 
Marchesa del Prato, which bears at the out- 
set so important a purpose in the dramatic 
development of the plot, is left to count sim- 
ply as an episode accelerating the march of 
fate. We are constrained to feel, one critic 
remarks, that Mr. Crawford has hoodwinked 
us by exciting undue curiosity as to the up- 
shot of a transaction of which he does not 
really mean to make very much. Still fate is 
often unreasonable and there is much of the 
fatalist in Crawford’s philosophic composition. 
“Destiny,” he says somewhere in the book, 
“has many disguises and many moods. Some- 
times, the unexpected leaps up from its hiding- 
place and strikes stunning blows right and left 
like Orestes among the steers in Tauris, or a 
maniac let loose among sane men. But some- 
times Fate lurks in her lair, silently poring 
over the tablets of the future, and she notes 
all we say, scrawling ‘Folly’ against our wisest 
speeches and stamping ‘So be it’ under the 
carelessly spoken jest.” 

Mr. Crawford, in the opinion of the London 
Times, was not one of the great masters of 
fiction. His characters do not—in that inde- 
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finable and yet unmistakable fashion of great 
fiction—live; they are, however, very human 
and entertaining phantoms. “The great mas- 
ters of fiction,” this reviewer affirms, “pre- 
serve for the most part a strict incognito in 
their work. We are conscious only of a 
haunting sense of their pervasiveness, as one 
is conscious of the east or south wind blow- 
ing. True creation implies indeed a creator 
whose gift of life is also a gift of freedom. 
And it is no more than a truism to say that 
the author hearkens after and waits upon his 
characters rather than his characters are sub- 
servient to him. The little masters, however, 
have other methods.” To quote further: 


“They win the affection and advocacy as well 
as the. interest and admiration of their readers. 
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They attract as much by theif caprices, by their 
personal opinions and prejudices, by their genial 
and sometimes even patronizing comments on 
their characters, as by the story they have to nar- 
rate, or the problem to air. And so, as time goes 
on, such an author becomes for his chosen cir- 
cle a real and almost a confidential friend. And 
every book from his pen is in part a piece of fic- 
tion, and in part a renewed revelation of one 
known well, but never too well—for at that point 
the stimulant becomes a narcotic. ‘The White 
Sister’ is the last book from the hand of Marion 
Crawford. If it does not add very greatly to 
his reputation as a writer, it will at least estrange 
no admirer among the many to whom his per- 
sonality no less than his talents has endeared 
him. It is an open, manly, and charming per- 
sonality that all but actually steps out every few 
pages from behind the peepshow of this story.” 





NOTE of disappointment is 
sounded in the reviews of Mrs. 
A Julia Frankau’s character study, 
“Sebastian,”* known as “The In- 
complete Etonian” in England. 
In the opinion of the New York World, the 
book, like the school career of its slender hero, 
falls just short of the well- 


SEBASTIAN rounded. “Sebastian,” the 
reviewer maintains, is dis- 
tinctly inferior to “Pigs in Clover,” which 


gave its author a place in American inter- 
est a few years ago. But for the vogue of 
the earlier work, he thinks, there would be 
little inducement for the publication of a later 
one on this side of the ocean. Sebastian dar- 
ingly criticizes the Eton establishment and 
leaves the school in disgust before graduation. 
His rebellious attitude towards a great British 
institution is sufficient to furnish the book of 
the headstrong boy with an appeal to British 
readers. “But,” the writer continues, “the 
youth reveals really not height, depth nor 
breadth of character sufficient to make him a 
subject of international concern.” This criti- 
cism reveals the amazing lack of penetration 
in the majority of reviews. Our critics are not 
concerned with the art of the portraiture, but 
with the morals of the characters depicted. 
The San Francisco Chronicle, for example, 
objects to the hero’s confession of his youth- 
ful dissipations to his mother. “This Gallic 
touch,” it remarks, “is wholly out of character 
and it shows the author is utterly wrong in 
her appreciation of the wholesome young Eng- 
lishman. Sebastian, spoiled, vain, as he is, 





* SepastTiaN. By Frank Danby. The Macmillan Company. 





would never have related his amours to his 
mother. It takes a Latin strain in the blood 
to accomplish such things.” The question as 
to whether complete confidence should exist 
between mother and child in all things is dis- 
putable, but it is not the question at issue.. 
Mrs. Frankau calls her book not “The Young 
Englishman,” but “Sebastian,” and Sebastian 
as well as his mother are portrayed as excep- 
tional characters. The Argonaut (San Fran- 
cisco) admits that “Sebastian” is a book of un- 
usual strength, full of strong, convincing char- 
acters, but advises the author to direct her 
skill toward the creation of characters who 
are “not merely strong, but lovable and of 
heroes whom we can remember with some- 
thing like fervor.” It is just this sort of ad- 
vice dinned into Mrs. Frankau’s ears by the 
superficial reviews of two continents that, in 
the opinion of Mr. Philip Tillinghast, is re- 
sponsible for the inferiority of the present 
novel to the author’s earlier and more power- 
ful efforts. Mrs. Frankau’s later books, he 
remarks in The Forum, are carefully written; 
they show much understanding of human na- 
ture; and they are not books which are likely 
to call forth hostile comment; but they lack 
that ample largeness of view, that powerful 
singleness of purpose, that exuberant vitality, 
which, in the case of “Pigs in Clover” and 
“Dr. Phillip,” compelled recognition, even in 
the face of a storm of protest as novels of the 
first magnitude. What has happened to Mrs. 
Frankau is not unlike that which happens to 
a large proportion of successful novelists; yet, 
Mr. Tillinghast thinks, because of her peculiar 
talents it is a little more noticeable and a 
great deal more regrettable. Only young au- 
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thors in the first flush of enthusiasm dare fully 
to defy convention; with each successive year 
they find themselves, almost unconsciously per- 
haps, a little more narrowed down, a little 
more hampered in form and in subject, by 
what is expected of them, by what is demanded 
by the generation we live in. 

“Sebastian,” the writer goes on to say, in a 
subtle analysis of the novel, is the best of 
Mrs. Frankau’s latest excursions in fiction. 
The theme, the true inwardness of which has 
escaped the majority of Mrs. Frankau’s Ameri- 
can critics, is in itself one of the most pro- 
foundly interesting to be found in the range 
of modern fiction: the inferiority of the half- 
breed. The problem, in its physical aspect, 
has already interested Mrs. Frankau in at 
least one of her books. In “Pigs in Clover” 
the plot turns upon the mental and moral 
gulf which separates Karl Althaus, a fine, 
large-hearted Hebrew gentleman, full of high 
aspirations and pride of race, from his half- 
brother Louis, who is a currish, cowardly 
mongrel, who has added to all the worst qual- 
ities of his father’s race the additional vicious- 
ness acquired from his mother, an English 
girl of the London streets. In “Sebastian,” 


Mrs. Frankau has studied a problem which, 
altho analogous to this, is really quite new in 
English fiction: the problem whether the off- 


spring of two people who, altho of the same 
blood, are mentally so out of sympathy as to 
be practically a different race, will not, like 
the physical half-breed, inherit the weaknesses 
of both father and mother and the strength 
of neither. Sebastian is a mental and moral 
half-breed. 

Sebastian’s father is the head of a proud 
old firm of paper manufacturers. Altho he has 
married into a social stratum above him, and 
understands his wife’s contempt for a mere 
money-maker like himself, he remains to the 
last as proud of his business on the one hand 
as he is, on the other, of his wife and son. 
The wife, sprung from a long line of literary 
and artistic folk, considers herself splendidly 
tolerant of her husband’s inferiority. Sebas- 
tian, the product of this ill-assorted union, is 
from early childhood admittedly his mother’s 
child, heir to her hereditary gifts. It never 
occurs to his father, save as an unattainable 
longing, that he might carry on the firm name 
which otherwise must perish. It is an under- 
stood thing that Sebastian is to be a literary 
genius, that he is to go through Eton and 
Cambridge, regardless of time or cost. But 
matters do not work out quite in the prescribed 
way. His verse is good, but not quite good 
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enough; and somehow the prizes in school al- 
ways just escape him. To the authentic artis- 
tic temperament, such as that of his mother, 
the consciousness of good work sincerely done 
would have been reward enough. Sebastian 
must have the acclaim of public recognition, 
the substantial reward of money prize. The 
business instinct inherited from the father calls 
for equivalent for value received. This is 
why, to his mother’s distress, he turns his back 
on college. 

Another motive, born of his shrewd obser- 
vation that is not a heritage from his mother, 
leads him to definitely abandon literature and 
go into business, the paper business of his 
father and uncles—and this impulse is simply 
and solely the discovery that his father is a 
desperately sick man, who may at any day or 
hour be stricken with death. Curiously enough, 
he discovers that while he had always loved 
languages and hated mathematics, the rudi- 
ments of business and the mere mechanical 
task of casting up columns come to him with 
amazing ease. He has also the inborn gift 
of affability and persuasiveness; boy though 
he is, the business grows under his hand. When 
in a few brief years the father does suddenly 
die, and Sebastian acquires full control, he 
launches forth upon a scale that amazes his 
competitors, frightens some of them, and se- 
cretly amuses others who foresee the inevitable 
end. “For, of course,” Mr. Tillinghast re- 
marks, “Sebastian as a business man is no 
more sterling coin than he was as a man of 
letters. His-material demand for payment 
spoiled him as an poet, his visionary tempera- 
ment spoils him for a merchant. In short, he 
is an intellectual half-breed, with all the weak- 
nesses of the business man and the man of 
letters, and with the saving qualities of 
neither.” 


“Had Mrs. Frankau been quite honest in her 
treatment of this problem it must have ended in 
failure—the blotting out of the unfit. But her 
careful and circumscribed little scaffolding de- 
manded a happy ending, and she must build ac- 
cordingly. So she brings to the rescue a very 
rich and very generous man who happens to love 
Sebastian’s widowed mother, and for her sake is 
willing to sink a few millions in Sebastian’s crip- 
pled business—with the intention, however, of 
keeping a strong guiding hand on the lad’s future 
movements. Here, as in ‘The Heart of a Child,’ 
Mrs. Frankau has begged the issue; but one does 
not seriously mind it because the real solution 
is sufficiently obvious. Only we sincerely hope 
that in her future books she will revert to her 
earlier attitude of indifference to the public and 
absorption in her art for art’s sake.” 
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EVER in our experience,” the 

“ publishers of Susan Glaspell’s 
N novel* write to us, “has a first 
book been received with such un- 

divided approval. We are not ac- 

customed to receive a publisher’s statements 
at par, but on perusing the reviews of Miss 
Glaspell’s story, we must ad- 

THE GLORY OF mit that the statement is 

THE CONQUERED hardly exaggerated. The 

author, who is said to be a 
girl just out of college, is hailed by Dr. Fred- 
eric Taber Cooper as “one of the important 
discoveries of the year.” “This book,” says 
John Vance Cheney in the Chicago Examiner, 
“will bring glad, truthful freshness to the 
heart not wholly withered or grown hard with 
strife and care and trouble.” Edwin Mark- 
ham, that ever young enthusiast, exclaims in 
the New York American, “Susan Glaspell has 
written a story with a strong psychological 
frame-work—a story tingling with a sense of 
life and its hidden meanings—a story where 
the commonplace and tragic jostle, where tears 
are not far from laughter, where the mystery 
of love and evil ever loom up demanding an- 
swer from our stammering lips.” 

“The Glory of the Conquered” is a story of 
the love of a married couple; it is a story 
without a villain and reaches an unusual pitch 
of dramatic interest without introducing a sin- 
gle character of moral laxity. Karl, the hus- 
band, is a great scientist, lecturing at the 
University of Chicago; his wife, Ernestine, is 
an artist with tremendous potential powers. 
Life holds infinite possibilities for both when 
the husband’s eyesight is destroyed through 
an accident in the laboratory by some power- 
ful virus. His research is at an end; blind, 
helpless, he is in the clutches of a fierce de- 
spair. His calamity necessitates no less the 
readjustment of the wife’s attitude toward 
life. A great idea comes to her: she will 
become Karl’s eyes. Out of her love for him 
and out of her study at the University she 
learns bit by bit to become an assistant so in- 
telligent and sympathetic that her husband can 
continue his work with her help. When, how- 
ever, at last she is about to reveal her great 
secret to him, the inevitable of such stories 
happens, and Karl is taken suddenly ill with 
appendicitis. He dies, and for some time 
following the wife finds her only pleasure in 
bitterness at her fate and in keeping recol- 
lections of him fresh and tender. How her 
shattered nature and erroneous ideals become 


*Tue GLory oF THE CONQUERED... By Susan Glaspell. 


Frederick E. Stokes Company. 


atune again with life and with the people 
that daily flow around and past her is happily 
exemplified by “the glory of the conquered.” 
The two chapters, “Patchwork Quilts” and 
“Ash Heap and Rose Jar” are written so finely 
and with such bright hopefulness that, in the 
opinion of the Boston Transcript, they are 
worth anybody’s time, even that of the per- 
son who knows full well that Miss Glaspell is 
concealing plenty of old-fashioned didacticism 
under a graceful exterior. 

“A few more books of this sort,’ remarks 
Elia W. Peattie in the Chicago Tribune, “will 
do much to eradicate that strangely acrid 
odor which the satires of a number of less 
sympathetic novelists have left in the atmos- 
phere.” Both Dr. Cooper, in The Bookman, 
and. William Aspenwall Bradley, the scholarly 
new literary editor of the Boston Herald, put 
their fingers on the weak spot of the novel. 
“We believe it was a mistake,” Mr. Bradley 
asserts, “to make Karl die in the end, since 
his death is dictated by no logical necessity 
involved in the plot, but merely, so far as we 
can see, by the author’s desire to have her 
heroine apotheosize still further the spiritual 
conception of ‘The Glory of the Conquered’ 
in a picture. This,” he continues, “since we 


cannot see it, save through the medium of ver- 
bal description, provides a most inadequate 


and inartistic climax.” 


“No, Miss Glaspell should have carried through 
to success or defeat the scheme of collaboration 
between blind husband and seeing wife. That 
she does not, amounts to an almost tacit admis- 
sion of the impossibility of such a collaboration, 
which is not, we think, what the author intends 
to imply. Surely the spectacle of such a collabo- 
ration, however it might have forced the truth for 
the purposes of fiction, would have left the reader 
with that heightened sense of exaltation of ulti- 
mate victory over adverse destiny which it is the 
function of tragic art to effect. Miss Glaspell has 
missed her opportunity here through that failure 
to realize her ideals in the material of life itself, 
which is an indication of imaginative immaturity. 

“The same defective imaginative control makes 
itself felt throughout the book in excess of gen- 
eral reflection upon life and the problems which 
it presents over the concrete rendering of indi- 
vidual episodes. : 

“Now and then the author shows her real ca- 
pacity in the effective handling of a situation, as 
in all the scenes leading up to the doctor’s con- 
viction that he is becoming blind. These scenes 
are very well done indeed, and the struggle of a 
strong man, who has always had a contempt for 
the weak and incapacitated against the approach 
of a terrible affliction is given with complete 
imaginative power.” 
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GUARDIAN OF THE ACCOLADE.—BY O. HENRY 


At least one writer finds no difficulty in making books of short stories “go.” 
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Mr. Sidney Porter, 


who writes under the pen-name of O. Henry, has seven volumes to his credit now, each of them pop- 


ular and each a collection of short stories. 


His latest work, “Roads of Destiny,” (Doubleday, Page 


& Company) has just appcared, and by special permission of the publishers we reprint the following 


tale. 


It is humorous, of course; but there is something fine in the character of the old darky who 


is its hero, something that goes a little deeper than a mere chuckle and a grin. 


OT the least important of the force 
INS of the Weymouth Bank was Uncle 
N Bushrod. Sixty years had Uncle 
CY Bushrod given of faithful service 
to the house of Weymouth as 
chattel, servitor, and friend. Of the color of the 
mahogany bank furniture was Uncle Bushrod— 
thus dark was he externally; white as the un- 
inked pages of the bank ledgers was his soul. 
Eminently pleasing to Uncle Bushrod would the 
comparison have been; for to him the only in- 
stitution in existence worth considering was the 
Weymouth Bank, of which he was something 
between porter and generalissimo-in-charge. 

Weymouthville lay, dreamy and umbrageous, 
among the low foothills along the brow of a South- 
ern valley. Three banks there were in Weymouth- 
ville. Two were hopeless, misguided enterprizes, 
lacking the presence and prestige of a Weymouth 
to give them glory. The third was The Bank, 
managed by the Weymouths—and Uncle Bush- 
rod. In the old Weymouth homestead—the red 
brick, white-porticoed mansion, the first to your 
right as you crossed Elder Creek, coming into 
town—lived Mr. Robert Weymouth (the presi- 
dent of the bank), his widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Vesey—called “Miss Letty” by every one—and 
her two children, Nan and Guy. There, also, in 
a cottage on the grounds, resided Uncle Bushrod 
and Aunt Malindy, his wife. Mr. William Wey- 
mouth (the cashier of the bank) lived in a mod- 
ern, fine house on the principal avenue. 

Mr. Robert was a large, stout man, sixty-two 
years of age, with a smooth, plump face, long 
iron-gray hair and fiery blue eyes. He was high- 
tempered, kind and generous, with a youthful 
smile and a formidable, stern voice that did 


Mr. 
William was a milder man, correct in deport- 
ment and absorbed in business. The Weymouths 
formed The Family of Weymouthville, and were 
looked up to, as was their right of heritage. 
Uncle Bushrod was the bank’s trusted porter, 
messenger, vassal, and guardian. , He carried 
a key to the vault, just as Mr. Robert and Mr. 
William did. Sometimes there were ten, fifteen, 


not always mean what it sounded like. 


or twenty thousand dollars in sacked silver 


stacked on the vault floor. It was safe with 
Uncle Bushrod. He was a Weymouth in heart, 
honesty and pride. 

Of late Uncle Bushrod had not been without 
worry. It was on account of Marse Robert. For 
nearly a year Mr. Robert had been known to 
indulge in too much drink. Not enough, under- 
stand, to become tipsy, but the habit was getting 
a hold on him, and every one was beginning to 
notice it. Half a dozen times a day he would, 
leave the bank and step around to the Merchants’ 
and Planters’ Hotel to take a drink. Mr. Rob- 
ert’s usual keen judgment and business capacity 
became a little impaired. Mr. William, a Wey- 
mouth, but not so rich in experience, tried to 
dam the inevitable backflow of the tide, but with 
The deposits in the Wey- 


mouth Bank dropped from six figures to five. 


incomplete success. 


Past-due paper began to accumulate, owing to 
injudicious loans. No one cared to address Mr. 
Robert on the subject of temperance. Many of 
his friends said that the cause of it had been the 
death of his wife some two years before. Others 
hesitated on account of Mr. Robert’s quick tem- 
per, which was extremely apt to resent personal 
Miss Letty and 


the children noticed the change and grieved about 


interference of such a nature. 
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it. Uncle Bushtod also worried, but he was 
one of those who would not have dared to 
remonstrate, altho he and Marse Robert had 
been raised almost as companions. But there 
was a heavier shock coming to Uncle Bushrod 
than that caused by the bank president’s toddies 
and juleps. 

Mr. Robert had a passion for fishing, which 
he usually indulged whenever the season and 
business permitted. One day, when reports had 
been coming in relating to the bass and perch, 
he announced his intention of making a two or 
three days’ visit to the lakes. He was going 
down, he said, to Reedy Lake with Judge Arch- 
inard, an old friend. 

Now, Uncle Bushrod was treasurer of the 
Sons and Daughters of the Burning Bush. Every 
association he belonged to made him treasurer 
without hesitation. He stood AAr in colored 
circles. He was understood by them to be Mr. 
Bushrod Weymouth, of the Weymouth Bank. 

The night following the day on which Mr. 
Robert mentioned his intended fishing-trip the 
old man woke up and rose from his bed at 
twelve o'clock, declaring he must go down to 
the bank and fetch the pass-book of the Sons and 
Daughters, which he had forgotten to bring 
home. The bookkeeper had balanced it for him 
that day, put the cancelled checks in it, and snap- 
ped two elastic bands around it. He put but 
one band around other pass-books. 

Aunt Malindy objected to the mission at so 
late an hour, denouncing it as foolish and un- 
necessary, but Uncle Bushrod was not to be 
deflected from a duty. 

“T done told Sister Adaline Hoskins,” he said. 
“to come by here for dat book tomorrer mawn- 
in’ at seben o’clock, for to kyar’ it to de meetin’ 
of de bo’d of ’rangements, and dat book gwine 
to be here when she come.” 

So Uncle Bushrod put on his old brown suit, 
got his thick hickory stick, and meandered 
through the almost deserted streets of Wey- 
mouthville. He entered the bank, unlocking the 
side door, and found the pass-book where he 
had left it, in the little back room used for 
private consultations, where he always hung his 
coat. Looking about casually, he saw that every- 
thing was as he had left it, and was about to 
start for home when he was brought to a stand- 
still by the sudden rattle of a key in the front 
door. Some one came quickly in, closed the 
door softly, and entered the counting-room 
through the door in the iron railing. 

That division of the bank’s space was connected 
with the back room by a narrow passageway, 
now in deep darkness. 

Uncle Bushrod, firmly gripping his hickory 
stick, tiptoed gently up this passage until he 
could see the midnight intruder into the sacred 
precincts of the Weymouth Bank. One dim gas- 
jet burned there, but even in its nebulous light 
he perceived at once that the prowler was the 
bank’s president. 
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Wonderful, fearful, undecided what to do, 
the old colored man stood motionless in the 
gloomy strip of hallway, and waited develop- 
ments. 

The vault, with its big iron door, was opposite 
him. Inside that was the safe, holding the 
papers of value, the gold and currency of the 
bank. On the floor of the vault was, perhaps, 
eighteen thousand dollars in silver. 

The president took his key from his pocket, 
opened the vault and went inside, nearly closing 
the door behind him. Uncle Bushrod saw, 
through the narrow aperture, the flicker of a 
candle. In a minute or two—it seemed an hour 
to the watcher—Mr. Robert came out, bringing 
with him a large hand-satchel, handling it in a 
careful but hurried manner, as if fearful that 
he might be observed. With one hand he closed 
and locked the vault door. 

With a reluctant theory forming itself beneath 
his wool, Uncle Bushrod waited and watched, 
shaking in his concealing shadow. 

Mr. Robert set the satchel softly upon a desk, 
and turned his coat collar up about his neck 
and ears. He was dressed in a rough suit of 
gray, as if for travelling. He glanced with frown- 
ing intentness at the big office clock above the 
burning gas-jet, and then looked lingeringly about 
the bank—lingeringly and fondly, Uncle Bushrod 
thought, as one who bids farewell to dear and 
familiar scenes. 

Now he caught up his burden again and moved 
promptly and softly out of the bank by the way 
he had come, locking the front door behind him. 

For a minute or longer Uncle Bushrod was 
as stone in his tracks. Had that midnight rifler 
of safes and vaults been any other on earth than 
the man he was, the old retainer would have 
rushed upon him and struck to save the Wey- 
mouth property. But now the watcher’s soul 
was tortured by the poignant dread of some- 
thing worse than mere robbery. He was seized 
by an accusing terror that said the Weymouth 
name and the Weymouth honor were about to 
be lost. Marse Robert robbing the bank! What 
else could it mean? The hour of the night, the 
stealthy visit to the vault, the satchel brought 
forth full and with expedition and silence, the 
prowler’s rough dress, his solicitous reading of 
the clock, and noiseless departure—what else 
could it mean? 

And then to the turmoil of Uncle Bushrod’s 
thoughts came the corroborating recollection of 
preceding events—Mr. Robert’s increasing in- 
temperance and consequent many moods of royal 
high spirits and stern tempers; the casual talk 
he had heard in the bank of the decrease in 
business and difficulty in collecting loans. What 
else could it all mean but that Mr. Robert Wey- 
mouth was an absconder—was about to fly with 
the bank’s remaining funds, leaving Mr. William, 
Miss Letty, little Nan, Guy, and Uncle Bushrod 
to bear the disgrace? 

During one minute Uncle Bushrod considered 
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these things, and then he awoke to sudden de- 
termination and action. 

“Lawd! Lawd!” he moaned, as he hobbled 
hastily toward the side door. “Sech a come-off 
after all dese here years of big doin’s and fine 
doin’s. Scan’lous sights upon de yearth when de 
Weymouth fambly done turn out robbers and 
‘pezzlers! Time for Uncle Bushrod to clean out 
somebody’s chicken-coop and eben matters up. 
Oh, Lawd! Marse Robert, you ain’t gwine do 
dat. ’N Miss Letty an’ dem chillun so proud and 
talkin’ ‘Weymouth, Weymouth,’ all de time! I’m 
gwine to stop you ef I can. ’Spec you shoot Mr. 
Nigger’s head off ef he fool wid you, but I’m 
gwine stop you ef I can.” 

Uncle Bushrod, aided by his hickory stick, im- 
peded by his rheumatism, hurried down the street 
toward the railroad station, where the two lines 
touching Weymouthville met. As he had expected 
and feared, he saw there Mr. Robert, standing in 
the shadow of the building, waiting for the train. 
He held the satchel in his hand. 

When Uncle Bushrod came within twenty yards 
of the bank president, standing like a huge, gray 
ghost by the station wall, sudden perturbation 
seized him. The rashness and audacity of the 
thing he had come to do struck him fully. He 
would have been happy could he have turned and 
fled from the possibilities of the famous Wey- 
mouth wrath. But again he saw, in his fancy, the 


white, reproachful face of Miss Letty, and the 
distressed looks of Nan and Guy, should he fail 
in his duty and they question him as to his stew- 


ardship. 

Braced by the thought, he approached in a 
straight line, clearing his throat and pounding 
with his stick so that he might be early recog- 
nized. Thus he might avoid the likely danger of 
too suddenly surprising the sometimes hasty Mr. 
Robert. 

“Is that you, Bushrod?” called the 
clear voice of the gray ghost. 

“Yes, suh, Marse Robert.” 

“What the devil are you doing out at this time 
of night?” 

For the first time in his life, Uncle Bushrod 
told Marse Robert a falsehood. He could not 
repress it. He would have to circumlocute a 
little. His nerve was not equal to a direct at- 
tack. 

“T done been down, sh, to see ol’ Aunt M’ria 
Patterson. She taken sick in de night, and I 
kyar’ed her a bottle of M’lindy’s medicine. Yes, 
suh,.” 

“Humph!” said Robert. “You better get home 
out of the night air. It’s damp. You'll hardly 
be worth killing to-morrow on account of your 
rheumatism. Think it'll be a clear day, Bush- 
rod?” 

“T ’low it will, suh. The sun sot red las’ night.” 

Mr. Robert lit a cigar in the shadow, and the 
smoke looked like a gray ghost expanding and 
escaping into the night air. Somehow, Uncle 
Bushrod could barely force his reluctant tongue 


clamant, 
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to the dreadful subject. He stood, awkward, 
shambling, with his feet upon the gravel and 
fumbling with his stick. But then, afar off—three 
miles away, at the Jimtown switch—he heard the 
faint whistle of the coming train, the one that 
was to transport the Weymouth name into the 
regions of dishonor and shame. All fear left 
him. He took off his hat and faced the chief 
of the clan he served, the great, royal, kind, lofty, 
terrible Weymouth—he bearded him there at the 
brink of the awful thing that was about to happen. 

“Marse Robert,” he began, his voice quavering 
a little with the stress of his feelings, “you ’mem- 
ber de day dey-all rode de tunnament at Oak 
Lawn? De day, suh, dat you win in de ridin’, 
and you crown Miss Lucy de queen?” 

“Tournament?” said Mr. Robert, taking his 
cigar from his mouth, “Yes, I remember very 
well the—but what the deuce are you talking 
about tournaments here at midnight for? Go 
‘long home, Bushrod. I believe you're sleep- 
walking.” 

“Miss Lucy tetch you on de shoulder,” con- 
tinued the old man, never heeding, “wid a s’ord, 
and say: ‘I mek you a knight, Suh Robert—rise 
up, pure and fearless and widout reproach,’ Dat 
what Miss Lucy say. Dat’s been a long time 
ago, but me nor you ain’t forgot it. And den 
dar’s another time we ain't forgot—de time when 
Miss Lucy lay on her las’ bed. She sent for 
Uncle Bushrod, and she say: ‘Uncle Bushrod, 
when I die, I want you to take good care of Mr. 
Robert. Seem like’—so Miss Lucy say—he 
listen to you mo’ dan to anybody else. He apt to 
be mighty fractious sometimes, and maybe he cuss 
you when you try ’suade him, but he need some- 
body what understand him to be ’round wid him. 
He am like a little child sometimes’—so Miss 
Lucy say, wid her eyes shinin’ in her po’, thin 
face—‘but he always been’—dem was her words— 
‘my knight, pure and fearless and widout re- 
proach.’ ” 

Mr. Robert began to mask, as was his habit, 
a tendency to soft-heartedness with a spurious 
anger. 

“You—you old windbag!” he growled through 
a cloud of swirling cigar smoke. “I believe you 
are crazy. I told you to go home, Bushrod. 
Miss Lucy said that, did she? Well, we haven't 
kept the scutcheon very clear. Two years ago 
last week, wasn’t it, Bushrod, when she died? 
Confound it! Are you going to stand there all 
night gabbing like a coffee-colored gander?” 

The train whistled again. Now it was at the 
water tank, a mile away. 

“Marse Robert,” said Uncle Bushrod, laying his 
hand on the satchel that the banker held, “for 
Gawd’s sake, don’ take dis wid you. I knows 
what’s in it. I knows where you got it in the 
bank. Don’ kyar’ it wid you. Dey’s big trouble 
in dat valise for Miss Lucy and Miss Lucy’s 
child’s chillun. Hit’s bound to destroy de name 
of Weymouth and bow down dem dat own it 
wid shame and triberlation. Marse Robert, you 
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can kill dis ole nigger ef you will, but don’t 
take away dis ’er’ valise. If I ever crosses over 
de Jordan, what I gwine to say to Miss Lucy 
when she ax me: ‘Uncle Bushrod, wharfo’ didn’ 
you take good care of Mr. Robert?’” 

Mr. Robert Weymouth threw away his cigar 
and shook free one arm with that particular ges- 
ture that always preceded his outbursts of irasci- 
bility. Uncle Bushrod bowed his head to the ex- 
pected storm, but he did not flinch, If the house 
of Weymouth was to fall, he would fall with it. 
The banker spoke, and Uncle Bushrod blinked 
with surprise. The storm was there, but it was 
suppressed to the quietness of a summer breeze. 

“Bushrod,” said Mr. Robert, in a lower voice 
than he usually employed, “you have overstepped 
all bounds. You have presumed upon the len- 
iency with which you have been treated to meddle 
unpardonably. So you know what is in this 
satchel!’ Your long and faithful service is some 
excuse, but—go home, Bushrod—not another 
word!” 

But Bushrod grasped the satchel with a firmer 
hand. The headlight of the train was now light- 
ening the shadows about the station. The roar 
was increasing, and folks were stirring about at 
the track side. 

“Marse Robert, gimme dis ’er’ valise. I got a 
right, suh, to talk to you dis ’er’ way. I slaved 
for you and ’tended to you from a child up. I 
went th’ough de war as yo’ body-servant tell we 
whipped de Yankees and sent ’em back to de 
No’th. 


away when yo’ Miss Letty was bawn. 


I was at yo’ weddin’, and I wasn’ fur 
And Miss 
Letty’s chillun, dey watches to-day for Uncle 


Bushrod when he come home ever’ evenin’ I 
been a Weymouth, all ’cept in color and entitle- 
ments. Both of us is old, Marse Robert. ’Tain’t 
goin’ to be long tell we gwine to see Miss Lucy 
and has to give an account of our doin’s. De 
ole nigger man won't be ’spected to say much mo’ 
dan he done all he could by de fambly dat owned 
him. But de Weymouths, dey must say dey been 
livin’ pure and fearless and widout reproach. 
Gimme dis valise, Marse Robert—I’m gwine to 
hab it. I’m gwine to take it back to the bank and 
lock it up in de vault. I’m gwine to do Miss 
Lucy’s biddin’. Turn ’er loose, Marse Robert.” 

The train was standing at the station. Some 
men were pushing trucks along the side. Two or 
three sleepy passengers got off and wandered 
away into the night. The conductor stepped to 
the gravel, swung his lantern and called: “Hello, 
Frank!” at some one invisible. The bell clanged, 
the brakes hissed, the conductor drawled: “All 
aboard !” 

Mr. Robert released his hold on the satchel. 
Uncle Bushrod hugged it to his breast with both 
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arms, as a lover clasps his first beloved. 

“Take it back with you, Bushrod,”’ said Mr 
Robert, thrusting his hands into his pockets. “And 
let the subject drop—now mind! You've said 
quite enough. I’m going to take this train. Tell 
Mr. William I will be back on Saturday. Good 
night.” 

The banker climbed the steps of the moving 
train and disappeared in a coach. Uncle Bush- 
rod stood motionless, still embracing the precious 
satchel, His eyes were closed and his lips were 
moving in thanks to the Master above for the 
salvation of the Weymouth honor. He knew Mr. 
Robert would return when he said he would. The 
Weymouths never lied. Nor now, thank the Lord! 
could it be said that they embezzled the money 
in banks. 

Then, awake to the necessity for further guard- 
ianship of Weymouth trust funds, the old man 
started for the bank with the redeemed satchel. 


Three hours from Weymouth, in the gray 
dawn, Mr. Robert alighted from the train at a 
lonely flag-station. Dimly he could see the figure 
of a man waiting on the platform, and the shape 
of a spring-wagon, team and driver. Half a 
dozen lengthy bamboo fishing-poles projected from 
the wagon’s rear. 

“You’re here, Bob,” said Judge Archinard, Mr. 
Robert’s old friend and schoolmate. “It’s going 
to be a royal day for fishing. I thought you 
said—why, didn’t you bring along the stuff?” 

The president of the Weymouth Bank took off 
his hat and rumpled his gray locks. 

“Well, Ben, to tell you the truth, there’s an 
infernally presumptuous old nigger belonging in 
my family that broke up the arrangement. He 
came down to the depot and vetoed the whole 
proceeding. He means all right, and—well, I 
reckon he is right. Somehow, he had found out 
what I had along—tho I hid it in the bank 
vault and sneaked it out at midnight. I reckon 
he has noticed that I’ve been indulging a little 
more than a gentleman should, and he laid for 
me with some reaching arguments. 

“I’m going to quit drinking,’ Mr. Robert con- 
cluded. “I’ve come to the conclusion that a man 
can’t keep it up and be quite what he’d like to be 
—pure and fearless and without reproach’—that’s 
the way old Bushrod quoted it.” 

“Well, I'll have to admit,” said the judge, 
thoughtfully, as they climbed into the wagon, 
“that the old darky’s argument can’t conscien- 
tiously be overruled..” 

“Still,” said Mr. Robert, with a. ghost of a 
sigh, “there was two quarts of the finest-velvet 
Bourbon in tnat satchel that you ever wet your 
lips with.” 
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